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EDITORIAL 


utting  It  All  Together 


ecreation  —  Hunting  —  Fishing  —  Camp- 
—  Boating  —  Parks  —  Environmental  Con- 

—  Putting  all  of  these  important  service 
s  that  affect  the  lives  of  every  Georgian  into 

well  coordinated,  balanced  and  effective 
ating  unit  is  what  the  new  Department  of 
iral  Resources  is  all  about. 
s  purpose  is  twofold:  To  provide  the  ulti- 
:  in  outdoor  activities  for  all  Georgians  while 
e  same  time  insuring  the  proper  use  and  con- 
of  the  environment  efficiently  and  economi- 

he  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
ded  together  agencies  and  departments  that 
tofore  had  operated  separately  and  inde- 
lently  and  oftentimes  with  duplication  of 
t  and  services.  Now  through  a  concentrated 
coordinated  effort  with  mutual  understand- 
iirected  toward  a  delivery  of  services  un- 
lleled  in  other  states  Georgia  outdoorsmen 
conservationists  are  beginning  to  realize  and 
/  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
3ination  of  related  programs  functioning 
n  one  department. 

jvernor  Carter's  reorganization  plan  has 
|  ught  with  it  a  new  perspective  for  state 
11  ernment,  and  for  the  Georgia  outdoorsman, 
I  ter,  fisherman,  conservationist,  a  broad  new 


revelation  of  concern  with  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

DNR  combines  the  professionalism  and  tal- 
ents of  four  major  areas  of  responsibility  con- 
cerned with  the  provision,  protection  and  con- 
servation of  Georgia's  natural  resources,  into 
one  operating  department.  These  areas,  impor- 
tant entities  in  themselves,  have  been  designated 
as  major  divisions  within  the  Department  and 
are:  Game  and  Fish  Division,  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Division,  Earth  and  Water  Resources  Di- 
vision, and  Environmental  Protection  Division. 

Three  additional  divisions  provide  ancillary 
support  services  to  the  Department,  and  include: 
Administrative  Services  Division,  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Information  Division,  and  Office  of 
Planning  and  Research. 

Thus,  with  deliberate  and  painstaking  con- 
sideration and  foremost,  keeping  the  Georgians 
who  love  the  natural  beauty  of  the  state  of  mind, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  be- 
come a  reality.  Putting  it  together  has  been  my 
responsibility,  keeping  it  there  is  yours. 
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"Hank"  Strublc,  former  Deputy  Director 
of  the  State  Parks  Department,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion. Struble  brings  to  his  new  job  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  "know-how," 
having  been  actively  involved  in  boys  club 
work  and  municipal  recreation  for  more 
than  ten  years  before  joining  the  State 
government  in   1958. 
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Parks  and  Recreation 
Division 


It  is  Georgia's  proud  boast  that 
there  is  a  State  Park  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  every  town  in  Georgia, 
which  makes  a  recreation  area  with- 
in easy  reach  of  every  Georgia  citi- 
zen. The  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  with  Henry  D.  Struble 
serving  as  Director  of  the  Division, 
will  have  responsibility  for  continuing 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
Georgia's  State  Parks. 

The  State  Parks  System  of  Georgia 
began  in  1925  when  Indian  Springs 
ws  officially  designated  as  a  State 
Forest  Park.  Since  1925,  the  number 
of  Georgia  State  Parks  has  grown  to 
fifty. 

The  purpose  of  our  State  Park 
System  is  to  preserve  and  protect 
natural  areas  of  unique  or  exceptional 
scenic   value;   establish    and   operate 


state  parks  that  provide  recreational 
use  of  natural  resources,  and  out- 
door recreation  in  natural  surround- 
ings; portray  and  interpret  plant  and 
animal  life,  geology,  and  all  other 
natural  features  and  processes  in  the 
parks;  and  preserve,  protect  and  por- 
tray historic  and  scientific  sites  of 
statewide  importance. 

Included  in  the  System  are  parks 
of  outstanding  geologic  interest  and 
scenic  beauty  such  as  Amicola  Falls, 
Cloudland  Canyon,  and  Stephen  C. 
Foster  State  Parks,  as  well  as  parks  of 
historic  interest  —  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Blackburn,  Elijah  Clark, 
Fort  Mountain,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Georgia  Veterans,  Indian 
Springs,  and  Kolomoki  Mounds. 

Georgia  State  Parks  are  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state,  reach- 
ing from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 


in  the  north  to  the  Okefenol 
Swamp  in  the  south,  and  offer  an 
most  unmatched  variety  of  dims 
scenery  and  recreation  facilities. 

The  degrees  of  park  developmi 
range  from  conservation  parks  1 
Panola  Mountain,  where  only  nati 
trails  are  provided,  to  multiple-i 
parks  such  as  Vogel,  where  a  gr 
variety  of  facilities  and  recreatio 
opportunities  are  provided. 

Regardless  of  age  or  state  of  heal 
there   is   something  for  everyone 
enjoy   at   a  Georgia   State   Park 
theme-type  playgrounds  (Indian  1 
lage,  Farm,  Western  Town)  for 
youngsters,  golf,  swimming  and  hor 
back  riding  for  youngsters  and  adu 
and  even  a  specially  built  group  ca 
for  handicapped  persons. 

Trained  personnel  of  the  Techn: 
Services  section  are  available,  uj 
request,  to  advise  and  assist  pub 
private  and  commercial  agencies 
regard  to  their  recreational  needs.  A 
is  available  not  only  to  municipalit 
industries,  and  youth  serving  agenc 
but  also  to  hospitals,  s  c  h  o  o 
churches,  individuals  and  correctic 
industries. 

Types  of  aid  offered  include: 

1)  Study  appraisal  of  the  reci 
tional  needs  of  applicant; 

2)  Cooperation  in  the  promol 
and  organization  of  recreation  : 
terns  for  governmental  agencies; 

3)  Advice  in  regard  to  planr 
and  financing  of  recreation  progra 

4)  Assistance  in  recruiting,  tr 
ing  and  referring  recreation  person 
and  in  promoting  recreation  con 
ences; 

5)  Help  in  establishing   and  ]  j 
moting  approved  recreation  standa 

Technical  Services,  in  brief,  i< 
advisory  agency  that  stands  read 
serve  the  recognized  recreation  nt 
of  Georgia. 


lame  and  Fish 
tivision 


he  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the 
•artment    of    Natural    Resources 

have  the  major  portion  of  those 
onsibilities  formerly  delegated  to 

Game    and    Fish    Department. 
adly  taken,  these  responsibilities 

the  maintenance  and  protection 

I  le  state's  wildlife.  Some  minor  ad- 

istrative    and    support    functions 

!  lerly  necessary  within  Game  and 

1  when  it  operated  as  a  separate 

>artment  will  now  be  handled  for 

!    Division    by    other    offices    and 

:  ions  of  the  Department  of  Natural 

ources. 

'he  responsibility  of  maintaining, 
serving  and  protecting  the  wild- 
resources  of  the  state  will  be  met 
continuing  existing  programs  of 
ilife  research,  habitat  manage- 
lt  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
e's  wildlife  regulations  and  laws. 
v  programs  will  also  be  developed 

implemented.  The  structure  and 
>onnel   of   the   technical    services 

law  enforcement  functions  have 
been  directly  affected  by  reorgani- 
on,  and  activities  of  these  func- 
is  remain  much  the  same, 
ack  Crockford,  former  Assistant 
ector  of  the  Game  and  Fish  De- 
tment,  has  been  named  Director 
:he  new  Game  and  Fish  Division 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
rces.  The  major  units  within  the 
ision  will  be  Law  Enforcement 
I  Technical  Services.  Technical 
vices  is  further  divided  into  Game 
nagement,   Fisheries  Management 

Marine  Fisheries. 
Jniformed   law   enforcement    per- 
nel,  the  familiar  wildlife  rangers, 

continue  to  operate  as  a  unit 
nin  the  Game  and  Fish  Division. 
grams  designed  to  modernize  op- 
tions and  more  adequately  train 
sonnel  have  been  underway  for 
ie  time,  and  will  be  continued. 
The    Game    Management    section 


The  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision has  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of 
Jack  Crockford,  a  well- 
known  professional  in 
the  wildlife  conservation 
field.  Crockford  former- 
ly served  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Department, 
and  has  been  with  Game 
and  Fish  since  1947. 


will  continue  research  into  wildlife 
needs  and  values  to  determine  the 
most  beneficial  management  tech- 
niques. Such  techniques  will  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  goal  of  continually 
enhanced  wildlife  values  and  produc- 
tion. Season  length  and  allowable 
harvest  of  game  species  is  scientific- 
ally determined  to  insure  that  an  ade- 
quate breeding  stock  is  left  to  re- 
plenish the  population  on  a  perpetual 
basis. 

The  Fisheries  Management  section 
will  be  responsible  for  the  same  type 
of  activities  in  regard  to  the  state's 
fishery  resource.  Management  tech- 
niques related  to  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment and  a  comprehensive  stocking 
program  will  assure  the  state's  anglers 
high  quality  fishing  pleasure  for  years 
to  come. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  will 
of  course  work  closely  with  other  di- 
visions of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  a  complementary  effort 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  the 
state's  environment.  Coordination 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Division  will  maintain  those  standards 
of  environmental  quality  necessary 
for  wildlife  to  thrive,  and  work  with 
the  Earth  and  Water  Division  will 
insure    the    maintenance    of    wildlife 
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habitat  through  planned  land  use 
practices. 

The  former  License  Division  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Department  has 
been  re-assigned  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  The  sale 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
state  motorboat  registration  will  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past  but  as  a  service 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Ser- 
vices servicing  the  whole  Department. 

The  former  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Department  has  been  combined  with 
the  information  services  of  the  other 
natural  resource  agencies.  This  will 
be  the  Public  Relations  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Through  this  structure  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  effectively  coordinate  the  in- 
formation programs  relating  to  all  the 
activities  of  the  Department  and  avoid 
duplication  of  effort. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  will 
continue  to  consist  of  a  staff  of  highly 
trained  professionals  dedicated  ta  pre- 
serving the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
state.  Through  the  Departmental  co- 
ordination with  other  professional  nat- 
ural resources  staffs  these  wildlife 
conservation  efforts  should  move 
along  with  greatly  increased  efficiency. 


Functions  and  activities  of  the 
Earth  and  Water  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  are 
basic  to  proper  development  and  con- 
servation of  Georgia's  earth  and  min- 
eral resources  and  to  effective  long- 
range  land  use  planning. 

The  Earth  and  Water  Division  is 
dedicated  to  the  challenging  task  of 
achieving  these  objectives  in  coopera- 
tion with  all  who  work  in  this  effort, 
both  within  government  and  in  indus- 
try, business  and  private  endeavors. 
The  objective  is  "Service  through 
Geologic  Research"  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Georgians. 

This  unit  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  the  overall 
responsibility  of  geologic  and  mineral 
resources  research  and  development 
in  Georgia.  In  the  activities  of  the 
Division,  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  relationship  between  the 
various  geologic  features  of  the  state 
and  the  present  and  potential  uses 
of  the  land.  Research  investigations 
center  on  geologic  control  of  topog- 
raphy, geologic  control  of  urban  de- 
velopment, geologic  delineation  of 
potential  recreation  and  preservation 
areas,  identifying  geologic  hazards, 
and  location  of  valuable  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Also  included  in  the  Division  is 
the  Geological  Survey  Section  where 
major  actvities  include:  conducting 
geologic  research  and  investigations 
throughout  the  state  and  publishing 
the  results;  locating  and  analyzing 
valuable  mineral  and  rock  deposits 
in  all  areas  of  the  state  and  dissemi- 
nating this  information  to  property 
owners  and  mining  interests;  locating 
and  identifying  areas  in  which  geo- 
logic factors  influence  the  patterns  of 
use  of  the  earth's  land  and  water  re- 
sources; providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  Georgia's  mining  indus- 
try in  exploration,  piocessing,  devel- 
opment and  marketing;  regulating 
exploration  for  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mental quality;  assisting  in  regulation 
of  mining  on  state-owned  lands;  and 
assisting  in  providing  up-to-date  topo- 
graphic mapping  of  the  entire  state 
at  a  suitable  scale  and  serve  as  dis- 
tributor of  the  topographic  maps. 

Geologic  mapping  of  Georgia  is 
the  prime  current  activity  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  A  geologic  map  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  nature  and  dis- 


Earth  and  Water 

Division 


The  Director  of  the  Ea 
and  Water  Division  is  S< 
M.  Pickering,  Jr.,  a  wia 
known  professional  geo 
gist.  The  former  Dept 
Director  of  the  Depc 
ment  of  Mines,  Mini 
and  Geology,  Picker, 
has  been  with  that  depc 
ment  for  12  years.  He 
the  author  of  a  numi 
of  geological  and  mine 
resource  publications  a 
has  had  extensive  fi, 
experience  in  geologi 
research  in  many  areas 
Georgia. 


\ 


tribution  of  rocks  present  in  the  area 
depicted  by  the  map.  Though  most 
land  areas  are  covered  by  soil,  suf- 
ficient rock  exposures  or  outcrops  are 
usually  available  at  the  ground  sur- 
face to  enable  geologists  to  plot  the 
rocks  of  the  map  area. 

Geologic  research  is  carried 
through  from  geologic  mapping  to 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
mineral  information,  and  includes 
stratigraphic  drilling,  geochemical  and 
geophysical  analyses  and  mineral 
beneficiation  studies. 

Special  efforts  of  trje  Earth  and 
Water  Division  are  directed  toward 
assisting  the  state's  large  and  fast- 
growing  mining  industry.  This  indus- 
try, with  a  present  annual  production 
value  of  $216  million,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  attain  a  yearly  production  of 
$350  million  to  $500  million  within 
five  years.  Twenty-five  minerals  are 
commercially  mined  in  Georgia  and 
the  state  is  the  seventh  largest  indus- 
trial mineral  producer.  Georgia  leads 
the  world  in  the  production  of  kaolin, 
and  tops  all  states  in  the  quarrying  of 
cranite  and  marble.  There  are  more 
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than  300  mining  operations  in  Gee 
gia,  located  in  nearly  100  counties. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Advise 
Committee  on  Topographic  Mappir 
the  Division  works  to  facilitate  t 
continuation  and  completion  of  t 
topographic  mapping  program  i 
the  state.  The  six-year  program,  wi 
state  and  federal  matching  fun< 
will  provide  current  topographic  ma 
for  all  areas  of  Georgia  in  IV2  m: 
ute  quadrangles. 

The  remaining  section  of  this  I 
vision  is  the  Water  Resources  Surv 
Section.  Water  resources  research 
eludes  data  collection  on  surface  a 
ground-water,  establishment  of  a  s; 
tern  of  monitor  wells  to  continua 
determine  changes  in  ground-wa 
levels,  and  coordination  with  the  E 
vironmental  Protection  Division 
safeguarding  the  life-giving  grour 
water  and  surface  water  supplies  w 
which  our  state  is  blessed.  Anal> 
of  water  samples  for  mineral  cont< 
is  done  for  municipalities,  for  ind 
try,  for  other  governmental  agenc 
and  for  individuals. 


nvironmental 
Protection  Division 


'.  "Rock"  How- 
Jr.,  is  Director 
he  recently  cre- 
Environmental 
?ction  Division, 
onally  known 
respected  for 
iccomplishments 
ig  his  seven-year 
re  as  Executive 
?tary  of  the  now 
ished  Georgia 
'.r  Quality  Con- 
Board,  he  now 
les  the  state's 
er  supply,  air 
;ty  control  and 
waste  manage- 
t  programs  as 
as  those  relating 

j  ater  quality  con- 

) 


'rior  to  the  creation  of  the  Environ- 
ltal  Protection  Division  of  the  De- 
tment  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
ious  major  air,  land  and  water 
alatory  agencies  of  state  govern- 
lt  in  Georgia  operated  under  sepa- 
:  jurisdictions.  The  Water  Supply 
yice  (concerned  with  public  water 
ply),  the  Air  Quality  Control 
nch  and  the  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
lt  Service  were  units  within  the 
ner  Department  of  Public  Health. 
:  Division  for  Water  Quality  Con- 
carried  out  the  policies  of  the 
ner  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
land  reclamation  functions  (prin- 
llly  related  to  strip  mining)  were 
er  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Surface 
led  Land  Use  Board, 
"he  new  Environmental  Protec- 
i  Division  under  the  direction  of 
S.  "Rock"  Howard  consists  of  five 
ions:  Water  Quality  Control, 
ter  Supply,  Air  Quality  Control, 
d  Waste  Management  and  Land 
:lamation.  Through  such  an  organi- 
onal  structure,  it  is  now  possible  to 
ieve  a  level  of  coordination  for 
:ific  environmental  goals  and  ob- 
ives  more  effectively  than  that  ob- 
ed  under  the  fragmented  approach 
he  past, 
lie  Water  Quality  Control  Section 
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(formerly  the  Georgia  Water  Quality 
Control  Board)  has  been  the  State 
regulatory  agency  for  the  past  seven 
years  in  the  area  of  water  quality 
management  as  required  by  Georgia 
Law.  This  Section  has  the  final  author- 
ity in  the  approval  of  all  wastewater 
treatment  plants,  site  location  and  the 
efficient  requlation  of  more  than  1 100 
municipal  and  industrial  plants. 

The  Air  Quality  Control  Section 
directs  a  statewide  program  of  air 
quality  control  by  coordinating  the 
activities  of  three  services  in  deter- 
mining the  program  and  operational 
methods. 

The  first  group  of  these  services  in- 
cludes determining  necessary  legisla- 
tion and  regulation  needs,  preparing 
statewide  emission  inventories,  pre- 
paring daily  weather  stagnation  pre- 
dictions, and  many  other  activities. 
The  second  group  of  services,  which 
are  directly  related  to  air  quality  eval- 
uation, include  development  of  state- 
wide monitoring  and  source  sampling 
with  laboratory  support,  and  deter- 
mining source  emissions  for  compli- 
ance and  evaluation  purposes.  The 
third  group  of  services  provide  direc- 
tion for  statewide  source  control  pro- 
grams, developing  operational  meth- 
ods   to    enforce    regulation    require- 


ments, and  supervising  operational 
units  involved  in  source  evaluation 
and  controls. 

The  Solid  Waste  Management  Sec- 
tion operated  under  the  authority  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Management  act  of 
1972  and  is  responsible  for  permit- 
ting, surveillance  and  enforcement 
activities  associated  with  solid  waste 
collection  and  disposal  throughout 
Georgia.  In  addition  to  regulating 
more  than  500  disposal  sites  in  the 
state,  this  section  also  coordinates 
statewide  waste  disposal  planning. 
Other  duties  include  surveillance  and 
technical  assistance  responsibility  in 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  pest  man- 
agement. 

The  Water  Supply  Section  regulates 
nearly  600  large  publicly  owned  water 
supplies  and  more  than  3000  small 
publicly  owned  or  community  owned 
water  supplies,  under  provisions  of 
Georgia  Law. 

To  develop  and  maintain  satis- 
factory water  supply  systems,  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  the  section.  Technical 
training  and  assistance  is  provided 
through  schools  for  water  plant  opera- 
tors and  through  in-plant  training.  In- 
spection of  certain  types  of  commer- 
cial operations  is  carried  on  in  co- 
ordination with  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  Water  Supply  Section  provides 
regulatory  functions  in  the  mainte- 
nances and  operation  of  all  water 
supply  systems  and  as  a  special  ser- 
vice in  many  of  its  functions,  the  sec- 
tion operates  a  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological laboratory  for  biological 
and  chemical  tests  on  samples  as  re- 
quired by  regulations. 

The  Land  Reclamation  Section  ad- 
ministers the  provisions  of  the  state's 
Surface  Mining  Act  of  1968  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  and  additional 
laws  pertaining  to  the  reclamation  of 
surface  mined  lands.  These  laws  re- 
quire the  state's  surface  miners  to  re- 
claim annually  as  much  area  of  land 
as  is  disturbed  in  surface  mining  that 
year. 

The  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  environmental  quality  is  one  of  the 
major  challenges  of  this  decade  for 
Georgia  and  the  nation.  The  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Department  are 
designed  and  dedicated  to  helping  to 
meet  this  challenge.  >^» 


Blue  Ridge  Parkway 


:an  we  afford  the  price: 
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By  Aaron  Pass 


A  mountain  range  is  a  splendid  and  a  wonderful  thing, 
perhaps  foremost  in  all  of  God's  creation  in  the  variety 
and  amount  of  natural  beauty  found  in  any  one  place. 
It  is  also  a  living  thing,  with  substance,  character  and  a 
personality  individual  and  unique  to  itself.  The  mountain 
ecosystem  is  composed  of  all  things,  living  and  inor- 
ganic, found  within  it,  and  this  ecosystem  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mountains.  More  than  the  simple  sum  of  its 
parts,  however,  a  mountain  range  is  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain indefinable  quality  that  seldom  fails  to  affect  those 
who  visit.  This  special  "feel"  of  the  mountain  environ- 
ment exerts  a  curious  magnetism  on  most  of  us  and  "The 
Purple  Mountains'  Majesty"  has  long  inspired  writers, 
poets  and  artists  to  try  unsuccessfully  to  capture  and 
convey  it  to  others.  It  is  an  elusive  quality  that  cannot 
be  reduced  to  mere  words  or  brush  strokes  on  canvas;  it 
is  as  remote  and  aloof  as  are  the  mountains  themselves. 
It  remains  as  part  of  a  wild  mountain  range  with  the 
ability  to  uplift  and  enoble  the  spirit  of  man. 

Georgia  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  place.  The 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
still  possess  the  scenic  natural  beauty  and  that  "quality 
of  wildness"  which  make  them  a  significant  and  unique 
natural  area.  Significant  because  thousands  of  visitors 
come  each  year  to  seek  a  meaningful  outdoor  experience 
in  this  "High  Quality"  mountain  environment.  They 
come  to  camp,  hike,  picnic,  fish  and  hunt  or  to  partici- 
pate in  various  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  limited 
to  a  wild  natural  setting.  They  even  come  just  to  look 
because  the  mountains  are  special  and  unique. 

Unique  because  they  are  the  only  mountains  in  Geor- 


The  Georgia  mountains  are  a  unique  and  limited  area,  composing  only  about  3% 
of  all  lands  in  the  state.  That  portion  of  the  mountains  which  still  retains  some 
wild  and  remote  qualities  is  very  small,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  upper 
elevations  along  the  Appalachian  Ridge.  Constructing  the  Parkway  Extension  along 
the  planned  ridge  line  route  could  severely  damage  many  environmental  and  es- 
thetic qualities  of  this  semi-wilderness  area. 


gia.  This  small  mountainous  area  constitutes  only  about 
3%  of  all  land  in  the  state.  The  southern  terminus  of 
the  Appalachian  Range,  Georgia's  mountains  are  limited 
to  only  one  major  ridgeline  and  some  small  spur  ridges. 
The  area  is  still  very  remote  and  primitive  along  these 
upper  elevations  and  is  the  largest  remaining  wild  area  in 
North  Georgia.  These  mountains  are  the  habitat  of  the 
largest  portion  of  turkey,  deer,  grouse  and  bear  in  that 
part  of  the  state  and  the  streams  constitute  all  of  the 
natural  trout  water  in  the  state.  In  the  years  to  come  the 
area  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  recreational 
opportunity  for  large  numbers  of  persons  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  the  essential  remote  wilderness  char- 
acter that  makes  the  area  so  attractive. 

The  mountains  appear  to  be  rugged  and  ever-lasting; 
impervious  to  change  and  defilement  at  the  hand  of  man, 
but  this  is  a  misconception.  The  mountains  are  actually 
very  fragile  and  are  presently  being  threatened  by  over- 
development that  seeks  to  exploit  the  area's  natural 
beauty.  It  takes  very  little  human  intrusion  to  rob  an 
area  of  that  essential  remoteness  and  wild  character  that 
made  it  worth  seeing  in  the  first  place.  If  the  mountains 
are  to  be  saved,  it  must  soon  be  realized  that  many 
natural  resources  are  limited  in  the  pressures  which  they 
may  withstand  and  that  human  resources  can  apply  more 
pressure  than  these  areas  have  potential  to  absorb. 

Roads  can  play  a  large  part  in  the  initial  destruction 
of  a  beautiful  natural  area.  Constructed  to  make  an 
area  more  accessible,  these  roads  are  environmentally 
damaging  and  eventually  result  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  high  quality  resources  of  the  area  through  over-use. 
During  the  construction  phase,  the  road  building  opera- 
tion opens  up  scars  on  the  landscape  that  on  the  infertile 
mountain  soil  are  slow  to  heal,  if  they  ever  do.  The  cuts 
and  fills  necessary  to  maintain  a  relatively  level  road 
surface  in  mountainous  terrain  are  hard  to  stabilize  and 
may  continue  to  erode  and  wash  silt  into  the  streams  in 
the  watershed  for  years  afterward.  A  road  has  other, 
more  subtle  negative  affects  on  the  environment  than 
those  in  the  immediate  road  area.  Roads  prevent  the 
normal  movements  of  wildlife  and  bring  heavy  human 
access  to  bear  in  limited  areas  that  cannot  absorb  it. 
Much  of  the  lower  slopes  of  Georgia's  mountains  have 
already  met  this  fate  and  some  sections  now  resemble  a 
mountainous  Coney  Island.  In  several  areas  only  the 
upper  elevations  and  the  main  ridgeline  still  retain  the 
wild  quality  and  scenic  beauty  of  a  mountain  wilderness. 

It  is  this  main  ridgeline,  the  central  core  of  Georgia's 
mountains,  that  is  now  being  threatened  by  yet  another 
road.  A  proposed  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
is  now  being  planned  to  traverse  the  Georgia  Mountains 
along  this  main  ridgeline.  Entering  the  state  near  Dill- 
ard,  the  Parkway  would  hit  the  ridgeline  near  Dick's 
Creek  Gap,  northwest  of  Lake  Burton  and  proceed 
southwest  down  the  Appalachian  Ridge  to  Springer 
Mountain,  eventually  to  connect  with  1-75  in  the  vicinity 
of  Acworth.  It  would  be  a  scenic  highway  which  is  sup- 
posed to,  "provide  an  opportunity  for  an  outstanding 
recreational  experience  and  improve  access  to  the  South- 
ern Highlands  .  .  ."  Commercial  traffic  is  barred  from 
this  highway  and  it  provides  no  vital  transport  link  for 
the  area  which  is  already  crisscrossed  with  roads.  It  is 
purely  a  tourist  road  designed  to  bring  the  last  wild  and 


Excellent  gains  are  presently  being  made  in  restoring  a  gooi 
wild  turkey  population  in  the  Georgia  mountains.  The  turke, 
is  a  wilderness  bird  that  will  not  tolerate  much  human  dis 
turbance.  If  the  Parkway  is  constructed  along  the  propose, 
ridgeline  route,  it  will  increase  access  into  what  is  now  th 
most  remote  section  of  the  mountain  area.  This  will  necessitat 
wildlife  planning  for  other  species  that  will  tolerate  humai 
disturbance  and  the  gains  in  turkey  management  might  be  los.<i 


A  few  black  bear  remain  in  the  mc 
tains  in  the  wild  and  remote  areas  a 
from  human  disturbance.  The  const 
lion  of  the  Parkway  might  endanger 
small  population  or  turn  them 
"garbage-can  bears"  like  those  in 
Smokies. 
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remote  area  in  North  Georgia  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  auto-bound. 

It  goes  through  the  largest  portion  of  semi-wild  land 
remaining  in  North  Georgia  and  its  potential  damage  to 
wildlife  and  to  wildlife  habitat  is  considerable.  Approxi- 
mately 4,000  acres  of  prime  wildlife  habitat  will  be 
drastically  altered  and  the  wildlife  values  lost  if  the 
Parkway  is  constructed  along  the  presently  proposed 
ridgeline  route.  The  proposed  corridor  brings  the  Park- 
way route  in  contact  with  one  proposed  and  six  existing 
wildlife  management  areas  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Those 
areas  are  managed  for  enhanced  wildlife  values  and  pro- 
duction and  it  is  possible  that  the  proposed  route  might 
be  in  violation  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  for  lack 
of  consideration  of  environmental  impacts  on  these 
areas. 

Besides  the  initial  disruption  of  the  road's  construc- 
tion, the  two  proposed  recreation  sites  at  Plum  Orchard 
and  Winding  Stair  Gaps  will  further  degrade  the  remote 
quality  of  these  areas.  These  two  sites  are  proposed  in 
areas  of  presently  high  wildlife  populations  and  signifi- 
cance, and  they  will  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
human  activity  and  disturbance  in  these  areas. 

The  adverse  effects  of  heavy  human  access  on  wildlife 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Accidental  road-kills  and 
increased  game  law  violations  go  hand-in-hand  with  in- 
creased road  access.  Another  major  problem  of  in- 
creased access  is  the  loss  of  remote  character  of  the  area. 
All  wildlife  is  adversely  affected  by  this,  but  some 
species  are  less  tolerant  of  human  disturbance  than 
others.  Black  bear  and  wild  turkey  require  the  most 
remote  conditions  and  these  two  species  are  expected  to 
suffer  the  most  serious  harm  from  the  construction  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension.  The  black  bear  is 
presently  holding  its  own  due  to  the  wild  terrain  and 
limited  access  of  the  Appalachian  Ridge.  The  wild  tur- 
key population  in  the  mountains  is  increasing  due  to 
intensive  management  efforts  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division.  It  is  feared  that  the  wild  bear  population  and 
the  recent  gains  in  wild  turkey  management  will  be  sac- 
rificed if  the  Parkway  is  built  on  the  proposed  ridgeline 
route. 

Fisheries  too  will  be  adversely  affected  by  road  con- 
struction along  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Divide.  Al- 
most all  the  trout  streams  in  Georgia  have  their  source 
along  this  ridge  and  would  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
siltation  and  pollution  from  this  scenic  highway.  The  silt 
comes  to  the  stream  in  the  form  of  muddy  runoff  from 
the  construction  site  and  the  erosion  may  continue  for 
months  or  even  years  after  the  construction  is  com- 
pleted. The  silt  is  damaging  in  that  it  covers  the  gravel 
in  which  the  trout  lay  their  eggs.  This  seriously  limits 
reproduction  and  attacks  the  fishery  at  its  source  by 
damaging  the  potential  for  natural  reproduction.  Like- 
wise the  eggs  and  young  of  aquatic  insects  are  smothered 
by  the  silt,  depleting  the  trout's  major  food  source. 

Other  stream  pollutants  such  as  gasoline,  oil,  asphalt 
particles  and  particulate  matter  from  auto  emissions 
may  also  be  washed  into  the  streams  from  a  road.  The 
artificial  routing  of  rain  water  through  ditches  and  cul- 
verts concentrates  these  pollutants  and  transfers  them 
directly  into  the  stream.  The  proposed  location  of  the 
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The  long-spurred  violet  (viola  rostrata)  occurs  in  rich  woods 
with  limy  soil  from  southwestern  Quebec  south  as  far  as  extreme 
north  Georgia.  Named  for  the  long  spur-like  projection  at  the 
rear  base  of  its  flowers  and  buds,  this  specie v  blooms  from  April 
through  June  within  its  range.  A  northern  species,  the  long-spur 
is  found  in  the  mountains  where  altitude  allows  the  cool  climatic 
conditions  this  species  requires.  It  is  considered  rare  in  Georgia. 

Road  construction  invariably  causes  siltation  of  streams  in  a 
steep  slope  area.  This  siltation  and  heavy  fishing  pressure  from 
easy  road  access  can  seriously  impair  a  naturally  reproducing 
wild  trout  fishery.  If  the  Parkway  is  built  along  the  proposed 
ridgeline  route,  it  will  be  at  the  headwaters  of  a  good  portion 
of  Georgia's  trout  streams.  It  would  severely  impair  or  even 
eliminate  the  wild  trout  fishery  in  these  streams. 
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Blue  Ridge  Parkway  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridj 
Divide  puts  it  at  the  head  of  every  watershed  it  crosse 
and  would  affect  every  stream  in  those  watersheds. 

This  same  surface  runoff  would,  in  the  summer,  t 
much  warmer  than  the  water  in  the  trout  streams.  I 
hasty  collection  and  diversion  from  the  road  surface  1 
the  streams  could  cause  the  streams'  water  temperatui 
to  rise,  an  example  of  thermal  pollution.  Trout  are  d< 
pendent  on  cold  water  and  this  is  a  critical  matter  o 
Georgia  trout  streams;  a  regulation  of  the  Environment: 
Protection  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  R( 
sources  makes  it  illegal  to  alter  water  temperature  in 
designated  trout  stream. 

The  ecological  changes  resulting  from  the  Parkway 
construction  along  the  Appalachian  Ridge  will  affei 
wildlife  populations  throughout  the  mountains.  It  wi 
also  affect  many  of  the  management  piograms  of  tl 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  Management  for  game  speci< 
which  require  remote  lands,  such  as  the  wild  turkey,  wi 
have  to  be  cancelled,  with  the  emphasis  shifted  to  thos 
species  of  wildlife  with  a  higher  tolerance  for  huma 
and  habitat  disturbance.  The  increased  accessibility  an 
fishing  pressure  on  trout  streams  will  also  have  its  effec 
Coupled  with  the  deterioration  of  the  streams  due  1 
road  construction,  this  will  change  the  current  manag 
ment  system  favoring  a  wild  trout  population.  "Put  ar 
take"  fishing  will  have  to  receive  the  greatest  emphasi 

The   construction    of   the    Parkwav    Extension    w 
necessitate  a  complete  change  in  wildlife  planning  in  tl 
Georgia  Mountains.  The  sportsman  may  expect  to  e< 
perience  lower  quality  recreational  experiences  as 
result. 

The  Georgia  mountains  are  the  southern  terminus 
the   Appalachian   Range    and   are   the   southern-mc 
mountain  habitat  in  the  Eastern  U.S.  They  are  I 
southern  limit  of  the  ranges  of  many  northern  sped* 
both  plants  and  animals.  Some  of  these  species  are  e^ 
dangered  or  rare  and  the  impacts  of  the  Parkway  wot 
be  very  damaging.  These  plant  and  animal  species 
most  always  are  found  on  the  upper  elevations  of  t 
mountains  where  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  wl 
setting  allow.  For  instance,  these  high  elevation  rid  t 
areas  are  the  southern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  northe" 
raven,  (corvus  corax  principalis). 

These  rare  plant  and  animal  communities  exist  by 
precarious  toe-hold  on  the  Appalachian  ridge  where  in 
Parkway  Extension  is  proposed.  This  construction  coil 
well  be  the  first  step  toward  the  annihilation  of  th<  S 
delicately  balanced  natural  communities. 

There  is  yet  another  loss  to  consider  in  the  pres<  I 
location  of  the  proposed  corridor  of  the  Blue  Ri(  J 
Parkway  Extension.  This  loss  is  not  as  easily  isolated  ( 
computed  as  wildlife  populations  but  it  is  a  real  1 8 
nonetheless.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  wild  and  remote  qua  il 
of  the  Georgia  mountains  that  is  so  essential  to  | 
character  of  an  unspoiled  natural  environment.  T  l 
quality  is  irreplaceable;  once  it  is  destroyed  by  slur 
sighted  or  ill-advised  development  it  can  never  r 
reclaimed. 

A  good  portion  of  this  mountainous  area  is  aire  I 
verging  on  over-development,  but  the  higher  elevati  P 
still  remain  in  a  semi-wild  condition.  An  area  six  m  I 
in  width  along  this  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  has  poter  i 


defacto  wilderness  area  —  the  same  area  through 
h  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension 
d  be  routed.  The  mountain  resources  of  Georgia, 
ively  small  in  area,  cannot  be  expected  to  withstand 
ncreased  usage  which  will  be  placed  upon  them  by 
instruction  of  the  Parkway  along  the  ridge  route. 
Parkway  will  act  as  a  springboard  for  environmen- 
Kpl -:tation  of  the  area  far  beyond  the  direct  adverse 
ts  of  its  initial  construction.  Future  tourist  develop- 
t  will  be  stimulated  on  both  public  and  private  land, 
/er  robbing  this  area  of  its  remote  qualities, 
le  existing  system  of  roads  in  North  Georgia  is 
idy  extensive  and  a  person  may  travel  with  relative 
throughout  the  mountains  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beau- 
nd  recreational  facilities  already  existing.  If  the 
ant  trend  toward  exploitive  recreational  develop- 
t  continues,  the  mountains  will  soon  be  nothing 
;  than  an  over-developed  recreational  park  lacking 
portion  in  which  one  can  find  solitude, 
lere  is  an  economic  value  to  the  Parkway,  this  fact 
lot  be  denied,  but  the  question  remains  .  .  .  "Is  the 
a  to  be  derived  from  this  project  worth  the  price  we 
pay?" 

hat  price  would  include  some  considerable  losses, 
in  measurable  things  and  intangible  qualities  that 
gone  can  never  be  replaced.  There  are  the  potential 
:s  in  the  wild  game  resources,  particularly  bear  and 
ey.  The  wild  trout  fishery  would  be  damaged  and 
d  possibly  be  lost.  The  habitats  of  several  rare  and 
mgered  species  of  animals  and  plants  could  be  ad- 
ely  affected,  destroying  that  delicate  balance  by 
:h  they  exist. 

he  environmental  damages  and  losses  of  this  ridge- 
route  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension  are  like- 
i  be  much  greater  than  can  be  conceived  at  this  time, 
iew  of  the  massive  damages  which  will  result  from 
construction  and  the  violations  of  environmental 
ective  regulations,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Blue 
>e  Parkway  Extension  be  constructed  on  a  low-land 
e  which  will  have  fewer  adverse  effects  on  the 
iral  environment.  A  route  extending  from  Acworth 
)illard  through  the  vicinities  of  Dawsonville,  Dah- 
ga,  Helen  and  Clayton,  avoiding  prime  wildlife  habi- 
ind  remote  areas,  will  cause  the  least  environmental 
ages.  This  route  would  have  significant  scenic  and 
)ric  value  and  would  allow  access  to  the  presently 
;tructed  mountainous  route  in  North  Carolina  with 
imal  damages  to  the  Georgia  mountains.  This  lower 
ation  route  will  be  less  likely  to  be  in  violation  of 
ronmental  regulations,  and  is  more  likely  to  receive 
sanction  of  conservation  agencies,  groups  and  organ- 
}ns. 

he  wild  and  remote  ridgeline  in  question  gives  a 
lerness  character  to  the  whole  mountain  region  and 
character  is  what  people  come  to  see.  To  try  to 
:ally  analyze  or  even  describe  this  attraction  is  futile; 
-fies  both  efforts.  It  is  the  same  reaction  that  makes 
;hing  trip  after  wild  trout  exciting  and  a  trip  to  the 
market  an  onerous  task,  or  a  wild  iris  more  thrilling 
i  a  potted  geranium.  In  one  case  the  subject  is  wild 
free  —  in  the  other,  captive  and  subservient  to  the 
k-a-day  world, 
he  Appalachian  Ridge  may  or  may  not  be  a  wilder- 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 

It  is  feared  that  the  Parkway  will  stimulate  development  along 
the  Appalachian  ridge  forever  rqbbing  the  area  of  its  primitive 
quality.  This  photo  of  the  Parkway  in  Virginia  shows  that  the 
National  Park  Service's  protective  abi-lity  extends  only  as  far 
as  its  right-of-way. 


ness  area  by  strict  regulatory  definition,  but  it  is  all 
Georgia  has  left  and  as  such  deserves  protection.  For 
whatever  the  reasons  might  be,  wild  and  remote  areas 
are  presently  in  high  demand,  and  the  indications  are 
that  this  demand  will  grow  in  the  future. 

By  such  measures  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  the 
construction  of  the  Parkway  extension  is  in  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  this  unique  and  significant  natural  area. 
It  is  also  doubtful  that  future  generations  will  view 
favorably  the  sacrifice  of  this  fine  semi-wilderness  area 
to  achieve  short-range  goals  —  particularly  since  suit- 
able, less  damaging  alternatives  are  available.  >*► 


Cuts  and  fills  on  steep  slopes  are  slow  to  stabilize  and  some- 
times never  completely  do.  and  continue  to  wash  silt  into  the 
streams  for  years.  This  photo  of  the  Parkway  in  North  Carolina 
shows  such  erosion. 

Photo  by  Claude  Hastings 
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Butterfly  Weed 


Asclepias  tuberosa 


By  Joseph  R.  and  Elaine  Fatora 


Butterfly-weed,  the  orange-flowered  milk- 
weed, is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of 
the  open,  dry  summer  landscape.  It  is  a  common 
roadside  —  open  field  plant  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Minnesota  and  Colorado  extending 
southward  to  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona.  A 
very  variable  species,  it  is  sometimes  found  with 
yellow  flowers  or  orange  flowers  with  yellow 
hoods.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  brightly 
colored  Monarch  butterflies  which  are  fond  of 
alighting  on  the  blooms. 

An  edible  plant,  Indians  prepared  a  crude 
sugar  from  the  flowers  and  boiled  young  seed 
pods  to  be  eaten  with  buffalo  meat.  Many  pres- 
ent day  hikers  recommend  shaking  dew-laden 
nectar  from  milkweed  blossoms  into  that  first 
cup  of  morning  coffee.  A  remedy  reputed  to  be 
a  cure  for  pleurisy  was  made  from  the  deep- 
growing  tough  rhizome;  hence,  the  name  pleu- 
risy-root originated.  Still  another  name,  "chigger- 
weed,"  has  been  applied  to  this  milkweed. 

Plants  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high  with 
erect,  hairy  stems  ascending  from  a  thick  peren- 
nial root.  Differing  from  other  milkweeds,  but- 
terfly-weed stems  contains  no  milky  sap,  and  the 
root  "bleeds"  only  slightly  when  severed.  A 
means  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by  root  divi- 
sion, breaking  its  fleshy  root  into  several  pieces. 
Oblong  leaves  are  borne  singly  and  alternate 
along  the  stem.  In  some  forms  they  vary  from 
linear  to  narrowly  lanceolate  and  are  two  to  six 
inches  long  and  one-quarter  to  one  inch  wide. 
Flowers  are  borne  in  cymose  umbels  (flat-topped 
terminal  clusters),  each  component  of  the  blos- 
som being  five-parted.  Two  hairy  erect  seed 
pods  are  borne;  one,  four  to  five  inches  long,  and 
the  other  often  stunted. 

Look  for  butterfly-weed's  vivid  flame  flower 
clusters  from  July  to  September  throughout  the 
state. 


"Welcome  to  Jckyll  Island!"  The  twin 
towers  at  the  entrance  to  the  Jekyll 
Island  causeway  invite  the  visitor  to  step 
through  the  doorway  of  the  past  into  a 
sunlit  world  of  excitement  and  pleasure. 


JEKYLL  ISLAND 

A  Living  Past  —  A  Glowing  Future 


By  J.  Hall 
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.oiling  thunderheads  towering  into 

sky  above  Jekyll  Island  met  and 

ided  at  the  horizon  with  the  me- 

c  grey  sheen  of  the   angry  sea 

:h  slashed  with  foam-flecked  ta- 

at  the  wind-swept  beach.  For  a 

[  while  I  stood  staring  in  thrilled 

ination  and  mounting  excitement 

ihe  churning  ocean  which  pushed 

5   of   billowing   foam    upon    the 

:h.  Closing  my  eyes,  I  breathed 

)ly  of  the  salt  laden  air,  suddenly 

ng  completely  and  utterly  alone, 

eck  flung  before  the  vast  heaving 

[nos  of  the  ceaseless  sea,  and  the 

I  ng  was  both  sadness  and  exulta- 

: .  Finally  I  reluctantly  turned  away 

!  set  out  to  inspect  my  surround- 

'.  ircling  the  ^ourd-shaped  island, 
)  issed  the  convention  hall  and  a 
:  ber  of  sparkling  motels  and  res- 
ants.  On  the  "hill"  I  could  see 
carefully  tended  greens  of  a  golf 
i  se,  and  along  the  beach  several 
:  ic    bath    houses    and    dressing 
i  ns.    I    passed    attractive    private 
i  es  with  manicured  lawns.  Further 
i  g,  a  large  apartment  complex  was 
1  tx  construction  on  the  ocean  front, 
1  then  there  were  only  trees  and 
marsh,  and  quietness. 
*  by  first  stop  was  the  Cherokee 
r  ipground,   Jekyll's   public   camp- 
facility.    Checking    in,    I    found 
i  ne  Morrow,  the  manager,  who 
1    me  on  a  tour  of  the  grounds. 
I  .ickly  noticed  the  naturalness  of 
campground  setting,  and  it  was 
:  ;nt  that  every  effort  had  been 
( e   to   preserve    it.    Even   though 
grounds  have  hosted  some  50  to 
housand  campers  annually  since 
3  opened  in  1958,  there  has  been 
i  singly  little  wear  and  tear  on  the 
■  in. 

I  lere  are  spaces  for  about  225 
fa  ^sites,  most  of  which  have  water 
1  electricity,  and  two  dumping  sta- 
i    for  trailers.  There  are  showers 


'(  'k  trunks  and  gnarled  branches  of 
i  yll's  picturesque  oaks  frame  this  scene 
'  me  of  the  thousands  of  families  who 
i  ually  come  to  enjoy  the  ocean  and 
ti  es  of  white  sand  beaches. 


and  toilets,  laundry  facilities  and  a 
general  store.  Rates  are  reasonable, 
and  it  is  possible  to  reserve  a  camp- 
site, by  mail  only.  A  $3.00  deposit 
is  required. 

After  getting  squared  away,  I  set 
out  to  do  a  little  more  exploring. 
Driving  under  a  vaulted  archway  of 
live  oak  limbs,  I  returned  again  to 
the  beach  and  stopped  for  a  while, 


irresistibly  drawn  once  more  by  the 
lure  of  the  ocean. 

As  I  gazed,  the  rust  streaked  sil- 
houette of  a  tramp  freighter  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  landward  bound  from 
who  knows  what  far  distant  oceans, 
and  it  required  but  an  easy  exercise 
of  the  imagination  to  send  the  vision 
hundreds  of  years  into  the  past,  pic- 
turing instead  of  flaking  stacks  and 


A  brisk  game  of  tennis  may  be  a  welcome 
change  of  pace  from  a  leisurely  round  of 
golf  or  a  stroll  along  the  beach. 


rusty  booms  the  straining  masts  and 
sails  of  the  exploring  ships  first 
glimpsed  so  long  ago  by  fearful  In- 
dians perhaps  standing  on  that  very 
spot. 

A  blink,  and  years  melted  away, 
and  the  toil-weary  freighter  assumed 
the  sleek,  rapier  thin  lines  of  a  mil- 
lionaire's yacht,  gleaming  in  white 
and  gold  as  it  approached  the  anchor- 
age which  berthed  the  playthings  of 
some  of  th©  world's  richest  men,  en- 
tering a  harbor  which  was  as  jealously 
guarded  against  the  hoi  polloi  as  it 
once  was  against  the  Spaniards  two 
centuries  before. 

Such  is  the  magic  and  the  majesty 
of  Jekyll  Island,  and  few  visitors  to 
that  enchanting  spot  can  escape  the 
feelines  of  awe  and  excitement  that 
seem  so  much  a  part  of  it.  There  is 
an  air  of  wildness  and  mystery  that 
whispers  through  the  tangled  limbs 
of  the  wind-tortured  oaks.  Ghosts  of 
a  glittering  past  seem  io  drift  through 
the  halls  of  the  cottage-mansions,  and 
you  can  almost  believe  you  can  still 
hear  the  tinkle  of  champagne  glasses 
or  the  clack  of  polo  mallets  on  the 
lawns.  The  past  is  very  much  alive 
on  Jekyll.  It  confronts  and  surrounds 
at  every  turn,  and  as  I  stared  at  the 
moiling  sea  I  mentally  reviewed  my 
sketchy  knowledge  of  the  island's 
history. 

Jekyll's  first  recorded  name  was 
Ospo;  so  named  by  the  Muskhogean 
Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Creek  Nation 
which  inhabited  the  island  when  the 


At  times  Jekyll's  beaches  are  a  shell  collector's  paradise.  When  we  were  there, 
waves  piled  a  wide  assortment  on  the  sand,  which  the  kids  eagerly  dived  into. 
I  tried  to  supervise  their  plunder,  but  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  we  still  arrived  home 
with  a  number  of  over-ripe  mollusks  and  one  very  sick  starfish.  WHEW! 


^z: 


■i 


/  is  definitely  golf  oriented,  with 
excellent  courses  to  play,  plus  a 
\ture  course  for  the  kids.  Most  of 
totels  offer  package  plans  with  greens 
ncluded  in  their  rates. 


vt.  - 


Spaniards  first  came  there  in  1566. 
The  Spanish  established  a  mission  as 
they  usually  did  wherever  they  land- 
ed, and  occupied  territory  between 
there  and  St.  Augustine  with  pretty 
much  the  free  run  of  things  until 
Oglethorpe  came  on  the  scene  about 
1736.  Although  his  forces  were  se- 
verely limited,  Oglethorpe  made  a 
brave  show  of  strength  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  Indians  who  by  then  had 
numerous  reasons  to  bear  little  love 
for  the  burly  conquistadores,  he  more 
or  less  bluffed  the  Spaniards  into 
keeping  to  St.  Augustine.  Then  he 
staked  out  a  British  claim  to  the 
island. 

Oglethorpe  changed  the  name,  re- 
naming Ospo  in  honor  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and 
established  a  permanent  garrison 
with  Captain  (later  Major)  William 
Horton  in  charge.  Horton  built  a 
large  barn  and  a  plantation  house, 
the  first  permanent  dwelling  to  be 
erected  on  the  island.  Constructed  of 
tabby,  a  material  composed  of  sand, 
lime  and  crushed  oyster  shells,  the 
walls  of  Horton's  house  are  still  stand- 
ing. He  then  quickly  proceeded  to 
clear  land  and  plant  fruit  trees  and 
crops,  principally  rye,  barley  and 
hops,  and  built  the  first  brewery  on 
Georgia  soil. 

The  Spaniards,  meanwhile,  were 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Georgia,  and  when  it  appeared 
the  British  were  becoming  too  en- 
trenched and  strong  for  their  Meri- 
terranean  peace  of  mind,  they  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  take  some  action. 
Accordingly,  they  marched  north- 
ward, and  the  ensuing  sorties  even- 
tually led  to  the  Battle  of  Bloody 
Marsh  in  1742  when  Oglethorpe  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  the  Spanish  out  of 
the  islands  for  good. 

In  1791,  Jekyll  was  acquired  by 
four  Frenchmen  after  being  lost  by 
several  preceding  owners  for  non- 
payment of  debts  or  taxes.  Eventually 
one  of  these,  Christopher  Poulain  du 
Bignon,  obtained  full  ownership  of 
the  island.  He  renovated  the  house 
built  by  Major  Horton  which  had 
been  damaged  by  fire  during  the  bat- 
tles with  the  Spaniards,  and  moved  in. 
The  island  remained  in  his  family 
until  purchased  by  the  Jekyll  Island 
Club,  an  organization  of  multi-mil- 
lionaires, in   1886. 

Established    as    a   hide-away   and 


\ 


Should  you  tire  of  salt  water  or  if  the  weather's  bad,  there's  no  need  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  a  refreshing  dip.  And  there's  always  plenty  of  elbow  room  in  Jekyll's  "Aquarama," 
one  of  the  largest  indoor  swimming  pools  in  the  world. 


wintertime  watering  spot  for  the  fabu- 
lously wealthy,  the  island  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  exclusive 
resorts  in  the  world.  The  club  roster 
included  such  names  as  Rockefeller, 
Pulitzer,  Gould,  Crane,  Goodyear, 
Macy  and  Morgan,  and  its  member- 
ship controlled  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  wealth  of  the  entire  world. 
Access  to  the  island,  except  by  mem- 
bership or  express  permission,  was 
rigidly  forbidden.  Even  invited  guests 
were  strictly  limited  to  a  visit  of  not 
more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  "not  one  uninvited  foot 
touched  the  island  in  the  sixty-one 
years  of  its  (the  Jekyll  Island  Club's) 
existence."  In  fact,  not  until  1954 
when  the  present  causeway  and  bridge 
was  opened,  could  anyone  reach  the 
island  except  by  boat  or  airplane. 

In  1942,  because  of  the  possibility 
of  invasion  by  landing  parties  from 
German  submarines,  the  United  States 
government  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
Jekyll  Island  and  placed  it  under  the 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
most  of  the  eccentric  old  fire  horses 


who  demanded  quiet  and  seclusion 
were  gone.  The  young  Turks  who  had 
assumed  the  tedious  burdens  of  their 
father's  wealth  craved  the  night  life 
and  excitement  of  more  fast-paced  re- 
sorts such  as  Palm  Beach  and  the 
Riviera,  and  Jekyll  remained  virtually 
abandoned  until  purchased  from  the 
Jekyll  Club  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  1947. 

Reminders  of  the  island's  former 
opulence  are  very  much  in  evidence 
at  Jekyll's  Old  Village,  where  the 
"cottages"  of  most  of  the  former  own- 
ers still  stand  in  all  their  glory.  Per- 
haps you  and  I  might  have  a  bit  of 
difficulty  understanding  the  distinc- 
tion, but  to  those  old  fellows,  a  "cot- 
tage" was  a  cottage,  by  heck,  whether 
it  contained  one  room  or  fifty,  cost 
ten  dollars  or  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  most  of  these  did. 

If  the  members  of  the  old  Jekyll 
Club  had  their  human  weaknesses 
they  took  pains  to  conceal  them,  and 
money  provided  the  armor  to  erect 
a  bulwark  against  almost  any  en- 
trant. Although  crass  ostentation  was 
frowned   upon   (Richard   Crane,   the 


plumbing  magnate,  was  censured  for 
building  a  $500,000  "cottage"  which 
outshone  the  Clubhouse  in  its  ele- 
gance) these  people  were  too  accus- 
tomed to  wealth  and  what  it  could 
provide  to  think  of  living  in  any  other  i 
fashion.  A  simple  "picnic"  on  the 
beach  became  a  five  course  banquet 
of  crepe  suzettes,  lobster  Newburg, 
oysters  Rockefeller  and  Baked  Alas- 
ka, served  by  white-jacketed  waiters 
on  tables  covered  by  white  linen 
cloths.  No  sandy  hot  dogs  for  those 
kids! 

My  musings  were  interrupted  by 
the  sight  of  a  solitary  sea  gull  waft- 
ing by  on  motionless  wings,  his  head 
hanging.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  put 
on  the  brakes  and  clawed  frantically 
for  altitude.  His  wings  folded  and  he 
dropped  like  a  rock  to  emerge  sud- 
denly from  the  crest  of  a  wave  with 
the  tail  of  a  lonely  supper  flapping 
weakly  out  of  the  side  of  his  beak. 
Startled  out  of  my  reverie,  I  waved 
congratulations  to  the  no-doubt  burp- 
ing sea  gull,  and  returned  to  the  truck. 

I  had  the  road  to  myself,  and  driv- 
ing a  leisurely  circuit  of  the  island,  I 


>on  saw  other  reminders  of  Jekyll's 
>rmer  days.  Wildlife  species  that  the 
Id  moguls  imported  and  protected 
>r  their  hunting  pleasure  still  thrive, 
/ildlife  is  still  protected,  and  al- 
iough  many  of  the  numerous  deer 
ave  been  captured  and  transported 
»  other  areas  of  the  state  where 
le  population  needed  increasing  I 
>unted  no  less  than  seven  whitetails 
lat  popped  out  of  the  bush  in  front 
'  me  at  the  sides  of  the  road.  Near 
ie  Crane  cottage,  a  flock  of  wild 
rkeys  strutted,  proud  and  confident; 

I  inquisitive  raccoon  and  what  must 
we  been  a  score  of  possums  grum- 
ed  about  the  quality  of  refuse  in 
ins  around  the  campground,  and  it's 
lusual  not  to  see  at  least  30  or  40 
tttontails  placidly  munching  grass 
ong  the  causeway  leading  to  the 
land.  Although  many  viewers  take 
ich  scenes  completely  for  granted, 
kyll  is  a  notable  example  of  how 
inters  themselves  have  been  the  in- 
ruments  in  restoring  wildlife  which 
eryone,  later,  can  enjoy. 

After  I  toured  a  couple  of  the  cot- 
ges  and  stopped  to  read  historical 
arkers  and  inspect  some  of  the  an- 
;nt  ruins  on  the  island,  I  swung  out 

see  what  else  there  was  to  offer. 
:rhaps  the  most  notable  features  on 
e  island  are  the  convention  facilities 
id  the  motels.  The  big  aquarama  in- 
ades  one  of  the  largest  covered  and 
ated  swimming  pools  in  the  world, 
it  the  complex  includes  meeting, 
invention  and  banquet  facilities  as 
ill.  Large  enough  for  two  groups 
nultaneously,  there  are  convention 
commodations  for  2,000,  and  ban- 
let  facilities  for  1,500.  The  six 
otels  on  the  island  have  a  total  of 
'.5  rooms,  and  a  seventh,  scheduled 
r  completion  in  August,  will  have  an 
ditional  132  rooms.  Three  of  the 
isting  motels  and  the  new  one  under 
nstruction  also  have  meeting  facili- 
s  for  an  additional  several  hundred 
rsons. 

Finally,  I  rambled  down  to  the  new 
hing  pier.  Now  that's  quite  an  im- 
essive  object,  but  rumor  hath  it  that 

qualities  are  somewhat  relative.  As 
i    aesthetic  species  of  architecture, 
>  a  shining  example.  But  if  you're 
!  erested  in  it  strictly  from  a  fishing 
i  sect,  it  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
ed. It  seems  that  the  pier  extends 

I I  into   the    main   channel   of   the 
unswick  River.  It's  fun  to  watch  the 

i  ge  ships  pass,  but  the  current  is  so 


Fishing  from  the  fish- 
ing pier  on  Jekyll 
has  been  compared 
to  fishing  on  Peach- 
tree  Street,  results- 
wise.  Good  fishing 
can  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  a  near-by 
creek. 


swift  you  can  hardly  keep  a  line  in  the 
water.  There  are  thoughts  of  building 
a  jetty  out  far  enough  to  slow  things 
down  a  bit,  but  right  now  you  can't 
hope  for  much  more  than  a  "flying" 
fish,  and  he's  just  about  got  to  be 
breaking  the  sound  barrier  in  order  to 
catch  up  with  your  bait. 

There's  good  fishing  in  Clam  Creek 
right  next  to  the  pier,  and  surf  casting 
is  recommended  at  Driftwood  Beach, 
just  beyond  the  creek.  Fishing  is  usu- 
ally good  for  trout  and  drum  at  the 
new  marina  basin,  and  folks  down 
there  can  get  carried  away  talking 
about  the  fresh  water  bass  and  bream 
fishing  in  the  golf  course  lake. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  things  to 


do  as  well.  If  you  like  golf,  the  three 
courses  are  excellent,  and  there's  also 
a  miniature  course  that's  a  big  favorite 
with  the  kids.  The  Aquarama  pool  is 
open  year  'round  for  those  who  like  a 
change  from  ocean  swimming.  There 
are  tennis  courts,  wildlife  and  sight- 
seeing tours  and  a  museum  in  the 
Rockefeller  cottage  in  Old  Village. 
But  most  of  all  there  is  the  sea,  and 
the  clean  beaches,  looking  for  shells 
or  just  loosing  yourself  in  restful  con- 
templation of  the  waves. 

There  was  no  discernable  sunset 
that  evening,  it  just  got  dark,  and  I 
decided  to  call  it  a  day.  But  by  the 
next  morning  the  nor'easter  had  blown 
itself  out,  and  the  sun  rose  bright  and 


A  tour  of  Jekyll's  Old  Village  is  like  a  brief  trip  into  another  world.  The  Rockefeller 
Cottage,  built  by  William  G.  Rockefeller,  younger  brother  of  the  famous  John  D.,  is 
now  a  museum  filled  with  memorabilia  of  the  island's  opulent  past  when  Jekyll  was 
owned  by  the  fabulously  rich.  It  was  then  one  of  the  most  exclusive  resorts  in  the  entire 
world. 
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full  and  golden  and  deliriously  warm 
in  the  cool  morning  breeze,  and  then 
I  knew  that  this  is  the  real  experience 
that  Jekyll  Island  has  to  offer.  The 
past  is  there,  to  be  remembered,  to  be 
honored,  to  be  preserved.  But  a  new 
day,  a  new  era  has  come  to  Jekyll.  Its 
beauties,  its  growing  facilities  for  rec- 
reation and  its  vast  potential  for  re- 
creation in  this  bewildering  fast-paced 
world  are  now  available,  not  just  to  a 
very  exclusive  few,  but  to  all  of  us  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate. 

It's  very  definitely  a  place  that  can 
be  fully  appreciated.  >** 

This  peaceful  scene  symbolizes  better  than 
any  words  the  changes  which  have  come 
to  Jekyll.  The  past,  mysterious,  haunted, 
exciting,  gay,  sometimes  even  terrible  and 
bloody  .  .  .  but  always  vivid  .  .  .  slowly 
fades  but  lingers  in  the  memory  as  colorful 
as  a  glowing  sunset.  With  the  dawn  comes 
a  new  day  .  .  .  a  new  era  .  .  .  for  this 
shining  jewel  among  Georgia's  Golden 
Isles. 
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How  to  Avoid 

AMPGROUND  INSECTS 


By  Tim  Renken 

Photos  by  Bob  Busby 

Of  all  the  worries  experienced  by  this  country's 
pioneers,  what  single  thing  bothered  them  most? 

In  their  diaries  and  memoirs  they  mentioned  Indians, 
rivers,  wild  animals  and  the  weather,  but  none  of  these 
comes  up  so  frequently  as  the  insects.  Mosquitos,  deer 
flies,  black  flies,  ticks  and  other  pests  were  a  constant 
source  of  discomfort  to  early  settlers  and  travelers. 

Today's  travelers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Indians 


and  normalb  hale  to  fear  from  rampaging  rivers, 
weather  or  .»d  animals.  But  insects  remain  a  significant 
source  .rotation.  But  now  people  with  the  know-how 
can  '  .  gely  avoid  discomforts  associated  with  bug  pests. 
or  the  camper,  such  know-how  is  essential  because 
ougs  can  ruin  a  camping  trip.  The  bug  problem  should 
be  on  a  camper's  mind  from  the  first  time  he  starts 
selecting  his  camping  equipment  since  the  equipment  is 
what  stands  between  him  and  the  bugs. 

Every  good,  modejn  tent  on  the  market  today  is 
virtually  bug  proof.  For  example,  most  modern  tents 
have  fine-mesh  nylon  screens  over  entrances  and 
windows.  Large,  durable  zippers  close  the  screens  over 
the  doors  to  seal  out  even  the  tiniest  flying  pest.  Many 
tents  have  sewn-in  floors  so  occupants  are  surrounded 
entirely  by  insect-proof  material. 

If  the  camper  expects  to  be  in  areas  where  insects  are 
a  problem,  such  as  in  the  black  fly  areas  of  the  north  or 
the  deer  fly  areas  of  the  mountains,  the  camper  probably 
should  include  in  his  equipment  a  screened  shelter  to 
enclose  his  eating  and  cooking  area. 

The  next  point  at  which  to  consider  bug  pests  is  when 
the  camper  selects  his  camp  site.  Some  places  are  just 
normally  more  buggy  than  others. 

Mosquitos  breed  in  standing  water  and  prefer  shallow 
water  loaded  with  weeds  or  debris  or  somthing  on  which 
the  larvae  can  cling.  Ditches  with  stagnant  water,  dumps 
where  rainwater  collects  in  cans  or  jars,  swamps  or 
ponds  with  grassy  shallows  all  offer  excellent  breeding 
places  for  mosquitos.  Just  a  little  distance  from  places 
like  these  can  make  a  lot  of  difference  because  mosqui- 
tos usually  don't  travel  very  far  in  their  brief  lifetimes. 


Unless  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  the  campsite  scrupulou 
clean,  the  campers  who  return  to  this  area  will  be  joined 
hordes  of  bugs  and  insects. 


This  xarhatic  can  has  a  lid.  The  major  purpose  of  the  lid  is  to 
keep  animals  and  bugs  out.  A  garbage  can  is  sure  to  attract 
insects    when    left   uncovered,   even    though    it   may    be   empty. 
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Mosquitos,  fragile  as  they  are,  dislike  flying  in  the 
wind  so  the  best  campsites  are  those  exposed  to  the 
breeze  such  as  on  points  of  islands  or  out  in  open  fields. 

Once  the  camper  is  settled,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  he  can  do  to  minimize  the  bug  problem. 

Most  mosquitos  are  largely  nocturnal.  They  spend  the 
days  holed  up  in  the  grass  or  brush  and  emerge  to  do 
their  dirty  work  in  the  evenings.  Persons  experienced  in 
camping  in  mosquito  country,  for  example,  plan  their 
activities  so  they  aren't  out  in  the  evenings.  That's  when 
they  sit  and  talk  or  read  or  play  cards  in  their  roomy, 
bug-proof  tents. 

This  brings  up  a  point  that  should  be  discussed.  It 
concerns  the  habit  of  some  campers  of  spraying  the  in- 
side of  their  tent  to  kill  out  all  the  mosquitos  before 
going  to  bed. 

First  of  all,  there  is  some  question  as  to  just  how  safe 
it  is  to  breathe  in  a  lot  of  bug  spray.  Second,  there  is  the 
obnoxious  odor  left  when  the  stuff  settles  all  over  the 
bedding.  Third,  the  practice  is  of  questionable  necessity. 
The  tent  entrance  screen  should  be  kept  zippered  all  the 
time  in  bad  mosquito  areas  and  each  camper  should  get 
in  the  habit  of  zipping  it  closed  behind  him  as  he  enters 
and  exits.  Those  few  mosquitos  that  may  slip  in  the  tent 
despite  those  precautions  can  easily  be  swatted  by  hand. 

This  writer  also  has  serious  reservations  about  spray- 
ing around  picnic  tables  to  ward  off  flies  and  other  bugs, 
too.  Just  possibly  the  spray  is  more  dangerous  when  used 
around  food  than  the  bugs. 

Aerosol-type  or  other  types  of  personal  bug  repellants 
are  entirely  another  matter.  Used  as  directed  they  offer 
an  apparently  safe  and  certainly  effective  method  of 
warding  off  mosquitos  and  other  pests.  The  aerosols  are 
particularly  easy  to  use  and  offer  effective  though  tempo- 
rary protection  against  such  things  as  sand  fleas  and 
mosquitos.  Against  black  flies  and  the  like  they  offer 
partial  protection. 

They  do  an  excellent  job  against  ticks  and  chiggers 


Grills  arc  provided  at  most  campsites  in  Georgia  stale  parks. 
Bits  of  food  and  grease  are  sure  to  work  as  a  reverse  insect 
repellent.  A  few  moments  cleaning  up  after  a  meal  will  do 
much  to  make  cooking  areas  less  attractive  to  insects  and  bugs. 


(red  bugs)  if,  before  entering  infested  areas,  the  camper 
will  spray  his  sock  tops,  shoes,  pants  legs  and  shirt  cuffs. 
A  quick  pass  on  clothing  all  around  the  belt  area  is 
helpful  too. 

Certain  other  practices  offer  some  help  against  bugs. 
Leaving  such  things  as  sugar  and  candy  or  fruit  out  on 
the  table  between  meals  will  attract  bugs.  After  eating, 
campers  should  quickly  clean  up  dirty  dishes  and  food. 

Clothing  can  make  a  difference,  too!  The  less  skin  a 
person  exposes  the  better,  of  course.  And,  beyond  that, 
mosquitos  seem  to  like  dark  clothing  better  than  light 
and  soft,  fuzzy  fabrics  better  than  slick,  hard  finished 
ones. 

One  more  thing  about  bugs  and  bug  problems.  Don't 
put  faith  in  most  of  the  old  wives'  tales  that  circulate 
wherever  campers  gather.  One  of  the  recent  favorites 
concerns  the  eating  of  large  amounts  of  vitamin  B-l. 
Supposedly  it  causes  a  person  to  secrete  perspiration  that 
repels  mosquitos.  Army  scientists  tested  the  idea  exten- 
sively during  World  War  II  and  found  it  helps  no  more 
than  two  persons  out  of  100,000. 

One  of  the  oldest  anti-bug  practices  is  of  equally 
limited  value.  Indians  and  those  old  pioneers  used  to 
build  smoky  fires  to  repel  bugs.  The  only  way  that  works, 
though,  is  if  the  person  sits  in  the  smoke.  The  medicine 
in  that  case  is  usually  worse  than  the  sickness.  >*» 


This  weedy,  shallow  cove  is  an  ideal  breeding  place  for  mos- 
quitoes, hut  a  camp  a  short  distance  upwind  would  bv  relatively 
mosquito  free. 


Modern  tents  and  shelters  are  constructed  with  bug-proof 
screened  areas  for  ventilation  and  light.  Simply  taking  the  time 
to  zip  openings  closed  after  entering  and  leaving  will  keep  ouU 
all  but  a  very  few  insects. 
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Sportsman's 
Calendar 


PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

McDuffie— March    1    through    October 
,  1972. 

Arrowhead — April    1    through    October 
,     1972.    Wednesdays,    Saturdays,    and 
i  ndays  only. 

TROUT  SEASONS 

The  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  from 

iril  1 -October  7  on  all  open  trout  streams 

•  i  Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  be 

;ht  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  in 

!  ssession. 

The  managed  trout  streams  will  be  open 
im  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  the 
:  :cified  days  noted  in  the  Managed 
t  earn  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  not 
!  ed  in  this  schedule  open  and  close 
th  the  regular  state  trout  season  (April 
■  Dctober  7). 


The  state  trout  regulations  have  been 
j  nificantly  changed  this  season  and  the 
r  gler  is  advised  to  check  a  copy  of  the 
i  orgia  Trout   Regulations   1972   for  spe- 

c  details. 

NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 

REGULATIONS 

"here  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
i  lve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  on 
1  public  waters  of  the  state. 

Ipecial  creel  limits: 

)ne  (1)  trout  per  day  on  Waters  Creek 

Chenatee  WMA). 

"ive   (5)   largemouth   bass   per   day   on 

-ake  Russell. 

7ive  (5)  each,  largemouth  and  chain 
k  \erel  and  twenty-five  (25)  bream,  no 
n  it  on  bullhead  catfish  but  no  channel 
i  ish  may  be  taken  on  the  Suwannee  River. 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 


Management 
Area 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


BLUE   RIDGE 


Jones  Creek 
(Artificial  Lures) 


Sat.,  Sun 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat  ,  Sept.  1 
Sun  ,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Noontootla 
(artificial  lures) 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Rock  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept,  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.   1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Dukes 

Sat  ,  Sun 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat  ,  Sun 
Wed  ,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Dicks 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Waters 
(artificial  lures) 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept,  3 

LAKE   BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun,,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Wildcat 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

LAKE   RUSSELL 

Middle  Broad 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

WARWOMAN 

Finney 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Sarahs 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat,,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

All  trout  streams  open  on  Saturday,  April  29  and  Sunday,  April  30.  The  succeeding  fishing  days  are  indicated.   Also 
all  trout  streams  will  be  open  on  Monday,  May  29  and  Tuesday,  July  4. 
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ON  THE  COVERS 

FRONT:  Georgia  is  fortunate  in  having  an  abundance  of  natural  beauty  in  ev 
section  of  the  state;  from  a  sunset  on  the  Ogeechee  River  in  the  south,  to  a  ru 
ing  stream  at  Indian  Springs  in  middle  Georgia,  to  the  awe-inspiring  forest  of 
north  Georgia  mountains.  Photos  by  Bob  Busby  and  Bob  Wilson. 

BACK:  Waterfalls  attract  hunters,  fishermen,  hikers,  campers,  and,  of  course,  p 
tographers.  The  appeal  is  hard  to  explain  in  specific  terms,  but  almost  every 
lingers  for  a  few  wonder-filled  moments  when  he  chances  upon  a  waterfall 
masterpiece  of  nature.  Photo  by  Bob  Busby. 
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EDITORIAL 


WE'VE  CHANGED  - 

But  Then  So  Have  Most  of  You 


Progress  —  that  is  what  our  new  name  is  all 
about. 

OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA  is  symbolic  of 
the  progress  in  which  our  magazine  as  well  as 
the  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is 
currently  involved.  Our  name  has  been  changed 
to  incorporate  all  of  the  many  activities  of  our 
Department  into  one  publication  and  thereby 
adding  a  more  meaningful  dimension  to  our 
magazine.  Hunting,  fishing,  boating,  camping, 
recreational  activities,  feature  stories  and  many 
more  that  incorporate  the  total  Georgia  outdoor 
environment.will  continue  as  our  major  empha- 
sis areas. 

We  are  growing  a  little  in  size  to  include  a 
broader  perspective  in  what  we  feel  you,  the 
reader,  will  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  most.  Our 
growth  in  size  will  be  paralleled  by  an  equal 
growth  in  quality  and  thereby  worthy  of  your 
continued  readership. 

Our  growth  and  progress  have  been  the  result 
of  input  from  many  sources  with  the  greatest 
input  coming  from  you,  the  subscribers. 

Read  with  us  and  through  the  pages  of  OUT- 
DOORS IN  GEORGIA  hunt  with  us,  fish  with 
us,  go  camping,  hiking,  golfing,  skiing,  boating 
with  us  and  join  us  in  all  of  the  activities  that 
our  state's  environment  and  natural  resources 
will  allow  in  the  outdoors  in  Georgia. 
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ndian  Summer 

Squirrels 


By  Aaron  Pass 


The  long,  hot  summer  is  now  at  its 
peak  and  hunters  throughout  the  state 
have  been  wistfully  glancing  at  cal- 
endars, mentally  counting  the  days 
until  the  fall  hunting  seasons  roll 
around.  Most  seasons,  opening  in  No- 
vember, still  seem  to  be  a  long  way 
off,  but  squirrel  hunters  can  take 
heart.  An  early  squirrel  season  will 
open  statewide  September  1  and  run 
through  September  30.  This  early 
squirrel  season  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully in  north  Georgia  counties, 
but  this  is  the  first  year  on  the  state- 
wide basis. 

The  early  season  was  originally 
opened  in  response  to  the  pleas  of 
squirrel  hunters  wanting  to  hunt  dur- 
ing "Cutting-time."  This  period  occurs 
in  early  fall  when  the  just-ripening 
acorns,  hickory  nuts,  and  other  mast 
species  are  still  on  the  trees.  This  was 
the  traditional  squirrel  hunting  sea-, 
son  of  the  early  frontiersmen  and 
remained  so  up  into  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

According  to  Hubert  Handy,  Chief 
of  Wildlife  Management  for  the  Game 


and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  "The  nuts  are 
still  on  the  trees  in  September,  but 
will  fall  before  the  regular  squirrel 
season  opens  on  November  4."  This 
season  will  provide  excellent  hunting 
for  squirrels  at  a  time  when  they  are 
most  plentiful.  "We  hope  to  provide 
additional  hunting  opportunities  for 
Georgia  sportsmen  and  effectively 
manage  the  squirrel  population  by 
returning  to  this  traditional  hunting 
period,"  Handy  said. 

An  adequate  annual  harvest  of  the 
surplus  of  squirrels  produced  each 
year  is  necessary  to  good  wildlife 
management  and  maintaining  a 
healthy  squirrel  population.  Sqirrels, 
like  rabbits,  are  a  prey  species  for 
many  predators  and,  also  like  rabbits, 
squirrels  possess  a  high  reproductive 
capability.  When  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable and  good  mast  crops  produce 
abundant  food,  the  squirrel  popula- 
tion can  approach  a  maximum  den- 
sity in  a  very  short  time.  "The  amount 
of  squirrel  reproduction  in  the  spring 
is  indicative  of  the  past  year's  mast 
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These  nut  shell  cuttings  indicate  squirrel  activity  in  the  area.  For 
late  summer  hunting  the  shells  should  he  freshly  cut;  if  no  fresh 
sign  is  found,  the  squirrels  may  have  left  the  area.  Look  for  these 
cuttings  on  stumps  and  logs  as  well  as  under  the  feeding  trees. 


production.  When  that  year  was  good, 
the  squirrels  approach  breeding  sea- 
son in  good  condition  and  reproduce 
large  litters  of  young.  The  survival  of 
these  young,  however,  is  dependent 
on  the  mast  produced  the  same  sea- 
son they  were,"  Handy  said. 

Unfortunately  poor  mast  years  are 
not  uncommon  and  when  one  occurs 
simultaneously  with  a  year  of  peak 
squirrel  population,  a  food  shortage 
results.  This  is  what  is  believed  to 
have  happened  in  1966  when  north 


Georgia  was  over-run  by  migrating 
squirrels.  Several  good  mast  seasons 
had  produced  a  large  squirrel  popu- 
lation which  was  left  without  food  by 
a  mast  failure.  This  season  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  lean  years  for  north 
Georgia  squirrel  hunters. 

"An  adequate  annual  harvest 
would  keep  the  squirrel  population 
trimmed  to  something  less  than  a 
maximum  number  and  serve  as  a 
safeguard  against  that  sort  of  thing," 
Handy  says.  The  early  squirrel  season 


combined  with  the  regular  seasor 
later  in  the  fall  should  accomplish 
this  population  control  and  allow  the 
hunter  to  take  his  part  of  the  harves 
from  the  surplus  animals  while  main 
taining   a   safe   breeding   population 

This  season's  prospects  for  squir- 
rels look  very  cjood,  since  last  yeai 
was  a  good  mast  season.  This  shoulc 
insure  an  abundance  of  squirrel  pro- 
duced this  spring.  The  best  areas  ol 
ihe  state  will  probabiy  be  middle  anc 
north  Georgia  due  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  mast-producing  hardwoods 
in  these  areas. 

The  best  spots  for  squirrel  huntinc 
are  usually  found  along  creeks  anc 
branches,  in  groves  of  mature  hard- 
woods. Shredded  hickory  nut  hulls 
and  other  debris  are  a  sure  sign  o\ 
squirrel  activity  in  the  area.  During 
the  early  season  these  cuttings  wil 
be  found  under  the  feeding  trees 
and  a  stand  taken  nearby  shoulc 
produce   squirrels. 

Squirrels  are  most  active  durinc 
their  feeding  periods  early  in  the 
morning  and  again  late  in  the  after 
noon,  making  these  the  most  pro- 
ductive hunting  times.  During  the 
midday  hours  the  squirrels  do  no< 
move  around  much,  but  loaf  in  the 
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This  hunter  has 

located  a  den  tree  and 

is  staking  it  out.   These 

hollow  trees  are  very 

important    as    shelters   for 

squirrels  in  cold  weather 

and  in  times  of  danger. 

The  entrance  to  a 

den  in  current  use  will  have 

a  clean  almost  polished 

look. 
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|h  branches  instead.  If  an  intruder 
opens  along,  the  squirrel  will 
eze  and  remain  motionless  until 
!  danger  has  passed.  This  habit 
kes  a  squirrel  very  hard  to  see, 
-ticularly  in  the  heavy  foliage  of 
3  summer. 

There  are  as  many  methods  of 
jirrel  hunting  as  there  are  squirrel 
nters,  but  for  the  lone  hunter 
Iking  and  sitting  rate  as  two  of 
•  best.  To  sit  you  merely  find  a 
sly  spot  and  sit,  waiting  for  the 
jirrels  to  come  to  you.  You  must 
quietly  because  squirrels  are  keen 
both  sight  and  hearing,  and  any 
due  motion  or  noise  will  spook 
■m  out  of  the  area.  In  stalking  you 
ve  quietly  and  slowly  through  an 
a,  pausing  frequently  to  look  and 
en  for  unwary  squirrels. 
<\s  for  equipment,  avoid  light  col- 
.  Dark  clothes  are  much  better, 
i  camouflage  is  preferred.  For 
)tember  hunting,  liberal  applica- 
is  of  insect  repellant  will  add 
ch  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  trip 
ce  mosquitoes  and  chiggers  will 
out  in  force.  Add  a  sharp  knife  for 
nediate  field  dressing  and  all  that 
leeded  is  a  gun. 

*\    .22    rimfire    rifle    is    the    classic 

jirrel   hunting  gun,   it  is  'the  most 

>rting  by  far,  but  a  shotgun  with 

4  to  6  shot  will  more  quickly  fill 


the  same  game  bag.  There  are  also 
many  places  where  a  rifle  might  be 
unsafe  due  to  nearby  houses.  The 
shotgun,  with  its  limited  range,  is 
safer  and  is  more  efficient  due  to  the 
heavy  leaf  cover  at  this  time  of  year. 

Most  of  the  squirrels  born  this 
spring  should  be  of  shootable  size 
by  now.  The  younger  squirrels  are 
much  more  tender  in  the  frying  pan, 
than  those  who  have  reached  ma- 
turity. It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
avoid  the  larger  squirrels  as  they 
might  be  caring  for  a  late  litter  as 
yet  unable  to  fend  for  itself.  Shoot- 
ing into  squirrel  nests  is  Illegal  and 
highly  unsporting,  if  not  downright 
immoral.  Many  animals  are  wounded 
or  killed  in  this  manner  each  season 
and  are  wasted  by  being  left  in  the 
apparently  "empty"  bed. 

As  with  all  game  killed  during 
warm  weather,  squirrels  should  be 
field  dressed  without  delay  to  pre- 
vent spoilage.  At  this  time  of  year 
squirrel's  are  likely  to  have  parasites 
known  as  warbles  or  "wolves." 
These  "wolves"  are  the  larvae  of  the 
bot  fly  and  are  found  under  the  skin. 
While  unsightly,  they  do  not  impair 
the  squirrel's  edibility  in  any  way. 

If  the  summer's  inactivity  has  got 
you  down,  an  early  season  squirrel 
hunt  might  be  just  the  tonic  for  relief 
from  the  doldrums.  >*► 
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Planning  where  each  hunter  will  hunt  is 
an  excellent  safety  precaution  and  will  help 
insure  a  successful  hunt.  It  will  keep  the 
hunters  out  of  each  others'  lines  of  fire  and 
keep  the  squirrels  in  one  stand  from  being 
disturbed  by  an  excess  of  activity. 
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GEORGI  A' S 


EMS 


By  Dick  Davis 

Photos  by 
Jim  Couch  and  Bob  Busby 


Georgia  is  a  mecca  for  gem  and 
mineral  hunters  and  a  treasureland 
of  gemstones.  Much  of  the  state  is  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  collectors, 
especially  when  the  hunt  is  broadened 
to  include  any  mineral,  crystal,  ore  or 
fossil  that  can  be  studied  and  dis- 
played as  it  occurs  or  that  can  be  in- 
creased in  beauty  by  sawing,  cutting, 
carving  and  polishing. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  north 
Georgia  are  among  the  most  ancient 
mountains  on  earth  and  have,  through 
many  centuries,  been  severely  weath- 
ered. The  material  removed  by  weath- 
ering, earth  movements  and  other 
natural  forces  has  moved  into  Geor- 
gia's rich  Coastal  Plain  and  the  river 
valleys.  This  has  exposed  a  myriad  of 
rich  gem  and  mineral  deposits  which 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  remain  buried  deep  under  the 
surface. 

The  precious  stones  of  Georgia  are 
found  most  often  in  the  area  of  crys- 
talline rocks,  which  extends  from  Ma- 
con northward  to  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  reaches 
westward  and  eastward  to  the  Ala- 
bama and  South  Carolina  borders. 
This  includes  the  mountains  and  the 
Piedmont.  Across  this  northern  part 
of  the  state  are  found  a  colorful  as- 
sortment of  minerals  and  gems.  In  the 
Coastal  Plain,  however,  are  found  a 
few  gems  such  as  chalcedony,  jasper, 
agate  and  opal. 

In  the  north  Georgia  and  Piedmont 


Large  specimen  on  the  right  is  uncut 
aquamarine  crystal,  pictured  with  polished 
gemstones  made  from  aquamarine. 


Gold  nugget  found  in  a  stream  near  Dahlonega  weighs  approximately  five  ounces  and  is 
nearly  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 


areas  arc  the  spectacular  crystals,  in- 
cluding smoky  quartz,  crystal  quartz, 
amethyst,  corundum,  ruby,  sapphire, 
barite,  blue  and  green  kyanite,  deep 
red  and  light  pink  garnets,  beryl  crys- 
tals of  aquamarine  and  golden  beryl, 
black  tourmaline  and  saturolite.  In 
the  underground  quarry  at  Marble 
Hill  are  found  large,  beautiful  white, 
violet,  and  pink  calcite  crystals. 

Those  who  wish  to  hunt  minerals 
other  than  gemstones  may  collect  va- 
rieties of  iron  ore  and  barite  in  the 
Cartersville  mining  district  or  near 
Cedartown  in  Polk  County.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  aura  of  the  gold  rush 


days  can  experience  the  thrill  of  gold 
panning  in  Dahlonega,  Cleveland  or 
Helen. 

In  the  Coastal  Plain  of  southeast 
and  southwest  Georgia,  gem,  ore  and 
fossil  collectors  can  often  experience 
success  in  their  searches  at  a  number 
of  different  localities. 

Mineral  collecting,  cutting  and  pol- 
ishing is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
avocations  in  the  state  and  in  the  na- 
tion. This  intensely  appealing  hobby 
fascinates  men,  women  and  children 
of  all  walks  of  life.  The  lure  of  seeking 
hidden  treasure  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors  is  undeniable  and  irresistible. 


Polished  Georgia  jasper  and  granite  fashioned  into  tie  clasp  and  cuff  links. 


Precious  stones  or  gems  incluc 
minerals  or  rocks  that  are  valued  f( 
their  luster,  color,  transparency  ( 
hardness.  Gemstones  vary  widely  i 
value  and  are  called  "precious"  stoni 
such  as  the  ruby  ond  diamond,  ( 
"semi-precious,"  such  as  the  aquam; 
rine  or  garnet.  Most  of  Georgia 
gemstones  are  classified  as  "sem 
precious." 

Gemstones  also  vary  in  value  ai 
cording  to  characteristics  such  I 
color.  A  blue  diamond  is  more  high 
prized  than  a  yellowish  one,  and  re 
corundum  or  ruby  far  exceeds  i 
value  the  yellow  corundum  or  orient; 
topaz.  Most  attractive  colors  in  gen 
stones  are  due  to  foreign  materials  i 
the  minerals.  Blue  sapphires,  re 
rubies  and  green  emeralds  get  the 
unique  colors  from  such  impurities  i 
nickel  and  chromium  oxide. 

The  luster  of  a  gem  results  fror 
the  way  in  which  the  light  pass* 
through  it,  i.e.  the  index  of  refractioi 
Diamond,  with  its  high  index  of  r< 
fraction,  has  a  brilliant  display  ( 
colors;  quartz,  with  a  low  refractic 
index,  has  a  dull  luster. 

The  way  a  gem  is  cut  can  do  muc 
to  affect  its  luster.  Stones  are  cut  i 
the  "facet  cut,"  in  which  the  stone 
ground  with  plane  surfaces,  and  tr 
"cabochon  cut"  in  which  the  stone 
cut  with  round  surfaces.  Clear  stone 
such  as  diamond,  aquamarine  an 
amethyst  are  facet  cut;  translucei 
stones  such  as  carnelian,  moonstor 
and  opal  are  cabochon  cut. 

Hardness  of  a  stone  is  an  importai 
quality  of  a  gem  and  is  one  of  the  be 
criteria  to  use  in  distinguishing  b( 
tween  genuine  and  imitation  stone 
Many  imitations  are  made  of  colore 
glass  and  can  be  scratched  with 
knife,  but  most  true  gems  cannot  b 
scratched  in  this  way. 

The  amateur  collector — and  th; 
includes  most  rockhounds — need  n( 
have  his  stones  cut.  The  rough  ston< 
and  crystals  make  an  excellent  cab 
net  display  and  also  illustrate  tr 
mode  of  natural  occurrence  of  tr 
minerals.  For  the  novice  and  othe: 
who  wish,  accurate  identification  i 
mineral  and  rock  specimens  can  t 
obtained  without  charge  from  geok 
gists  of  the  Earth  and  Water  R< 
sources  Division  of  the  Department  ( 
Natural  Resources.  Display  collet 
tions  of  Georgia's  rocks  and  minera 
have  for  more  than  20  years  bee 
provided  to  the  state's  schools  by  tf 
State   Geologist.   The   collections  ii 


jde  80  specimens  which  the  schools 
iplay  in  locked  cabinets  when  not  in 
tual  classroom  use. 
What  is  the  best  method  for  the 
dgling  collector  to  follow  in  assem- 
ing  his  display  of  gems  and  rocks 
d  minerals? 

On-  of  the  first  points  of  contact 
len  going  into  an  area  to  collect 
ecimens  is  a  visit  to  other  collectors 
siding  in  the  area  or  talking  with 
rsons  who  have  previously  worked 
i  area.  Good  hospitality  often  awaits 
ose  who  visit  local  collectors. 
Useful  information  can  often  be 
'tained  from  the  rock  shops  of  the 
ea.  Many  of  the  proprietors  are  glad 
help  and  may  handle  useful  guide- 
>oks.  These  shops  also  usually  have 
tstanding  specimens  of  what  the 
Hector  may  be  seeking.  Another 
od  source  of  local  information  may 
mineral  museums,  if  these  are 
ailable.  The  curator  can  usually  tell 
;  sources  of  the  specimens  in  his 
;plays  and  this  provides  good  leads. 
Many  of  the  best  known  collecting 
es  charge  a  small  fee,  or  the  owner 
>rks  the  deposits  himself  and  sells 
i  production  through  dealers.  How- 
er,  many  property  owners,  if  tact- 
Uy  approached,  will  give  rockhounds 
amission  to  hunt  minerals  without 
tst.  Such  permission  should  defi- 
:ely  be  obtained  before  hunting  is 
irted 

For  equipment,  a  collector  should 
<e  with  him  a  small  pick;  a  geolo- 
>t's  pick  is  suggested,  but  any  of 
veral  types  of  light,  easily  carried 
:ks  would  suffice.  A  belt  attachment 
hold  the  pick  is  very  desirable.  For 
rrying  collected  specimens,  there 
ould  be  a  pouch  or  knapsack  of 
me  type  that  can  be  carried  over  the 
oulder  or  attached  to  the  waist. 
:her  helpful  equipment  may  be  a 
inting  knife,  maps  of  the  area  and 
lall  handbooks  for  rock  and  mineral 
sntification,  a  compass  and  first  aid 
t,  including  snakebite  kit.  Heavy- 
ity  field-type  shoes  or  boots  and 
Id  clothes  are  appropriate.  Heavy 
)rk  gloves  may  prove  valuable  as 
ay  a  canteen  of  water. 
Gem  stones,  both  precious  and 
mi-precious,  found  in  Georgia  in- 
lide:  diamonds,  corundum,  quartz, 
>al,  beryl,  garnets,  moonstone,  rutile, 
i  "con,  kyanite,  lazulite,  epidote,  stau- 
:  lite  and  pearls. 

Diamonds  have  been  found  in  Hall, 

1  hite,  Habersham,  Carroll,  Paulding, 

ilton,  Twiggs  and  Cobb  Counties. 


Clear  Georgia  rock  crystal  quartz  sparkles  brilliantly. 


However,  the  source  of  these  dia- 
monds is  unknown  as  all  were  finds 
made  in  placer  deposits  or  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  it  is  not  known 
where  or  from  what  rocks  the  dia- 
monds were  derived. 

Corundum  is  aluminum  oxide  and 
the  mineral  generally  has  a  cloudy 
red,  pink,  blue  or  gray  color.  When  it 
is  clear,  corundum  is  a  gem  stone;  if 
red  it  is  known  as  a  ruby,  if  blue  it  is  a 
sapphire,  if  yellow  it  is  an  oriental 
topaz,  if  green  it  is  called  an  oriental 
emerald,  and  is  a  violet  sapphire  if 
that  color.  This  stone  is  exceeded  in 
hardness  only  by  diamond,  and  cloudy 


corundum  is  widely  used  as  an  abra- 
sive. Deposits  of  corundum  occur  in 
Rabun,  Towns,  Union,  Habersham, 
Lumpkin,  Hall,  Forsyth,  Cherokee, 
Walton,  Cobb,  Paulding,  Douglas, 
Carroll,  Heard,  Troup  and  Upson 
Counties. 

Quartz,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
all  minerals,  occurs  in  crystalline  and 
in  non-crystalline  or  crypto-crystalline 
form.  Chemically,  quartz  is  silicon  di- 
oxide. The  crystalline  varieties  of 
quartz  that  are  used  for  gems  are 
transparent  and  have  a  vitreous  luster. 
This  luster  distinguishes  between  col- 
orless quartz,  i.e.   rock  crystal,   and 


Troup  County  is  famed  for  outstanding  Rose  Quart:  speciments  such  as  this  one. 


Attractive  polished  slab  of  petrified  wood  collected  near  Randall  Creek  east  of  Columbus 
in  Muscogee  County. 


diamond.  Rock  crystal  is  found  in 
Troup,  Rabun,  Forsyth,  Jones,  Wilkes, 
Franklin,  Fulton  and  other  counties. 
Troup  County  is  famed  for  its  beauti- 
ful asteriated  quartz,  and  opalescent 
asteriafed  quartz  is  also  found  in  the 
old  Kell  Mine  area  in  Rabun  County. 

Amethyst  is  the  violet  or  purple  va- 
riety of  crystalline  quartz  and  Rabun 
and  Towns  County  have  furnished  fine 
specimens.  Clarke  County  is  believed 
to  be  an  area  which  may  yield  ame- 
thyst. To  be  of  gem  quality,  an  ame- 
thyst must  be  completely  free  of 
cloudiness  and  the  color  must  be  deep 
and  evenly  distributed. 

Non-crystalline  varieties  of  quartz 
include  chalcedony,  agate  and  jasper. 
Chalcedony  is  a  grey-to-blue  form 
with  a  waxy  luster.  In  Crisp  County, 
markings  of  manganese  or  iron  oxide 
occur  in  chalcedony;  this  is  known  as 
moss  agate.  Agates  are  identified  by 
having  bands,  each  band  being  of  a 
different  shade  of  color.  Agates  have 
been  found  in  Jones  County,  in  Cobb 
County  near  Marietta,  and  in  Fulton 
and  Baldwin  Counties.  Jasper  is 
opaque,  usually  brown  or  red,  and 
takes  a  very  high  polish  because  of  its 
hardness.  Reddish  brown  jasper  is 
found  in  Jones  County  near  Round 
Oak,  red  jasper  occurs  along  the  Flint 
River  near  Albany,  yellow-brown  jas- 
per has  been  collected  in  Houston 
County,  and  brown  jasper  has  been 
found  in  the  Clarkesville  area  of 
Habersham  County.  Another  fruitful 
hunting  ground  for  jasper  has  been  in 
the  ditches  of  southern  Bartow  Coun- 
ty, south  of  Kingston  and  near  Salt 
Peter  Cave. 

3  a  beryllium  aluminum  sili- 
cate which  occurs  with  coarse-grained 
nown    as    pegmatites.    Dark- 
s  known  as  emerald,  the 
greenish-bin  aquamarine.    Com- 

mon green   i;  is  found  at  many 


localities  in  the  area  of  crystalline 
rocks,  but  due  to  poor  transparency  is 
not  a  gem.  True  emerald,  the  queen 
of  gems,  has  never  been  found  in 
Georgia,  though  some  gemologists, 
citing  finds  of  the  gem  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  believe  it  will  even- 
tually be  collected  in  this  state.  This 
is  a  real  prize  for  the  aspiring  collec- 
tor to  seek! 

Garnet  is  common  in  the  crystal- 
line rocks  of  Georgia,  but  only  rarely 
is  it  of  clarity  or  size  for  gem  material. 
The  most  common  is  almandine,  a 
deep  red,  and  more  rare  is  essonite,  a 
cinnamon  color.  When  picked  up,  the 
crystals  usually  have  a  rusty  coating 
of  iron  oxide  that  have  been  leached 
from  the  mineral.  Choice,  sizable  gar- 
net crystals  are  found  in  Paulding 
County  near  the  Little  Bob  pyrite 
mine  near  Hiram.  Garnets  are  also 
abundant  in  Hill,  Lumpkin,  Chero- 
kee, Hart,  Dawson,  Rabun  and  Car- 
roll Counties. 

Moonstone  is  a  feldspar  which  ex- 


hibits a  beautiful  pale  blue  opalei 
cence.  Display  gems  have  been  fasl 
ioned  from  specimens  collected  nez 
Buford  in  Gwinnett  County  and  froi 
the  Upson  County  area  around  Thorc 
aston.  When  moonstones  are  cabc 
chon  cut,  an  intaglio  or  cameo  can  b 
engraved. 

Rutile  is  an  oxide  of  titanium  an 
usually  black  or  reddish  browr 
Graves  Mountain  in  Lincoln  Count 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  nation' 
most  popular  locations  for  collectin 
red  rutile  crystals,  large  and  twinnec 
However,  this  area  is  now  being  e* 
tensively  mined  for  kyanite  and  ther 
may  be  only  very  limited  opportunit 
for  collecting.  Lazulite,  a  phosphat 
of  alumina  with  beautiful  crystal; 
also  occurs  at  Graves  Mountain,  bi 
is  not  of  sufficient  hardness  to  cut  a 
gems. 

Epidote,  with  an  unusual  pistachi 
green  color,  has  limited  use  in  jewelrj 
Most  of  the  epidote  found  in  the  stat 
has  not  been  of  perfect  transparencj 
but  it  is  not  considered  impossibl 
that  clear  stones  will  be  found. 

Fannin  and  Cherokee  Counties  ar 
noted  for  their  large  numbers  of  stai: 
rolite  cruciform  crystals  which  ar 
known  as  "fairy  crosses"  when  uncu 

A  few  pearls  of  value  have  bee 
obtained  from  shells  of  mussels  i 
streams  in  the  northeastern  part  of  th 
state.  Pearls  obtained  from  oyster 
along  the  state's  coastlands  lack  luste 
and  are  largely  valueless. 

So  for  the  gem  and  mineral  seekei 
the  treasure  awaits  from  Rabun  Ga 
to  Tybee  Light,  and  the  hills,  the  va 
leys  and  the  plains  beckon.  Go  get  'err 


45  carat  amethyst 

found  in  Charley's 

Creek  in 

northeast  Georgia. 

This  prize 

specimen  is  one  of 

the  largest  perfect 

amethysts 

ever  found  in 

the  state  and  is 

among  the  finest  in 

the  world. 
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GATOR  AID 


By  Ron  Odom 


*       r 


The  American  alligator,  once  commonly  seen 
throughout  the  southeast  and  presently  classi- 
fied as  an  "endangered  species,"  appears  to 
be  gradually  increasing  in  numbers  in  south 
Georgia.  New  legislation,  stricter  law  enforce- 
ment, increased  knowledge  through  research, 
and  education  all  appear  to  play  their  part  in 
this  gradual  population  increase.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  alligator  populations 
can  increase  quite  rapidly  with  proper  protec- 
tion and  management. 

Aside  from  the  familiar  dollar-value  of  'gator 
hides,  the  alligator  is  important  in  many  less- 
talked  about  ways.  In  the  marsh,  for  example, 
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Pinpoint  reflections  of  light  stare  back  from  the  eyes  of  many 
gators  on  the  quiet  pond  at  night. 

particularly  in  the  coastal  areas,  water  supplies 
during  the  dry  months  often  dwindle  leaving 
wildlife  in  these  areas  without  an  adequate 
source  of  water.  During  these  dry  periods,  alli- 
gators dig  or  wallow  large  holes  in  the  marsh. 
Usually  associated  with  their  dens,  these  holes 
provide  water  for  the  alligator  as  well  as  for 
many  other  animals  and  birds  of  the  marsh. 
Plants  found  growing  around  these  water  holes 
are  also  valuable  as  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 
Though  thought  of  by  most  people  as  ugly, 
frightening  and  dangerous,  alligators  in  reality 
are  just  the  opposite.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  these  reptiles  will  claim  them  to  be  fas- 
cinating rather  than  frightening,  and  extremely 
timid  when  approached  by  man  rather  than 
aggressive.  The  patient  photographer  will  find 
the  alligator  to  be  excellent  subject  material  for 
both  photography  and  observation.  Most  will 
agree  that  the  thrill  of  seeing  one  of  these  mag- 
ificent  reptiles  in  the  wild  is  one  that  is  not 
ily  forgotten. 

i  Louisiana  have  shown  that  female 


Photo  by  William  Minser  II 


alligators  lay  between  2  and  58  eggs,  with1 
the  average  clutch  size  being  38.  Incubation 
of  the  clutch,  which  will  have  an  average 
hatching  success  of  approximately  60%,  take? 
62  to  64  days. 

Personnel  of  the  Refugee  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
have  equipped  a  number  of  alligators  with 
collar-type  radio  transmitters,  in  an  effort  tc 
track  them  and  gather  data  on  home  ranges. 
They  have  found  that  the  average  female  alli- 
gator usually  ranges  from  6  to  40  acres  with 
minimal  movement  occurring  during  the  nest- 
ing season  and  maximal  movement  occurring 
during  the  courting  period  in  May.  After  the 
onset  of  nesting,  the  female  usually  restrict; 
her  activities  to  a  Vz  acre  area  around  the  nesl 
site. 

Males,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have 
very  large  territories,  with  the  larger  animal: 
showing  the  greatest  movement.  Certain  bull; 
have  been  shown  to  travel  some  20  miles  in  c 
2'/2  month  period.  The  courting  period,  as  with 


males,  is  the  time  for  greatest  movement. 
Food  preference  studies  by  the  Florida  Game 
id  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  reveal  that 
vertebrates  (snails,  crayfish,  etc.)  are  the  pri- 
ary  food  source  of  the  immature  alligator, 
ature  alligators,  those  over  5  feet  in  length, 
ow=?d  a  preference  for  vertebrates  (fish,  rac- 
ons,  birds,  snakes,  etc.). 

Present  populations,  though  low,  appear  to 
s  slightly  increasing  in  many  areas  and  have 
en  overpopulated  isolated  areas.  Knowledge 
lined  through  these  studies  and  other  similar 
jdies  will  enable  us  to  better  manage  alli- 
itor  populations  in  the  future. 
Although  population  trends  in  certain  areas 
e  encouraging,  other  areas  are  still  heavily 
>ached.  Excessive  hunting,  the  primary  reason 
r  declining  alligator  numbers  over  the  years, 
ntinues  to  be  a  threat  to  our  'gators.  In  the 
ist,  prime  'gator  hides  (3-5  feet)  were  very 
uch  in  demand.  As  much  as  $7.00  per  foot 
3S   paid   for   these   prime   hides   which   were 


used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods. 
Courts  were  often  sympathetic  with  the  poacher 
—often  encouraging  rather  than  discouraging 
this  needless  slaughter.  In  the  future,  loss  of 
habitat  may  prove  to  be  an  even  more  serious 
threat  than  poaching.  Wetlands  and  swamps 
continue  to  be  drained  at  an  alarming  rate 
throughout   Georgia. 

Dwindling  populations  recently  prompted 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  (The  1970  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act)  in  an  ef- 
fort to  give  added  protection  to  the  alligator 
with  the  hope  of  increasing,  or  at  least  preserv- 
ing, the  present  alligator  population.  This  legis- 
lation has  helped  eliminate  much  of  the  buying 
and  selling  of  hides,  however,  poaching  con- 
tinues and  evidently  remains  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness for  certain  individuals.  On  April  3,  1972, 
in  Atlanta,  a  grand  jury  indicted  a  father  and 
son  team  on  40  counts  of  illegal  buying,  sell- 
ing, and  transporting  6,294  alligator  skins. 
Similar    charges    were    brought    against    these 


e  "catch-man"  is  eased  into  position.  A  spotlight  attached  to 
cap  enables  him  to  use  both  hands  on  the  snare  pole. 


Photo  by  Duane  Harris 
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With  a  wire  loop  around  its  neck, 
and  feeling   itself  snatched   from    its 
sanctuary,  an  alligator  is  apt  to  get  surly. 


same  two  men  in  other  states.  Federal  Game 
Agents  involved  in  this  case  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  role  in  breaking  up  this  il- 
legal  hide  trade. 

This  summer  marks  the  second  year  of  a 
co-operative  project,  between  the  State  Game 
and  Fish  Division  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  designed  to  remove  surplus 
alligators  from  an  over-populated  area  and 
release  them  in  other  suitable  areas  that  are 
under-populated. 

Blackbeard  Island,  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
has  been  the  primary  source  for  these  surplus  al- 
ligators. Bureau  officials  estimate  Blackbeard's 
alligator  population  to  be  between  1,000  and 
1 ,400  animals.  Most  of  these  thrive  in  two  man- 
made  fresh  water  lakes  on  the  island.  Flag 
Pond,  known  also  for  its  popularity  as  a  public 
fishing  area,  consists  of  450  acres,  while  North 
Pond  comprises  some  90  acres. 

It  was  clear  thai  the  alligator  population 
on  Blackbeard  Island  was  nearly  bursting  at 
the  seams,  and  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  surplus  alligators  for  redistribution 
elsewhere.  Permission  was  therefore  granted 
to  capture  200  alligators  on  the  island  and  it 
was  agreed  that  one-half  of  the  catch  would 
to  the  state  with  the  Federal  Government 
redistributing  the  other  half. 

summer    63    alligators    were    removed 
^ckbeard    and    restocked    on    wildlife 
manag  f  areas  in   south  Georgia.   An  ad- 

ditional jfors,  either  having  been  confis- 


As  soon  as  the  alligator  calms  down 
another  member  of  the  catching  team  grabs 
the  reptile's  tail,  and  the  animal 
is  swung  into  the  boat. 


I  I 


ted  or  captured  in  private  ponds,  were  re- 
xked   in   south   Georgia. 

The  first  trapping  effort  this  year  was  made 
i  the  nights  of  May  15  and  16.  Three  crews 
ptured  a  total  of  78  'gators  ranging  in  size 
)m  10  inches  to  8  feet  long.  Another  effort 
as  made  on  June  12  and  13  and  resulted  in 
e  capture  of  61  alligators.  Efforts  will  con- 
lue  through  August  in  an  effort  to  remove 
r  quota  of  200  alligators  from  the  island. 
Of  those  captured  thus  far,  117  have  been 
insported  by  the  Bureau  to  refuges  in  Mis- 
sippi,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama.  The  remain- 
r  have  been  redistributed  by  the  state  in 
jth  Georgia  and  coastal  regions. 


Photos  by  Duane  Harris 


Alligators  are  most  easily  captured  at  night 
with  the  aid  of  a  headlamp.  The  surface  of  the 
pond  is  scanned  with  the  light  and  one  set  of 
'glowing  eyes"  is  singled  out.  The  boat  is  slowly 
and  gently  paddled  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes 
—a  man  with  a  "catch  pole"  is  firmly  positioned 
in  the  bow.  When  the  gator  is  approached,  a 
wire  snare,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long,  stout 
pole,  is  slipped  over  its  head.  A  sharp  jerk  of 
the  pole  tightens  the  snare  and  it's  simply  a 
matter  of  holding  on  until  the  violent  thrash- 
ing and  twisting  has  ended,  indicating  that  the 
'gator  has  tired.  The  'gator  is  then  lifted  into 
the  boat  where  its  mouth  is  taped  shut  and 
he  is  placed  in  a  burlap  sack  to  restrain  him. 
Later  after  they  are  weighed,  sexed,  and  mea- 
sured, they  are  transferred  to  a  large  flatbed 
truck  which  will  then  be  barged  to  the  main- 
land. 

Added  protection,  more  stringent  penalties, 
habitat  preservation,  and  education  are  all 
necessary  to  make  any  restocking  effort  suc- 
cessful. We  now  must  become  aware  of  our 
ability  to  wipe  out  the  alligator  population  in 
America— just  as  other  species  have  been  elimi- 
nated thVough  man's  selfishness  and  lack  of 
concern.  Let's  hope  that  any  efforts  to  save  our 
gators  have  not  begun  at  too  late  a  date  and 
that  future  generations  can  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
waching  this  unusual  reptile  in  the  wild.  Let's 
hope  that  there's  more  to  show  our  grandchild- 
ren than  old  handbags,  shoes,  and  belts— what 
could  very  well  be  all  that's  remaining  in  the 
future  of  what  was  once  a  very  important  and 
unique  animal  of  our  marshes  and  swamps. 


'  'h  the  alligator  in  the  boat  and 

i  ier  control  his  mouth  is  taped  shut 

<    nsure  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  other 

'I  qators  held  in  the  same  pen. 
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INDIA  N 


State 
Park 


By  Mabel  Wilkins 


It  is  said  that  on  nights  when  the  moon  i 
full,  the  faint  sound  of  drumbeats  can  be  heart 
and  streamers  of  smoke  from  myriad  campfire 
can  be  seen  rising  wraithlike  above  the  old  In 
dian  campground  on  a  high  hill  west  of  th( 
spring  at  Indian  Springs  State  Park. 

For  many  centuries  before  white  men  cami 
to  this  area,  the  soft  tread  of  moccasined  fee 
wore  narrow  pathways  through  these  woodland 
to  the  sulfur  spring  whose  healing  waters  re 
stored  health  to  the  sick  and  imparted  extn 
vigor  to  the  well. 

Indian  Springs  was  unknown  to  white  men 
until  1792  when  the  site  was  discovered  by  ; 
government  scout  named  Douglas  Watson. 

In  1800  a  cabin  was  erected  at  the  spring  bt 
General  William  Mcintosh,  the  famous  hall 
breed  Indian  chief  whose  name  is  emblazoned 
through  the  pages  of  our  country's  histor> 
Mcintosh's  mother  was  the  sister  of  chiefs  anc 
a  member  of  the  Wind  Clan,  one  of  the  highes 
ranking  clans  of  the  Creek  Nation.  Througl 
his  father,  Captain  William  Mcintosh  of  th 
British  Army,  he  was  a  cousin  of  George  M 
Troup  who  became  Governor  of  Georgia  1 
1823. 

In  1819,  Chief  Mcintosh  built  a  wayside  im 
that  still  stands  today  across  the  road  and  out 
side  the  boundaries  of  the  present  state  part1 
The  two-story  structure  had  a  long  porch  acros 
the  front  and  was  truly  a  masterpiece  for  thos 
builders  of  early  days.  Not  a  spike  was  used  i  :i 
the  construction  of  this  huge  34-room  builc 
ing — just  wooden  pegs.  It  was  here  that  th 
Treaty  of  1825  was  signed,  which  led  to  trr 
death  of  Chief  Mcintosh  at  the  hands  of  hi 
own  people.  The  Creeks,  incited  by  Cheroke; 
Chief  John  Ross,  believed  that  Mcintosh  ha 
"sold  them  out"  by  signing  over  all  the  reman- 
ing Creek  lands  in  Georgia  to  the  United  State; 
government  for  money.  That  his  death  was  I 
tragic  mistake  is  borne  out  by  later  research 
An  educated  man,  Mcintosh  was  able  to  asses  > 
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INDIAN  SPRINGS  STATE  PARK 

INDIAN  SPRINGS,  GEORGIA 

BUTTS  COUNTY 

Not  to  Scale  1-72 


510  Acres 
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the  situation  confronting  his  people  realistically. 
The  white  man,  constantly  growing  in  numbers, 
wanted  and  needed  the  Indian  lands.  Although 
they  were  then  willing  to  buy  the  land,  later 
on,  if  refused,  they  undoubtedly  would  just  take 
it.  Mcintosh  recognized  their  offer  for  what  it 
really  was — an  ultimatum.  Regrettably,  in  try- 
ing to  salvage  what  he  would  for  his  people  out 
of  an  impossible  situation,  his  motives  were  mis- 
understood and  his  life  was  taken  in  retribution. 
Although  not  officially  designated  as  a  state 
park  until  1925,  Indian  Springs  was  known  and 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


used  as  a  state-owned  recreation  park  by  many 
generations  of  Georgians  after  the  Treaty  of 
1825.  For  more  than  a  century  now,  visitors — 
both  children  and  adults — have  waded  in  the 
creek  shoals  and  searched  for  arrowheads  and 
pottery  fragments.  At  one  time  a  grist  mill 
ground  corn  by  these  shoals,  and  an  ancient 
cemetery  still  lies  in  a  remote  area  of  the  park, 
half-hidden  by  protective  vegetation  and  unseen 
by  park  visitors. 

Today's  visitors  can  still  wade  in  the  creek 
shoals,  follow  foot  trails  through  the  woodland 
and  pitch  their  tents  in  the  Campground.  Large, 
self-contained  trailers  far  out-number  the  more 
primitive  tents.  Those  who  "rough  it"  in  tents, 
however,  are  not  above  using  the  electricity  con- 
nections at  the  camp  sites  or  the  modern  sani- 
tary facilities,  including  hot  showers  and  auto- 
matic laundry  equipment,  at  the  comfort  sta- 
tions. Although  many  of  today's  campers  take 
all  the  comforts  of  home  with  them  when  ven- 
turing out  into  the  great  outdoors  and  bear  no 
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;emblance  to  the  self-sufficient,  wilderness- 

)e  camper,  they  nevertheless  benefit  from  the 

an  fresh  air  they  breathe  and  the  moderate 

lount  of  exercise  in  which  they  indulge. 

For  those  who  usually  spend  their  vacations 
the  highways  and  byways,  spending  each 

*ht  in  a  different  motel,  the  opportunity  to 
und  a  more  restful  vacation  but  still  with  all 

:  comfort  of  motel  accommodations  (except 
vision!)  is  possible  by  staying  a  week  in  a 
i  te  park  cottage. 

Five  new  2-bedroom  cottages  overlook  the 

5-acre  park  lake  at  Indian  Springs.  Each  cot- 
Ige  provides  sleeping  accommodations  for  six 
i : -sons — for  seven,  if  one  family  member 
.^sn't  mind  sleeping  on  the  living  room  sofa. 

e  bathroom  is  equipped  with  a  shower,  and 
l|i  re  is  a  brick  fireplace  in  the  living  room  for 
I  :ozy,  marshmallow-toasting  fire  on  cool  fall 
I  spring  evenings.  For  wintertime  visitors,  just 
e^  ap  to  the  control  of  the  central  heating  unit 
■  1  send  warm  air  flowing  throughout  the  cot- 
t';;e.  Central  air-conditioning  is  just  as  easily 
t'dlable  during  summer  nights  or  whenever 
m  cool  breeze  across  the  lake  stops  blowing. 

There  is  truly  something  for  every  age  to 
I  oy  at  Indian  Springs  State  Park.  A  large 
I  hhouse-concession  building  overlooks  the 
I  ite  sand  beach  where  lake  swimmers  or  just 
I  ibathers  can  acquire  a  good  tan.  Rental  boats 
1 :  available  at  very  modest  fees  to  those  who 
\;  uld  like  to  explore  the  far  reaches  of  the 
lie,  or  who  would  just  like  to  fish  in  some 
1  et  cove.  In  close  proximity  to  each  other  in 
|  day-use  area  of  the  park  is  a  miniature  golf 
1  irse  and  a  fascinating  Indian  Museum. 

For  those  who  like  to  listen  to  the  birds  sing, 
§  catch  a  glimpse  of  small  wildlife  among  the 
t;  ;s,  there  is  a  marked  nature  trail  that  is  short 
1  >ugh  for  young  and  old  alike — a  circular 
a  hway,  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 

There  are  no  finer  sites  in  Georgia  for  just 
'  i  ting  and  meditating"  than  along  the  creek 
Ink  and  around  the  lake.  Tables  where  fami- 
ly can  spread  a  picnic  lunch  are  plentiful 
tioughout  the  park.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
<  tetter  spot  for  a  family  outing  than  Indian 
5)  ings  State  Park. 

"or  a  map  of  this  park  and  more  detailed 
ibrmation  about  all  of  Georgia's  State  Parks, 
}i:  call  or  write  to:  Parks  and  Recreation  Di- 
^s  on,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  719 
rr  nity-Washington  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
134.  >*► 


Visitors  to  Indian  Springs  State  Park  can  see  the  old  wayside 
inn  where  Chief  Mcintosh  signed  the  Treaty  of  1825,  selling 
all  Creek  Indian  lands  in  Georgia  to  the  U.S.  Government  or 
the  less  historically  minded,  like  this  young  angler,  can  try  out 
the  fishing  in  the  105-acre  lake  in  the  park. 

Photos  by  Bob  Busby 
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972  DEER  SEASONS 


DEER     Archery     The  open  season  for  hunting  deer 
i  h  bow  and  arrow  in  Game  Zones  I,  II,  III,  IV  and 
.  shall  be  from  September  30  through  October  28, 
i  72  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof,  having  a  legal  fire- 
.  us  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1) 
i  ;k  and  one  (1)  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  ex- 
it in  such  areas  and  during  such  times  as  dogs  are 
;  al  under  firearms  hunting  regulations. 
Exception:  The  open  season  for  hunting  deer  with 
i  v  and  arrow  in  Game  Zone  VI  shall  be  from  Septem- 
30  through  October  13,  1972,  in  any  county,  or  part 
i  reof  having  a  legal  firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is 
')  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck  and  one  (1)  doe.  Hunting 
h  dogs  prohibited. 

Notice:  Archery  equipment  may  be  used  during  fire- 
i  is  hunts,  however,  all  hunters  must  abide  by  firearms 
I  ulations  as  to  bag  limits.  (260-2-.33  Amended) 


)EER  Firearms  GAME  ZONE  I  (see  map):  Open 
;>on  November  4  through  November  25,  1972.  Bag 
r  it  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited.  The 
I  owing  counties  in  Game  Zone  I  are  closed  to  the 
k  ng  of  deer  except  as  otherwise  provided:  that  portion 

Jartow  and  Cherokee  Counties  between  Knox  Bridge 
<    Stamp  Creek  lying  south  of  Ga.  Highway  #20  to 
i  :e  Allatoona,  Catoosa,  Cobb,  DeKalb,  Fulton,  Hart, 
i  rray,  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 
Q-2-.34  Amended) 

'  JAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Open  season  November 
tiroueh  December  2,  1972  in  all  counties  in  Game 
)  ie  II,  except  Bibb  and  Clayton  Counties.  Bag  limit 
'<   (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 


GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Bonus  Hunt.  The  follow- 
ing counties  in  Game  Zone  II  will  be  open  for  a  bonus 
hunt  December  25,  1972  through  January  1,  1973: 
Baldwin,  Bleckley,  Butts,  Clarke,  Columbia,  Coweta, 
Crawford,  Dooly,  Elbert,  Fayette,  Greene,  Hancock, 
Harris,  Heard,  Henry,  Houston,  Jasper,  Jones,  Lamar, 
Lincoln,  Macon,  Meriwether,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Newton,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Peach,  Pike,  Pu- 
laski, Putnam,  Richmond,  Rockdale,  Schley,  Spalding, 
Talbot,  Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Troup,  Twiggs,  Upson,  Wal- 
ton, Warren,  Wilkes  and  Wilkinson.  Bag  limit  two  (2) 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Either  Sex  Hunt.  The 
following  counties  in  Game  Zone  II  will  be  open  for  the 
taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  on  December  2,  1972  and 
January  1,  1973:  Baldwin,  Butts,  Columbia,  Crawford, 
Greene,  Hancock,  Henry,  Jasper,  Jones,  Lamar,  Lin- 
coln, Macon,  Monroe,  Morgan,  McDuffie,  Newton,  Put- 
nam, Spalding,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Upson  and  Wilkes.  Bag 
limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck  and  one  (1)  doe. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited.  (260-2-.35  Amended) 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map):  November  4,  1972 
through  January  1,  1973.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunt- 
ing with  dogs  allowed  in  Calhoun,  Dougherty,  Baker, 
that  portion  of  Lee  lying  west  of  U.  S.  Highway  19, 
Mitchell,  Seminole,  Early,  Grady,  Thomas  and  Decatur 
Counties. 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map):  Either  Sex  Hunt.  The 
following  counties  in  Game  Zone  III  will  be  open  for  the 
taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  for  two  days,  December  30, 
1972  and  January  1,  1973:  Chattahoochee  and  Musco- 
gee. Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck  and  one  (1) 
doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  in  Muscogee,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Randolph,  Clay,  Quitman  and  Miller  Counties. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  from  December  18,  1972 
through  January  1,  1973  in  Marion  Stewart,  Terrell  and 
Webster  Counties.  (260-2-.36  Amended) 

GAME  ZONE  IV  (see  map):  November  4,  1972 
through  November  25,  1972  in  the  following  counties 
except  as  otherwise  provided:  Ben  Hill,  Coffee,  Colquitt, 
that  portion  of  Dodge  County  lying  west  of  Ga.  Highway 
230  and  north  of  U.  S.  Highway  280.  Irwin,  Jeff  Davis, 
Johnson,  Laurens,  that  portion  of  Lee  lying  east  of  U.  S. 
Highway  19,  Montgomery,  Sumter,  Telfair,  Tift, 
Wheeler,  Wilcox  and  Worth.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  Colquitt  County  on 
November  17-18  and  December  15-16,  1972.  Bag  limit 
two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that  portion  of  Johnson 
County  lying  east  of  the  Ohoopee  River  on  November 
13  through  25,  1972.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that  portion  of  Wilcox 
Countv  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway  129  and  north  of 
U.  S.  Highway  280  on  November  23,  24  and  25,  1972. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that  portion  of  Toombs 
County  lying  south  of  Ga.  Highway  107  and  56  from 
November  4  through  November  25,  1972.  Bag  limit 
two  (2)  bucks. 

That  portion  of  Dodge  County  which  is  open  as 
shown  above  shall  be  open  for  the  taking  of  deer  with 
dogs  on  November  23,  24  and  25,  1972. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 

GAME  ZONE  V  (see  map):  November  4,  1972 
through  November  18,  1972  in  the  following  counties 
except  as  otherwise  provided:  Brooks,  that  portion  of 
Echols  County  lying  west  of  the  Alapaha  River.  Lanier, 
except  that  portion  lying  north  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad  and  east  of  the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of 
U.  S.  #221,  and  Lowndes.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

October  14,  1972  through  January  1,  1973  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties  except  as  otherwise  provided:  Clinch 
County,  except  that  portion  lying  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  county,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad  and  on  the  east  by  Suwannoochee 
Creek,  and  that  portion  lying  north  of  Arabia  Bay  Wild- 
life Management  Area  and  between  U.  S.  Highway  221 
and  U.  S.  Highway  441,  and  that  portion  of  Clinch 
County  lying  northwest  of  U.  S.  Highway  #221,  all  of 
which  is  closed;  that  portion  of  Echols  County  lying 
east  of  U.  S.  Highway  129  and  south  of  Ga.  Highway 
#187;  Charlton  except  that  portion  lying  northwest  of 
the  Okefenokee  Swamp,  which  is  closed;  that  portion  of 
Lanier  County  lying  north  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad  and  east  of  the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of 
U.  S.  Highway  #221;  that  portion  of  Pierce  County 
lying  south  of  U.  S.  Highway  #82,  east  of  Ga.  Highway 
!  I ,  and  west  of  Ga.  Highway  #32,  and  also  that  por- 
irth  of  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Road  and 
t  by  U.  S.  Highway  82.  Bag  limit  two 
(2)  bucks.  I  h  dogs  allowed. 

1972   in   the   following 
counties:  that  t  inson  County  lying  south  of 

the  Seaboard  '  d  and  east  of  U.  S.  High- 

way #221;  that  p  rien  County  lying  east  of 

U.  S.  Highway  #129,  Mapaha  River,  north 

of  Georgia  Highway  #76  and  if  Georgia  Highway 


#135.   Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.   Hunting  with   d(  t 
allowed. 

November  4  through  November  25,  1972  in  Atkins ) 
and  Berrien  Counties.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunt:  I 
with  dogs  prohibited. 

November  4  through  November  25.  1972  in  that  pi : 
tion  of  Ware  County  lying  south  of  U.  S.  Highway  * 
and  west  of  a  road  known  locally  as  Swamp  Road  I 
Hopkins  Road  (S.  1914)  to  a  point  just  north  of  Gw 
Swamp  Creek  known  as  the  Bee  Yard  Road  and  cc 
tinuing  along  Bee  Yard  Road  to  the  Blitch  Road,  alo  i 
Blitch  Road  to  the  Clinch  County  line.  Bag  limit  two  I 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 
(260-2-.38  Amended) 

GAME  ZONE  VI  (see  map):  Open  season  Octot: 
14,  1972  through  January  1,  1973.  Bag  limit  two  (I 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  permitted,  except  as  otherw  > 
provided.  Treutlen  County  is  closed  to  the  taking  of  df  l 
at  any  time. 

Glascock  County  shall  be  open  for  the  taking  of  de  I 
November  4,  1972  through  January  1,  1973.  Bag  lir. : 
two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited,  provid 
however,  that  hunting  with  dogs  will  be  allowed  in  Gl; 
cock  County  from  December  18,  1972  through  Janus- 
1,  1973. 

The  marshes  and  islands  lying  east  of  the  Intercoas 
Waterway  in  Bryan,  Camden,  Chatham,  Glynn,  Libei : 
and  Mcintosh  Counties  will  be  open  for  the  taking  ) 
deer  of  either  sex  on  October  14,  1972  through  Janua" 
1,  1973.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck  a; 
one  (1)  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed;  provided  ho 
ever,  that  Sapelo  and  Blackbeard  Islands  are  closed 
all  hunting  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provide 
(260-2-.39  Amended) 


THE  VIOLATOR  IS  A  THIEF 

Because  Georgia's  wildlife  belongs  to  everyone,  t 
game  law  violator  is  a  thief.  You  can  help  preser 
Georgia's  wildlife  by  reporting  violations,  along  with  t 
car  tag  number  on  the  violator's  car,  a  brief  descriptic 
the  location,  time,  and  other  helpful  informatic 
Rangers  may  be  reached  by  calling  collect  the  nean 
district  office  of  the  Division,  your  local  sheriff  or  poli 
department,  or  the  ranger's  home. 

Game  and  Fish  Division  offices  and  their  telepho 
numbers  are: 

Atlanta 404-656-35 

Brunswick 912-265-15 

Calhoun 404-629-86 

Dawson 912-995-56 

Fitzgerald 912-423-29 

Ft.  Valley 912-825-82 

Gainesville       404-536-60 

Macon 912-742-13 

Manchester 404-846-25 

Metter 912-685-21 

Richmond  Hill 912-756-36 

Thomson 404-595-42 

Walton 404-557-22 

Waycross 912-283-66 


I, 
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Sportsman's 
Calendar 

HUNTING  SEASONS 

DOVES:  September  9  opens  the  split 
I  son  on  doves  in  Georgia  this  year  with 
\    first  part  ending  September  30  and  the 

ond  part  beginning  December  2  through 
i  mary  13.  Daily  shooting  hours  are  from 

I  noon  until  sunset.  The  daily  bag  limit 
12  and  the  possession  limit  is  24. 

)  )oves  are  protected  by  federal  law  as  a 
ij  ratory  game  bird  and  federal  agents  as 

I I  as  state  wildlife  rangers  will  be  on  the 
I  tout  for  violators  of  the  bag  limits  or 
I  ie  shooting  over  baited  fields. 

E  QUIRREL:  Early  season  on  squirrels 
I  Ins  September  1  through  September  30 
lit  l  the  second  season  beginning  Novem- 
1  4  and  ending  February  28.  The  bag 
[  t  is  10  daily. 


PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

IcDuffie — March    1    through    October 
I    1972. 

j  arrowhead — April    1    through    October 
1972.    Wednesdays,    Saturdays,    and 
!    days  only. 


TROUT  SEASONS 

he  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  from 
ft  il  1 -October  7  on  all  open  trout  streams 
■  Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  be 
;:t  t  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  in 
|  ession. 

he  managed  trout  streams  will  be  open 
ft  a  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  the 
I  ified  days  noted  in  the  Managed 
I  am  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  not 

I  d    in    this    schedule    open    and    close 

I I  the  regular  state  trout  season  (April 
i:  :tober  7). 

'he  state  trout  regulations  have  been 
I  ificantly  changed  this  season  and  the 
I  ler  is  advised  to  check  a  copy  of  the 
e  >rgia  Trout  Regulations  1972  for  spe- 
details. 


NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 

REGULATIONS 

here  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
<  ve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  on 
,   public  waters  of  the  state. 

p  fecial  creel  limits: 

,(  ne  (1)  trout  per  day  on  Waters  Creek 
( Thestatee  WMA). 

1  ive  (5)  largemouth  bass  per  day  on 
1  ake  Russell. 

live  (5)  each,  largemouth  and  chain 
p  erel  and  twenty-five  (25)  bream,  no 
n  t  on  bullhead  catfish  but  no  channel 
!t  sh  may  be  taken  on  the  Suwannee  River. 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 


Management 
Area 


Stream 


May 


June 


July 


August 


BLUE   RIDGE 


Jones  Creek 
(Artificial  Lures) 


Sat.,  Sun 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat..  Sun. 


September 


Sat.,  Sept.  2 
Sun.,  Sept.  3 
Mon.,  Sept.  4 


Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat  ,  Sun 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 

Sept.  2 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Wed  ,  Thurs. 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 
Sun. 

Man 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

Noontootla 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sal  , 

Sept.  2 

(artificial  lures) 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  3 

,  Sept    4 

Rock  Creek 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 


Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon 


Sept  2 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  4 


CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

Dukes 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat  , 

Sept.  2 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun. 

Mon 

Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 

Sept.  2 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sun. 

Mon 

Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

Dicks 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

Waters 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 

Sept.  2 

(artificial  lures) 

Sun. 

Mon 

Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

LAKE   BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat  , 

Sept.  2 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun. 

Mon 

Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

Wildcat 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sot., 

Sun., 
Mon. 


LAKE   RUSSELL 


Middle  Broad 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sot.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sat., 
Sun., 
Mon. 


Sept.  2 
Sept  3 
,  Sept.  4 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
.  Sept.  4 


WARWOMAN 


Finney 


Wed.,  Thurs.       Sat.,  Sun 


Wed.,  Thurs.       Sot.,  Sun. 


Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 


Sarahs 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
,  Se£t.  4 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs 

Sot  , 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
,  Sept.  4 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs 

Sot., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
.  Sept.  4 

All  trout  streams  open  on  Saturday,  April  29  ond  Sunday,  April  30.  The  succeeding  fishing  days  are  indicated.  Also 
all  trout  streams  will  be  open  on  Monday,  May  29  and  Tuesday,  July  4. 


Outdoors 

in  georgia 

Check  one 

□  RENEWAL 
Paste  your  last  magazine  ad- 
dress   label    into    space    indi- 
cated   and    mail    with     pay- 
ment. 

□  CHANGE   OF   ADDRESS 
Paste   recent  magazine   label 
into    space    indicated,     show 
change  on  form  and  mail. 

□  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 
Fill    out    form    at    right    and 
mail   with    payment. 

□  GIFT   SUBSCRIPTION 
Show    recipient's    name    and 
address  in  form,  indicate  gift 
signature  and  mail  with  pay- 
ment. 


Send  check  or  money  order  to:  8-72 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  Magazine 

270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Gc   30334 


Attach 
renewa 

recent  magazine 
1,  change  of  add 

add 
•ess, 

ress  label  here 
or  inquiry. 

for 

Name 

Add 

.■•,•, 

City 

State 

Zip 

Code 

Sign  Gift  Card 


D  1  year  $3.00 


CHECK   ONE: 
□  2  years  $5.00 


□  3  years  $6.00 
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EDITORIAL 


What's  Going  On  Here? 


Yessir!!!  We  have  been  getting  calls  and  let- 
ers  about  the  magazine.  Most  like  it — -a  few 
lon't  and  they  have  told  us  about  it.  Let  us  take 
he  opportunity  to  explain  what  is  going  on  and 
vhat  this  magazine  will  be,  and  then  we'll  get 
on  to  the  business  of  putting  it  out. 

Yes  indeed,  the  price  of  the  magazine  has 
>een  increased  and  the  content  is  no  longer  ex- 
■  lusively  game  and  fish  material.  All  this  has 
>een  neither  accidental  nor  capricious. 

What  about  the  price?  Isn't  three  dollars  a 

;';  ear  quite  a  jump  from  a  dollar  a  year?  Darn 

ight  it  is!  And  it's  long  overdue.  In  keeping 

v'ith  the  philosophy  that  a  program  ought  to  be 

;  elf-supporting  whenever  possible — just  as  the 

rout  stamp  generates  the  revenue  needed  to 

laintain  an  extensive,  and  expensive,  stocking 

•rogram — the  magazine  really  ought  to  be  self- 

,  upporting. 

When   GAME   &   FISH   was  first  planned, 

here    was    a    great    deal    of    discussion    over 

whether  or  not  there  should  be  any  charge  at  all 

or  the  magazine.  At  that  time  a  number  of 

:  tates  sent  out  their  wildlife  conservation  maga- 

:  ines  at  no  charge.  Very  few  do  so  today.  A 

:  inscription  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year,  described 

'  hen  as  a  "small  token  fee,"  was  established 

i  lerely  as  a  nuisance  fee — a  device   to  keep 

'hose  not  really  interested  off  the  mailing  list. 

'"his  fee  never  paid  the  actual  cost  of  putting 

i  ut  the  magazine,  as  the  cost  of  postage  alone 

<ats  up  that  amount  in  twelve  issues. 

From  1966  until  mid-1971,  GAME  &  FISH 
Contained  only  16  pages,  and  there  were  no 
J  Jll-color  photographs  inside.  Gradually,  start- 
ing with  the  July,  1971,  issue,  color  was  added 
<  nd  used  more  and  more  frequently,  and  four 
nore  pages  were  added.  Still,  the  cost  to  sub- 
s  -ribers  remained  the  same  dollar  per  year  that 
'  had  been  in  1966.  If  as  little  as  \7(  per  issue 
1  ased  on  the  current  three  year  subscription 
i  ite  seems  too  high  for  you,  at  least  you  will 
1  ave  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  none  of  your 
1  cense  fee  money  is  subsidizing  someone  else's 
s-  inscription  to  the  magazine,  because  it  costs 


that  to  print  and  mail  the  magazine. 

What  about  the  content?  The  magazine  isn't 
just  about  hunting  and  fishing.  Let  us  hasten 
to  state  flatly  that  there  will  be  as  many  good 
articles  on  hunting  and  fishing  in  each  issue  of 
OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA  as  we  can  find. 
There  will  also  be  articles  in  each  issue  on 
Georgia's  system  of  state  parks;  reports  on 
projects  that  can  be  expected  to  have  environ- 
mental impacts;  explanations  of  wildlife  man- 
agement and  research  programs;  "how-to"  arti- 
cles on  camping  and  hiking  as  well  as  hunting 
and  fishing;  short  pieces  on  wild  flowers,  trees, 
plants  and  non-game  wildlife;  stories  on  the 
programs  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources;  and  the  list  could  stretch  on 
and  on.  In  short,  everything  in  the  whole  realm 
of  natural  resources  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
magazine.  If  that  doesn't  sound  right  to  you, 
probably  you  need  to  think  more  deeply  about 
the  interrelationships  in  the  eco-system  in  which 
we  live. 

A  recent,  scientifically  designed  survey  indi- 
cated that  subscribers  were  interested  in  seeing 
articles  on  state  parks,  non-game  animals,  ecol- 
ogy, and  many  other  subjects.  It  also  seems  im- 
portant to  explain  wildlife  management  tech- 
niques and  hunting  and  fishing  to  large  numbers 
of  people  who  are  either  not  very  interested  or 
may  be  flatly  opposed  to  some  conservation  tools 
such  as  hunting  because  they  simply  don't  under- 
stand it.  Only  by  making  ours  a  magazine  which 
holds  some  specific  interest  for  them  will  we  be 
able  to  communicate  with  them  and  explain  an- 
other point  of  view. 

There  are  some  who  will  not  like  it,  and 
there  are  others  who,  perhaps  by  the  time  they 
have  finished  this  third  issue  of  the  new  maga- 
zine, will  understand  what  it's  all  about  and 
find  interesting  and  useful  information  in 
OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA. 
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The  twenty-third  day  of  September 
as  been  duly  set  aside  as  National 
hinting  and  Fishing  Day.  Beginning 
ith  a  bill  introduced  in   the   92nd 
Congress  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
I  ltyre,  the  concept  of  a  day  honoring 
:  le  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  na- 
;  on  has  gained  broad  support.  The 
solution  passed  through  both  houses 
:  [  Congress  and  was  signed  by  Presi- 
;nt  Nixon.  In  addition,  many  similar 
:solutions  have  been  passed  and  pro- 
aimed  at  state  and  local  level,  in- 
uding  in  Georgia,  an  executive  proc- 
mation  by  Governor  Jimmy  Carter, 
ational    Hunting   and  Fishing   Day 
is  been  well  supported  by  the  sport- 
g  goods  industry,  professional  organ- 
ations  and  governmental  agencies  in- 
)lved  in  natural  resource  conserva- 
3n  work. 

Briefly  stated  the  purpose  of  this 

ty  being  set  aside  is  to  honor  the 

i  inters  and  fishermen  of  fhe  United 

i  ates  for  their  efforts  in  conserving 

i  lr  natural  resources.  The  resolution 

:  tes  their  long  standing  concern  for 

i  aintaining  a  wholesome  environment 

J  id  for  their  physical  and  financial 

pport  of  programs  aimed  at  main- 

;  ining  high  quality  outdoor  recrea- 

i  >nal  opportunities  for  future   gen- 

ations.  It  also  recognizes  the  strong 

>  md  that  these  outdoorsmen  feel  with 

e  natural  environment  by  being  par- 

i  ipants  in  the  natural  life  cycle  of 

1 ;  ecosystem. 

The  resolution  specifically  mentions 
11  d  commends  hunters  and  fishermen 
■•'  the  main  constituency  of  those 
1 3ups  that  first  noted  and  tried  to 
t  >p  man's  degradation  of  the  environ- 
i  :nt  decades  ago,  before  anyone  else 
'  s  willing  to  listen.  It  also  gives  this 
R  >up  of  sportsmen  much  of  the  credit 


for  the  many  successful  conservation 
programs  which  have  preserved  those 
resources  that  we  enjoy  today.  These 
successes  were  made  possible  by  the 
financial  support  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen whose  license  fees  and  volun- 
tary excise  taxes  on  sporting  goods 
have  served  as  the  principal  source  of 
funding  for  state  wildlife  conserva- 
tion agencies.  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  seeks  to  give  hunters  and 
fishermen  a  share  of  the  recognition 
they  deserve  for  their  past  and  present 
efforts. 

So  what?  What  is  the  real  signif- 
icance of  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  and  what  does  it  tangibly 
mean  to  the  average  outdoorsman? 
That  answer  depends  greatly  on  what 
the  average  sportsman  does  on  the 
23rd  of  September.  If  he  settles  back 
on  his  laurels  to  bask  in  lofty  praise 
and  does  nothing  more,  the  answer 
is  easy.  It's  not  going  to  mean  any- 
thing, no  more  than  the  host  of  other 
commemorative  days  buried  in  rolls 
of  proclamations  and  resolutions. 

Many  groups  and  organizations  are 
going  all  out  to  make  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  a  positive  step 
toward  soliciting  the  understanding 
and  respect  of  the  general  public  for 
these  sports.  Sportsman's  clubs  and 
organizations  are  encouraged  to  hold 
"open  house"  for  the  public  and  seek 
press  coverage  of  the  event.  Individ- 
uals too  are  capable  of  action  if  it  is 


nothing  more  than  talking  to  a  friend 
who  is  not  outdoors-oriented  and  may- 
be taking  him  to  one  of  the  open 
house  activities  at  a  local  club.  (For 
more  information  on  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  NHF  Day  ac- 
uvity,  sec  "Safe  Gun  Handling  Clinic" 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  such  efforts  are  going  to  be 
necessary  if  hunting  and  fishing,  par- 
ticularly hunting,  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed as  recreational  activities.  Charges 
that  hunting  and  fishing  are  depleting 
our  wildlife  resources  are  growing 
more  prevalent  every  day.  No  longer 
the  ravings  of  a  small  "lunatic  fringe," 
many  such  statements  are  being  made 
by  sincere,  but  misinformed,  people 
of  considerable  stature.  As  an  emo- 
tional issue,  the  "anti-hunting  senti- 
ment" gets  a  lot  of  press  coverage. 
This  sentiment  is  spreading  among 
the  general  public  who  hear  only  the 
one  side  and  could  eventually  influ- 
ence public  opinion,  the  hallowed  list- 
ening post  of  elected  law-makers. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
could  become,  if  properly  utilized,  an 
effective  method  of  carrying  the  out- 
doorsman's  point  of  view  into  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  of  making  his  past  achieve- 
ments known.  It  would  at  least  remind 
everyone  that  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men were  trying  to  save  our  environ- 
ment long  before  ecology  became  a 
popular  fad.  >*► 


As  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  and  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation  President  Charles 
Ingram  display  the  Georgia  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  emblem,  Jack  Crockford,  left. 
Director  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  and  Earl  Martin,  right,  Coordinator  for  the 
event  for  the   Sportsmen's  Federation    look   on. 


CASE 
CLOSED 


by  Dick  Davis 

It's  a  late  Fall  morning.  The  air  is  crisp  and 
the  frost  still  lingers.  The  hunter  is  on  a  deer 
stand.  Suddenly,  a  whitetail  appears  and  a  gun 
shot  crackles.  How  many  points  on  the  rack? 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  antlers.  A  doe  has 
fallen,  a  week  before  "doe  day" —  because 
someone  pulled  the  trigger  before  identifying  the 
target.  A  not-so-sporting  sportsman  has  violated 
a  state  wildlife  law. 

Enter  the  Wildlife  Ranger  and  an  arrest  is 
made. 

It's  a  bracing  Spring  morning.  The  early  sun- 
rise and  fast-warming  days  send  the  fisherman's 
fever  soaring  and  the  urge  to  outwit  the  trout 
overcomes  reason.  The  freshly  stocked  trout  are 
hooked  a  few  days  prior  to  the  season's  opening 
day.  A  sportsman  has  become  a  poacher. 

,nter  the  Wildlife  Ranger  and  an  arrest  is 
made. 

nt  of  Georgia's  wildlife  and  con- 

nvironmental    protection    laws 

importance  as  the  demands 


for  sport  and  recreation  multiply  and  the  er 
viromental  crisis  deepens.  Law  abidance  is  vitt  I 
to  providing  sport  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  all. 

In  the  key  position  in  this  enforcement  is  th  I 
Wildlife  Ranger  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divisio:. 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Th; 
Wildlife  Ranger  is  the  man-on-the-spot.  Durin  ; 
the  periods  of  infractions  of  state  game  and  fisl . 
laws — days,  weeks,  months  and  even  years—- 
and  at  the  moment  charges  and  arrests  are  made 
the  Wildlife  Ranger  is  the  enforcement  arm  o 
the  Natural  Resources  Department's  Game  an< 
Fish  Division  and  the  banner  bearer  for  wildlif 
conservation. 

Of  course  there  are  skilled,  highly-trained 
experienced  forces  working  constantly  with  th 
Ranger  to  support  and  aid  him  in  his  efforts.  A 
he  has  conducted  his  investigation  he  has  prob 
ably  coordinated  closely  with  an  array  of  lav 
enforcement  officials,  public  officials  and  helpfu 
sportsmen. 


But  what  happens  at  this  point?  What  hap- 
jns  once  the  Wildlife  Ranger  presents  charges 
id  an  arrest  is  made  for  a  violation  of  the 
ime,  fishing  or  boating  laws  of  Georgia? 

Abruptly,  completely,  the  authority  and  re- 
>on  ability  for  pursuing  the  case  shifts  from  the 
"ildl'fe  Ranger  to  the  public  prosecutors  and 
I  e  courts. 

The  Ranger  is  investigator,  arresting  officer, 

id  can  be  a  grand  jury  witness  or  court  witness, 

>  it  actual  prosecution  and  trial  of  the  case,  the 

itermination  of  guilt  or  innocence,  and  the 

.  tting  of  penalties,  are  the  exclusive  responsi- 

lities  of  the  prosecuting  authorities  and  the 
nurt  of  jurisdiction.  The  Wildlife  Ranger  is  not 

dge  or  jury.  And  the  Ranger  is  specifically 

ohibited  from  accepting  any  funds  paid  or  in- 
:  nded  as  fines. 

When  the  Ranger  makes  the  arrest,  he  can, 
i  pending  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  offense, 
)vq  the  alleged  offender  a  citation  to  appear  at 

pven  time  and  place  to  answer  the  charges,  or 

e  Ranger  can  escort  the  person  directly  to  the 
:  eriffs  office,  if  appropriate.  Once  this  is  done. 


Photos  by  Ted  Borg 


there  are  four  possibilities  for  handling  the  case. 
The  charged  person  may  post  a  cash  bond 
and  forfeit  the  bond,  which  in  some  instances 
would  close  the  case.  However,  the  judge  may 
forfeit  the  bond  and  require  the  defendant  to 
return  to  court  at  a  specified  time  to  answer  said 
charges,  or  the  charged  person  may  plead  guilty 
before  a  court  of  jurisdiction,  and  in  some 
counties,  before  the  County  Ordinary,  thus  ter- 
minating the  case.  Or  the  alleged  offender  can 
be  required  to  answer  accusations  in  the  state 
court,  and  at  this  time  he  may  then  plead  not 
guilty  and  go  to  trial. 


A  fourth  possibility  is  that  the  accused  ma;i 
have  an  indictment  placed  before  a  grand  jun. 
This  may  occur  in  a  county  where  there  is  nu 
State  Court,  and  the  indictment  is  presented  b> 
the  District  Attorney  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Th: 
Grand  Jury  may  "no  bill"  the  case,  or  ma,' 
"true  bill"  the  case.  If  a  true  bill  is  returned  b" 
the  Grand  Jury,  the  accused  must  enter  a  plei 
of  guilty  or  stand  trial  before  a  Superior  Cour 

All  violations  of  game  and  fish  laws  are  mi^ 
demeanors,  and  persons  convicted  can  receiv: 
fines  of  up  to  $1000  or  a  prison  term  of  up  tti 
one  year  or  both  or  any  part  of  either.  >* 


ndian  Pipe 


to  by  Joseph  R.  Fatora 


by  Elaine  Fatora 


With  the  heat  of  Indian  Summer  upon  us, 
thoughts  turn  to  shaded  woodland  paths  where 
one  might  chance  to  find  the  Indian  Pipe  grow- 
ing. The  Indian  Pipe  is  one  of  the  few  flowering 
plants  which  possess  a  saprophytic  habit  and  as 
a  consequence  are  devoid  of  any  green  color  in 
their  leaves  or  stems.  Ghost-like  clusters  of  In- 
dian Pipes  grow  from  a  ball  of  matted,  brittle 
roots  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  in  the  litter  of  the  forest 
floor.  The  plants  lack  chlorophyll  and  have  a 
wax-like  appearance  in  either  their  white  or 
tawny  form. 

In  place  of  leaves,  scale-like  bracts  appear  the 
same  color  as  the  stem.  The  stem  grows  from 
two  to  12  inches  tall  and  bears  a  solitary,  nodd- 
ing, odorless  flower.  The  sepals  number  two  to 
four  and  occur  as  bract-like  scales  to  form  the 
calyx.  Four  or  five  wedge-shaped  petals  form 
the  corolla.  As  the  fruit  develops,  the  nodding 
flower  loses  its  striking  pipe-like  resemblance, 
the  stem  straightens  and  the  flower,  now  some- 
what black,  points  upward.  The  fruit  is  an  erect 
capsule  containing  many  small  sections.  The 
entire  plant  is  clammy  and  decomposes  and 
turns  black  when  touched;  hence,  the  name 
corpse-plant. 

As  with  many  of  the  plants  in  the  heath  or 
wintergreen  family,  Indian  Pipe  is  acclaimed  as 
a  medicinal  herb.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians  as 
an  eye-lotion. 

Indian  Pipes  may  be  found  in  bloom  from 
June  to  September  in  woodlands  from  New- 
foundland to  Alaska  and  southward  to  Florida 
and  Central  America.  Thinly  scattered  clusters 
of  this  ghost-like  plant  have  been  located  in 
all  the  north  Georgia  State  Parks,  along  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  at  Dick's  Unicoi.  Tesnatee, 
Neels  and  Goody  Gaps,  and  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Brasstown  Bald  during  August  and 
early  September.  *** 
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by  Jim  Doherty 

Significant  revisions  in  water  qual- 
ity standards  criteria,  three  new  cate- 
gories of  stream  classification,  and 
the  designations  of  a  use  classification 
for  all  reaches  of  nine  intrastate 
streams  in  Georgia  went  into  effect 
July  1,  1972. 

The  changes  and  additions  had  been 
outlined  at  a  June  15  public  hearing 
in  Atlanta  and  were  adopted  unani- 
mously without  change  a  week  later 
by  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

The  revised  criteria  relate  to  tem- 
perature, dissolved  oxygen  and  (fecal 
coliform)  bacteria  limitations  as  they 
apply  to  classified  waters  in  Georgia. 
TEMPERATURE 

The  maximum  permissible  temper- 
ature for  all  waters  is  now  90°F.  Be- 
low this  absolute  limit  no  temperature 
may  be  raised  in  excess  of  5°F,  except 
in  estuarrine  waters  where  the  rise 
is  limited  to  1.5°F,  and  in  trout  and 
smallmouth  bass  waters  where  no 
change  in  temperature  is  permitted. 
The  old  criteria  authorized  a  93.2°F 
maximum,  a  10°F  rise  below  this  limit 
and  no  temperature  change  in  trout 
waters. 
DISSOLVED  OXYGEN 

The  revised  dissolved  oxygen  cri- 
teria applicable  to  drinking  water, 
recreation  and  fishing  classifications 
are  as  follows:  a  daily  average  of  5.0 
mg/1  (milligrams  per  liter)  with  no 
less  than  4.0  mg/1  at  any  time.  For 
trout  waters  the  daily  average  is  now 
6.0  mg/1  with  no  less  than  a  5.0  mg/1 
at  any  time.  (Formerly,  dissolved  oxy- 
gen   concentrations    for    the:e    three 


classifications  were  permitted  to  be 
as  low  as  4  mg/1  except  for  trout 
streams  for  which  the  lower  limit  was 
5.0  mg/1). 

For  waters  classified  as  agricultural, 
industrial  and  navigational,  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  concentration  is  now  a 
minimum  of  3.0  mg/1  at  any  time. 
( Previously,  the  requirement  consisted 
of  a  daily  average  of  3.0  mg/1  and 
not  less  than  2.5  mg/1  at  any  time). 
BACTERIA 

Sweeping  changes  were  made  with 
respect  to  permissible  levels  of  fecal 
coliform  bacteria.  For  recreational 
waters,  the  old  standard  was  a  per- 
missible fecal  coliform  concentration 
of  1000  TOO  ml.  Under  the  revised 
criteria,  for  all  recreational  waters, 
other  than  those  designated  as  coastal 
waters,  the  permissible  limit  is  now 
200/100  ml.  For  coastal  waters  the 
limit  is  100/100  ml,  the  most  stringent 
standard  in  the  nation. 

The  solitary  exception  to  these  new 
standards  is  that  should  water  quality 
and  sanitary  studies  show  natural  fecal 
coliform  levels  (e.g.  from  animal 
wastes,  storm  water  runoff,  etc.)  in 
excess  of  200/100  ml  occasionally 
in  high  quality  recreational  waters, 
th:n  the  allowable  geometric  mean 
fecal  coliform  level  shall  not  exceed 
300  100  ml  in  lakes  and  reservoirs 
and  500  100  ml  in  free  flowing  fresh 
water  streams. 

For  waters  bearing  drinking  water 
and  fishing  classifications  the  fecal 
coliform  bacteria  limitation  was  re- 
vised from  5000  TOO  ml  to  1000    100 


ml;  for  agricultural  and  navigational 
classifications  the  change  is  from 
10,000/100  ml  to  5,000/100  ml. 

NEW  STREAM 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  revised  standards  include  the 
establishment  of  three  new  stream 
classifications:  wild  river,  scenic  river 
and  urban  stream.  Both  the  wild  river 
and  scenic  river  classifications  will  be 
applicable  to  any  waters  so  designated 
by  an  authorized  state  or  federal 
agency  and  will  be  effective  simul- 
taneously with  the  designation.  No 
alteration  of  natural  water  quality 
from  any  source  will  be  permitted  in 
waters  bearing  either  classification. 

The  urban  stream  classification  is 
designed  to  be  applicable  to  streams 
in  highly  developed  urban  areas.  The 
special  criteria  now  in  effect  for 
streams  so  designated  are  as  follows: 
fecal  coliform  bacteria  not  to  exceed 
a  geometric  mean  of  2,000  per  100/ 
ml  based  on  at  least  four  samples 
taken  over  a  30-day  period  and  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  of  5,000  per 
100  ml;  and  a  dissolved  oxygen  level 
of  not  less  than  3.0  mg/1  at  any  time. 

South  River  from  its  headwaters 
to  Georgia  Highway  81  is  the  first 
stream  reach  to  have  been  classified 
as  an  urban  stream.  The  river  origi- 
nates in  Atlanta  and  flows  in  a  south- 
erly direction  for  some  35  miles  to 
its  confluence  with  Lake  Jackson. 


NINE  INTRASTATE 
STREAMS  CLASSIFIED 

In  1967,  interstate  streams  (and 
several  of  their  major  tributaries)  in 
Georgia  were  classified  according  to 
beneficial  uses  in  their  various  reaches. 
Effective  July  1,  1972,  nine  intrastate 
streams  are  now  added  to  the  classi- 
fied list.  They  are: 

The  Ogeechee,  Oconee,  Ocmulgee, 
Altamaha,  Satilla,  Conasauga,  Coosa- 
wattee,  Oostanaula  and  Etowah  rivers 
long  with  their  major  tributaries. 

The  specific  breakdown  of  river 
basins  so  classified  and  the  geographic 
reach  and  the  designated  use  classi- 
fication involved  are  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  chart. 

IMPACT  OF  NEW  CRITERIA, 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

As  should  be  evident  from  the 
foregoing,  the  revised  criteria  repre- 
sent a  wide-ranging  tightening  of 
water  quality  standards,  particularly 
with  respect  to  water  supply,  recrea- 
tional and  fishing  waters. 

These  changes  were  based  on  re- 
search recommendations  developed 
since  the  original  criteria  were  pro- 
mulgated several  years  ago.  The  new 
criteria  will  be  more  difficult  and 
costly  to  meet  but,  in  meeting  them, 
the  classified  waters  of  the  state  will 
have  greater  capability  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long. 


The  creation  of  additional  strea 
classifications — wild  river,  scenic  riv 
and  urban  stream — takes  cognizan 
of  realities  not  reflected  in  the  oriji 
nal  designations.  For  example,  wi 
respect  to  "wild"  and  "scenic"  clas; 
fications,  recognition  is  made  of  t. 
fact  that  certain  streams  have  uniq I 
aesthetic     and     recreational     valuj 
which,  once  abused,  may  never 
fully   recovered.   The   urban   strea 
classification  is  equally  realistic  in  th  i 
it  recognizes  the  multiplicity  of  dif 
cult  to  control  pollutional  sources 
which  such  a  stream  is  subjected  ai 
seeks  to  attain  reasonable  compatib". 
ity  between  the  stream  and  its  sui 
rounding  environment. 

Finally,  the  first-time  inclusion 
nine  intrastate  river  basins  to  the  li 
of  classified  waterways  which,  heret 
fore,    consisted    only    of    intersta 
streams,  has  some  important  implies 
tions.  It  represents  the  beginning 
the  final  phase  of  stream  classificatic 
in  Georgia  whereby  all  waters  of  tl 
state  will  ultimately  be  designated  fi 
specific  beneficial  uses.  This  will  j 
a  long  way  toward  minimizing  existir 
confusion  as  to  what  kind  of  use  ai 
given  stream  reach  should  be  able 
support.   Significantly,  the  nine  no 
classified  intrastate  streams  were  tl; 
ones  in  which  fairly  critical  pollutic 
problems  exist  and  their  classificatic  | 
with  applicable  specific  criteria  shou  1 
better  define  the  remedial  objective 
for  each. 


Ogeechee  River  Basin 

Little  Ogeechee  River 
Ogeechee  River 
Oconee  River  Basin 

Middle  Oconee  River 
Middle  Oconee  River 
Middle  Oconee  River 
North  Ocones  River 
North  Oconefl  River 
North  Oconee  River 
Oconee  River 

Oconee  River 
Oconee  River 
Oconee  River 
Oconee  River 
Oconee  River 
Ocmulgee  River  Basin 
South  River 
South  River 
Yellow  River 
Yellow  River 
Yellow  River 
Alcovy  River 
Alcovy  River 
Alcovy  River 
Jackson  Lake 


Ocmulgee  River 
Ocmulgee  River 
Ocmulgee  River 
Ocmulgee  River 
Altamaha  River  Basin 
Altamaha  River 

Ohoopee  River 
Satilla  River  Basin 
Satilla  River 
Conasauga  River  Basin 

Conasauga  River 
Conasauga  River 
Coosawattee  River  Basin 
Ell i joy  River 

Ellijay  River 
Cartecay  River 
Cartecay  River 
Coosawattee  River 

Coosawattee  River 
Coosawattee  River 
Oostanaula  River  Basin 
Oostanaula  River 

Dostanaula  River 
Dostanaula  River 
Dostanaula  River 
Etowah  River  Basin 

Etowah  River 
Etowah  River 
Etowah  River 
Etowah  River 

Etowah  River 
Etowah  River 


Geographic  Reach 

Headwaters  to  U.S.  Highway  80 
Headwaters  to  U.S.  Highway  80 

Headwaters  to  Georgia  Highway  82 

Georgia  Highway  82  to  U.S.  Highway  78 

U.S.  Highway  7S  to  confluence  with  North  Oconee  River 

Headwaters  to  State  Route  2434 

State  Route  2434  to  Athens  water  intake 

Athens  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Middle  Oconee  River 

From    confluence   of   North   and    Middle   Oconee 

Rivers  to  Ga.   Highway   16 

Ga.  Highway  1  6  to  Sinclair  Dam 

Sinclair  Dam  to  Ga.  Highway  22 

Ga.  Highway  22  to  Ga.  Highway  57 

Ga.  Highway  57  to  U.S.  Highway  80 

U.S.  Highway  80  to  confluence  with  Ocmulgee  River 

Headwaters  to  Ga.  Highway  81 

Ga.  Highway  81  to  Ga.  Highway  36 

Headwaters  to  Ga.  Highway  1  24 

Ga.    Highway    124    to    Porterdale    water    intake 

Porterdale  water  intake  to  Ga.   Highway  36 

Headwaters  to  Ga.  Highway  1  38 

Ga.   Highway   138  to  Covington  water  intake 

Covington  water  intake  to  Newton  Factory  Road  Bridge 

From  South  River  at  Highway  36 

From  Yellow  River  at  Highway  36 

From    Alcovy    River    at    Newton    Factory    Road 

Bridge  to  Lloyd  Shoals  Dam 

Lloyd  Shoals  Dam  to  Ga.  Highway  18 

Ga.  Highway  1  8  to  Macon  water  intake 

Macon  water  intake  to  Ga.  Highway  96 

Ga.  Highway  96  to  confluence  with  Oconee  River 

Confluence  of  Oconee  and   Ocmulgee   Rivers  to 

U.S.   Highway  301 

Headwaters  to  confluence  with  Altamaha   River 

Headwaters  to  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Ga.  Highway  2  to  Dalton  water  intake 

Dalton  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Coosawattee  River 

Headwaters  to  Ellijay  water  intake 

Ellijay  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Cartecay  River 

Headwaters  to  Ellijay  water  intake 

Ellijay  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Ellijay  River 

From  confluence  of  Ellijay  and  Cartecay  Rivers  to 

confluence  with  Mountaintown  Creek 

Confluence  of  Mountaintown  Creek  to  Carters  Dam 

Carters  Dam  to  confluence  with  Conasauga  River 

Confluence     of     Conasauga     and     Coosawattee 
Rivers   to   Calhoun   water   intake 

Calhoun  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Armuchee  Creek 
Confluence  with  Armuchee  Creek  to  Rome  water  intake 
Rome  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Etowah  River 

Headwaters  to  State  Route  2551 
State  Route  2551   to  Canton  water  intake 
Canton  water  intake  to  Ga.  Highway  20 
Ga.  Highway  20  to  Allatoona  Dam 

Allatoona  Dam  to  Cartersville  water  intake 

Cartersville  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Oostanaula  River 
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State  Parks  Are  Open 

IN  WINTER  TOO! 


by  Mabel  Wilkins 

The  annual  full  dress  parade  of  color  that 
starts  a  few  weeks  after  all  the  kids  are  back 
in  school  brings  with  it  an  influx  of  visitors  to 
Georgia  State  Parks  similar  to  summertime  holi- 
days. If  you  have  waited  until  now  to  make  a 
reservation  for  a  week-end,  well,  you  may  as 
well  forget  it— unless  you  happen  to  have  the 
proverbial  luck  of  the  Irish.  But  even  without 
the  name  of  Kelly,  if  your  boss  doesn't  mind 
your  taking  a  short  vacation  during  weekdays, 
you  still  have  a  chance  not  only  to  see  but  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  riotous  splash  of  leaf 
color.  Cottage  reservations  for  weekdays  are 
usually  available. 

Be  sure  and  take  your  camera.  For  color 
slides  to  show  envious  friends  and  relatives 
(who  otherwise  won't  believe  a  word  you  say 
about  the  fall  panorama  of  technicolor  beauty 
splashed  all  over  the  mountain-sides),  be  sure 
to  use  Kodachrome  film  which,  according  to 
some  authorities,  tends  to  accentuate  the  yel- 
low, red  and  orange  tones. 

Have  you  ever  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  or 
Hallowe'en  night  in  a  State  Park  cottage?  The 
bright,  cheery  fire  in  the  large  fieldstone  fire- 
place of  a  mountain  park  cottage  will  keep  the 
goblins  from  coming  to  get  you— but  not  your 
neighbors  in  the  cottage  next  door!  Toasting 
marshmallows  and  popping  popcorn  are  ex- 
periences that  must  be  shared  to  be  enjoyed  to 
the    fullest.    And    they'll    willingly    toast    your 


marsh  ma  I  lows  if  you'll  help  them  pop  and  con- 
sume their  popcorn.  They'll  even  help  you  finish 
carving  the  pumpkin  you  started  for  the  young- 
sters in  the  family. 

But  you  really  haven't  lived  until  you  have 
that  once-in-a-lifetime  experience  (for  most 
Georgians,  at  least!)  of  waking  up  one  morning 
in  a  State  Park  cottage  on  top  of  a  mountain 
and  find  some  fluffy,  white  stuff  called  snow 
floating  down  from  the  sky,  and  then  learn 
from  the  park  superintendent  that  you  are 
really  and  truly  snowbound  for  a  while.  You 
look  at  those  two  or  three  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground  and  wonder  why.  But  usually  a 
light  pattering  of  rain  the  evening  before  laid  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  over  the  twisty,  steep  moun- 
tain road  before  the  sncw  cames  and  covered  it. 
So  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  glaze  to  melt 
and  the  road  become  passable  again,  you  and 


your  children  spend  one  of  the  happiest  days 
your  lives  learning  how  to  make  snow 
cream,  having  a  snow  battle,  and  sliding  do* 
the  road  a  short  way  on  a  sheet  of  cardboa 
It  doesn't  snow  often  in  Georgia's  mountai 
but  when  it  does  the  average  Georgian  thir 
he  is  in  Seventh  Heaven! 

The    past    score    years    has    brought    ma 
changes  to  the  State  Park  System  and  forem 
among  them  has  been  the  growing  number 
park  facilities  that  are  open  and  available  -i 
use  by  visitors  the  year  around.  It  is  now  he  i 
to   believe  that  only  ten   short  years  ago, 
soon  as  the  last  leaf  had  fallen  and  the  co  i 
sharp  winds  of  winter  starting  blowing  in  t', 
mountains,  Georgia's  State  Parks  went  into  th  i 
annual    state    of    hibernation    and    did    not     t 
awaken  until  prodded  by  the  many  sounds  a  i 
signs  of  spring.  Of  course,  visitors  still  canrd 
go  swimming  in  the  icy  waters  of  pool  or  lakr 
nor  would  many  of  them  wish  to— but  just  aba 
every  other  activity  and  facility  offered  by  ti 
parks  is  ready  and  waiting  for  them. 

The  campgrounds  are  open  and,  in  the* 
days  of  self-contained  trailers,  any  tempore 
closing  of  comfort  stations  in  the  more  northeil 
situated  parks  to  protect  the  plumbing  frcr 
below-freezing  temperatures  goes  almost  u' 
noticed. 

Fishing   boats  and   pedal  or  "dream"  bocl 
dot  the  park   lakes  and  reservoir  lakes  durii 
many   warm,    sunny   days    in    winter.    Indee: 
some   of   the    reservoir    lakes   on    which    Sta 
Parks  border  are  even   busier  with   fisherrri' 
than   during   the  summertime  ....  free   at   Ics 
to  cast  their  lines  undisturbed  by  the  tidal-li ; 
waves  usually  churned  up  by  powerful  spe<< 
boats  pulling  skiers. 

State  Park  nature  trails  can  now  be  used  m 
hiking  trails  and  even  though  the  identify < 
plants  and  shrubs  are  no  longer  in  leaf  > 
blooming  it  is  usually  possible  to  recognize  tit 
more  familiar  trees  without  help  from  the  trc  i 
guide  booklet. 

The  9  and  18-hole  golf  courses  in  the  pari 
continue  business  as  usual.  Golfers,  like  cam  i 
ers  and  fishermen,  are  a  very  hardy  breed,  ar: 
it  takes  a  lot  of  really  bad  weather  to  deter  ther  i 
Two  courses  are  located  in  the  northern  area  <  \ 
Georgia:  at  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park,  Rt  • 
ledge,  Ga.,  and  at  Victoria  Bryant  State  Par:, 
Royston,  Ga.  In  south  Georgia,  a  course  is  lo- 
cated at  Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park  near  /Vc 
Rae. 

Winter  presents  no  problem  to  family  reu  • 
ions  and  other  social  gatherings  in  the  Sta- 2 
Parks.  Large,  screen-enclosed  Family  &  Groic 
Shelters     provide     protection     from     unsettled 


veather,  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  a  sink 
vith  hot  and  cold  running  water  ,a  stove  or  grill, 
ind  private  sanitary  facilities  adjoining.  The 
helters  at  Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park,  just 
10  miles  north  of  Atlanta  and  at  High  Falls 
>tate  Park,  50  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  can  also 
>e  heated.  The  lodge  at  John  Tanner  State  Park, 
larrollton,  Georgia,  provides  overnight  accom- 
nodations  for  small  groups  of  not  more  than  40 
>ersons.  Minimum  rental  fee  for  the  lodge  is 
>40  per  night.  Family  &  Group  Shelters  do  not 
trovide  overnight  accommodations  and  the 
isual  fee  for  reserving  one  is  $25  per  day. 

It  is  during  the  off-season"  (after  Labor  Day 
o  June  1),  however,  that  those  among  us  who 
lannot  make  vacation  plans  far  in  advance 
vith  any  surety  now  get  a  break.  If  you  can 
iet  away  only  for  the  week-end,  however,  you 
vill  find  the  same  terrific  competition  for  park 
tottages— especially  those  in  the  mountains  and 
I  ordering  large  lakes.  But  if  you  are  one  of 
lie  growing  number  of  citizens  who  have  dis- 
covered that  a  vacation  need  not  be  taken  in 
he  summertime  in  order  to  be  enjoyable,  then 
n  ou're  in  luck.  On  weekdays,  you  can  just  about 
take  your  pick  of  the  cottages.  One  sure  road 
1 3  popularity  is  to  rent  a  park  cottage  for  a 
whole  week  and  then  invite  friends  or  relatives 
1 3  visit  you  during  the  week-end.  The  first  part 
kf  your  vacation  week  can  be  spent  boating, 
I  shing,  walking  the  nature  trails,  or  even  play- 
ing golf— whatever  may  be  available  at  the 
)  ark  you  choose— but  it  will  be  the  restful  kind 
tf  vacation  your  doctor  ordered.  When  your 
[  uests  arrive,  they  will  undoubtedly  want  to 
f)llow  the  same  routine  but  at  an  accelerated 
i  ace  in  order  to  cram  as  much  enjoyment  as 
:  ossible  into  a  short  week-end.  If  you  are  in  a 
Mountain  cottage,  don't  start  praying  for  snow 
i.nless  you  really  mean  it.  It  could  and  has 
appened!  There  is  nothing  that  can  restore 
teace  to  the  soul  or  heighten  the  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship among  friends  more  than  a  warm  fire 
:  round  which  to  browse  while  winter  winds 
:low  gustily  outside.  Added  central  heating 
v  ill  insure  your  comfort,  while  the  sparkling 
'  re  and  cozy  atmosphere  guarantees  content- 
p  ent.  Speaking  of  contentment  ....  be  sure  to 

<  ?ep  your  beverages  on  the  soft  side.  No  alco- 
i^lic   beverages   are   allowed    on    state    parks. 

Have   you   ever   considered   visiting   the   pri- 

eval  forests  of  the  swampland?  Now  is  your 

iance.  Family  cottages  await  you  at  Stephen 

Foster  State  Park  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the 

-  kefenokee  Swamp  in  southeast  Georgia.  Don't 

3 )  down  thinking  you  are  really  going  to  have 

<  rough  it  there.  Though  of  rustic  appearance 
)  the  outside,  the  cottages  have  beautiful  in- 


terior panelling,  title  baths,  and  furnishings 
little  different  from  those  at  home.  The  porch 
is  screened,  and  perfect  for  lounging  in  winter 
day  temperatures  that  hover  around  60-de- 
grees  as  a  rule.  No  fireplace  here,  but  in  a 
setting  like  the  swamp,  you  won't  really  miss  it. 
There  is  central  heating,  if  you  should  need  it. 

You  may  have  a  problem  with  visitors  at  this 
park— but  not  your  own.  The  raccoons  are  com- 
ically adept  at  seeking  handouts  so  don't  be 
surprised  to  see  one  peeking  at  you  around  the 
corner  of  the  cottage  when  you  step  outside.  The 
deer  ramble  around  the  park  as  though  they 
owned  the  place  (and,  come  to  think  of  it,  they 
do!).  You  won't  see  bears  around— at  least,  not 
if  they  see  you  first.  The  alligators  are  extreme- 
ly shy  except  one  old  codgr  who  keeps  trying 
to  be  friendly  despite  constant  rebuffs. 

Rates  for  cottages  range  from  $8  to  $12  per 
couple  per  night.  Cottages  are  completely  furn- 
ished in  every  way.  All  you  have  to  take  with 
you  is  food.  For  more  detailed  information  about 
park  facilities  and  rates,  call  656-3530  in  At- 
lanta, or  write  to  Public  Relations  Office,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washing- 
ton Street,  SW,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334.  But 
remember  —  cottage  reservations  are  made 
through   park   superintendents  only.  ***■ 
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Introducing- 


TRAP  &  SKEET 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Pull!  A  small  black  disc  comes  sai 
ing  at  you  from  the  small  buildin : 
across  the  field.  The  gun  is  suppose 
to  sweep  smoothly  up,  track  on  an 
then  past  the  target  and  as  the  trigge 
is  slapped  the  bird  explodes  in 
cloud  of  black  dust.  This  is  the  pre 
gram  of  events  for  the  expert  shool 
ing  the  high  house  bird  from  skee 
station  7,  but  to  the  novice  it  migh 
seem  quite  different. 


.: 


A   shaky    "Pull!!?"    and    the    bird 

rtles  toward  you  at  an  estimated 

: "  speed  of  900  m.p.h.,  seemingly  in- 

:  it  upon  drilling  you  right  between 

i  eyes.   The  gun  seems   to  weigh 

I  out  40  lbs.,  your  body  is  stiff  and 

i  responsive,  and  sweat  starts  trick- 

i  g  into  your  right   eye.   The   bird 

pses  in,  approaching  at  twice  the 

:ed  of  light,  you  haul  frantically  at 

s  gun  which  now  weighs  close  to  a 

i.    Finally   you    fire,    mostly   from 

f-defense,  and  wonder  of  wonders 

■  bird  shatters.  You  are  flooded  by 

,:  nplete   triumph,   conveniently   for- 

p  ting   that   your  eyes   were   closed 

I  en  the  gun  went  off,  and  that  the 

1  was  more  luck  than  anything  else. 

<  u   turn   and  explain   your  careful 

1;  nning  of  the  shot  to  a  squad  of 

}  <oters  who  break  25  straight  as  a 

li  tter  of  course,  with  the  full  confi- 

jp  ice  that  you  are  only  a  couple  of 

s  ,ions  away  from  "shooting  straight." 


The  clay  target  shotgun  games,  of 
which  trap  and  skeet  are  the  best 
known,  are  relatively  recent  innova- 
tions in  the  long  history  of  shotguns 
and  hunting.  In  fact  the  concept  of 
shooting  at  birds  on  the  wing,  as  op- 
posed to  the  more  efficient  ground 
sluicing  method,  is  not  ancient  itself. 
The  first  guns  designed  primarily  for 
feathered  game  were  the  long-bar- 
reled, small  bore  flintlock  "fowling 
pieces,"  intended  for  use  on  sitting 
birds  and  small  game.  Only  later  when 
double  barrel  guns  were  developed 
and  the  recreational  aspects  of  hunt- 
ing began  to  overshadow  its  food  pro- 
curement role  did  the  concept  of 
"wing  shooting"  or  "shooting  flying" 
emerge.  This  tradition  has  now 
evolved  to  the  point  that  shooting  a 
sitting  bird  is  considered  unsporting 
and  unethical,  as  the  phase,  "sitting 
duck"  indicates. 

The  foregoing  discourse  on  the 
origins  of  wing  shooting  may  at  first 
seem  only  distantly  related  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  sports  of  trap  and  skeet 
shooting  as  they  are  practiced  today. 
Big  time  professional  competition, 
special  guns  and  loads,  and  a  host  of 
other  specialized  paraphernalia  that 
would  be  awkward  and  out  of  place  in 
the  hunting  field  seems  to  separate 
organized  trap  and  skeet  from  any 
practical  relationship  to  hunting.  Ac- 
tually both  games  were  originally  di- 
rect outgrowths  of  hunting.  As  first 
developed,  they  were  designed  to  give 
hunters  practice  shooting  at  rapidly 
moving  targets  which  simulated  the 
flight  of  game  birds.  And  even  now, 
if  all  the  rules,  leagues,  classes,  and 
ancillary  gear  is  discounted,  that  is 
exactly  what  they  still  do. 

Trap  and  skeet  have  at  the  same 
time  grown  into  major  recreational 
pursuits  in  and  of  themselves  in  recent 
years.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
bowling  and  golf,  and  many  people 
participate  in  organized  recreational 
shooting  but  never  enter  the  hunting 
field.  Trap  and  skeet  shooting,  being 
exercises  in  skill,  have  naturally 
spawned  competitive  shooting  on  all 
levels  of  ability  all  the  way  up  to 
professional  shooters  who  compete 
for  money  and  prizes  in  the  same 
manner  as  pro-golfers. 

It  is  this  growing  interest  in  clay- 
bird  shooting  as  a  sport  in  and  of  it- 
self that  is  attracting  many  people  to 
the  target  ranges  who  have  no  interest 
at   all   in  sitting  in   a   freezing  duck 


blind.  True,  skills  learned  or  honed 
on  claybirds  in  the  summer  will  still 
pay  handsome  dividends  in  the  coverts 
in  the  fall,  but  that  is  not  the  main 
factor  in  the  growth  of  organized 
claybird  shooting.  The  truth  is  finally 
out — breaking  clay  targets  is  a  lot  of 
fun  in  its  own  right  and  with  a  little 
friendly  competition  thrown  in,  it  is 
downright  exciting. 

Trap  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  games 
by  far,  having  had  its  beginnings  in 
England  in  the  mid-1700's.  England, 
like  most  European  countries,  held 
that  wild  game  was  the  property  of 
the  king,  who  might  grant  the  right 
to  hunt  to  his  retainers.  Thus  the 
landed  gentry  and  members  of  the 
aristocracy  were  allowed  to  hunt, 
while  the  rising  middle  class  could 
not.  This  was  compensated  for  by  the 
formation  of  shooting  clubs  who  shot 
at  live  birds  released  from  a  trap, 
hence  the  name,  trap  shooting.  The 
shooter's  lexicon  is  still  influenced  by 
these  beginnings  since  the  device  used 
to  throw  modern  clay  targets  is  still 
called  a  trap,  and  the  command  to 
release  the  target  is,  "Pull."  The  live 
birds  were  originally  released  by  an 
assistant,  who  opened  the  trap  by 
pulling  a  cord. 

Trapshooting  emigrated  to  the  Uni- 
ed  States  about  1825,  with  the  first 
recorded  organized  shoot  taking  place 
in  Cincinnati  in  1831.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  the  sport  was  well  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  National 
shoots  were  being  held,  regulations 
were  standardized  and  the  ground- 
work had  been  laid  for  a  national  or- 
ganization. 

Eventually  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  live  birds  led  to  the  search 
lor  a  more  economical  substitute. 
Glass  balls,  filled  with  feathers  and 
thrown  by  a  mechanical  "trap"  were 
in  vogue  for  quite  a  while.  Metal 
models  spun  on  a  rotating  yardarm 
were  introduced  but  never  caught  on. 
Baked  clay  discs  were  tried,  but  were 
found  to  be  too  sturdy  to  break  if  they 
were  made  hard  enough  to  resist  ship- 
ping damage.  About  1 880,  an  English- 
man named  McCaskey  developed  a 
composition  disc  made  of  pitch  and 
river  silt.  These  targets  performed 
well  and  modern  targets  are  made 
much  the  same  way. 

Trapshooting,  as  it  is  practiced  to- 
day, reflects  these  long  years  of  re- 
finement and  development.  A  trap 
squad  usually  consists  of  five  shoot- 
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ers  who  fire  from  five  shooting  stations 
located  behind  the  trap  house.  These 
shooting  stations  are  laid  out  in  a 
crescent  formation  (see  illustration, 
"Trap  Field")  and  each  shooter  fires 
five  shots  from  each  station.  The 
shooting  stations  resemble  long  strips 
and  offer  shooting  from  16  to  27 
yards  behind  the  trap  house.  A  begin- 
ner usually  starts  out  shooting  at  the 
16  yard  lh.e  and  as  his  skills  increase 
he  is  "handicapped"  back  in  one 
yard  increments  as  far  as  27  yards  in 
formal  competition. 

The  trap  is  located  in  a  small 
house  in  front  of  the  shooters  and  is 
directed  to  throw  the  clay  birds  away 
from  the  shooting  positions  at  a 
speed  which  will  send  them  from  48 
to  52  yards.  The  shots  are  straight 
away  or  at  gentle  angles  from  the 
shooters,  but  there  is  an  element  of 
surprise  in  the  game.  The  trap  oscil- 
lates and  may  throw  the  bird  at  any 
angle  within  a  radius  of  44  degrees 
unknown  to  the  shooter  who  calls  for 
the  bird.  This  unpredictable  aspect 
keeps  the  shoote-  shooting  instead  of 
using  cut-and-dried  formulae  in  de- 
termining where  to  shoot. 

Skeet  shooting  is  a  relatively  new 
game  compared  to  trap  shooting,  hav- 


ing its  origins  in  the  early  1900's. 
Like  trap,  skeet  was  originally  de- 
vised as  a  recreational  opportunity  to 
use  shotguns  during  closed  game  sea- 
sons and  to  practice  for  fall  hunting. 
To  relieve  the  relative  sameness  of 
shots  taken  in  trap,  skeet  was  designed 
to  allow  the  shooter  to  fire  at  targets 
at  several  different  angles.  This  was 
originally  accomplished  by  "shooting 
around  the  clock,"  by  firing  from  sta- 
tions around  a  circular  course  at 
targets  thrown  from  a  trap  located 
at  "12  o'clock."  This  procedure  was 
modified,  due  to  complaints  from  a 
neighboring  chicken  farmer,  to  a  semi- 
circle with  a  trap  at  each  side.  The 
same  angles  were  offered  but  with  half 
the  danger  zone.  Eventually,  these  two 
traps  were  placed  at  different  heights 
to  more  effectively  simulate  the  variety 
of  angles  found  in  field  shooting. 

The  game  rapidly  gained  popularity 
and  was  given  the  elements  necessary 
make  it  both  viable  wing  shooting 
practice  and  a  competive  sport.  The 
name  skeet  came  about  as  a  result 
of  a  contest  to  name  the  new  game; 
"skeet"  is  an  archaic  Scandinavian 
word  meaning  to  shoot.  Eventually  a 
national  association  for  skeet  shooting 
was  formed,  and  the  game  was  on  its 


way  to  becoming  a  competitive  recre 
tional  sport. 

A  modern  skeet  squad,  usually  fi 
shooters,  still  fires  around  the  sen 
circular  course  from  a  total  of  eig 
shooting  stations  (see  illustratic 
"Skeet  Range").  The  shooters  fire 
targets  thrown  from  both  a  high  tr, 
and  a  low  trap,  positioned  at  oppos: 
sides  of  the  course.  A  complete  roui 
consists  of  25  shots,  one  shot  at 
single  bird  from  each  of  the  two  tra 
at  each  station  and  doubles  at  st 
tions  1,  2,  6  and  7.  In  the  double 
both  houses  throw  their  birds  simi 
taneously  at  the  shooter's  comman 
and  the  shooter  attempts  to  bre; 
them  both.  This  consumes  24  she 
with  the  25th  shell  being  an  option 
shot;  the  shooter  takes  his  option  aft 
his  first  miss  or  at  any  station  1 
chooses  after  he  completes  the  roui 
without  missing. 

Trap  and  skeet  shooting  vary  co 
siderably  in  concept  and  to  some  d 
gree  in  technique,  but  the  object 
both  sports  remains  hitting  a  rapid 
moving  clay  bird  with  a  shotgun.  Tl 
basic  elements  of  good  shotgun  for 
apply  equally  to  both  sports.  Assur 
ing  a  correct  and  comfortable  stanc 
assures    the    freedom    of   moveme 
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Doubles  are  fired  at 
these  four  stations 


essary  to  maintain  the  proper  bal- 
.  e  while  tracking  the  target.  Prop- 

houldering,  or  gun  mounting,  gives 
t  correct  sight  picture,  and  develop- 
|  a  smooth  swing  and  follow-through 
1  maintain  this  sight  picture  on  a 
:  zing  target.  Once  these  essentials 

mastered,  it  merely  takes  practice 
i    refinement  to  bring  about  good 

es. 
[  "he  guns  used  for  trap  and  skeet 
f  ir  considerably  due  to  the  different 
|  Jets  of  the  two  sports.  The  trap 
1 3ter  fires  at  targets  going  away 
|  a  him  and  rising,  therefore  he 
1  illy  uses  a  gun  designed  to  shoot 
ilit  high.  Since  skeet  targets  are 
|  at  close  range  and  fly  at  several 
I  :rent  angles  in  relation  to  the 
lb  )ter,  skeet  guns  are  consequently 
u>  e  open  bored  to  throw  a  wide 
h  pattern  at  close  range.  Trap  is 
ipost  always  shot  with  12  gauge, 
I  c  ;  this  gauge  most  efficiently  han- 
W  the  maximum  allowable  shot 
<i ,  and  there  are  no  other  classes 
'<'  smaller  guages.  Skeet  shooting 
*]  be  done  in  several  gauge  classes, 
2,  28-410,  so  skeet  guns  are  made  in 


all  of  these  gauges.  On  the  whole, 
guns  used  for  trap  and  skeet  tend  to 
be  a  bit  heavier  than  field  models, 
•since  clay  target  shooters  will  fire 
many  more  rounds  in  a  day  but  carry 
the  gun  a  relatively  short  distance. 

As  with  most  sports,  there  is  a 
host  of  ancillary  equipment  associated 
with  trap  and  skeet  shooting.  Special 
shooting  vests,  shell  pouches,  and 
other  niceties  do  contribute  some- 
what to  the  fun  of  shooting,  but  some 
of  the  equipment  is  highly  functional 
and  almost  essential.  Ear  protection, 
in  the  form  of  ear-plugs  or  muffs,  is 
no  luxury.  It  has  been  proven  that 
continued  exposure  to  loud  noise,  such 
as  gunfire,  can  damage  hearing  ability 
to  a  considerable  extent  over  a  period 
of  time.  Well-made  shooting  glasses 
are  expensive  and  may  seem  exorbi- 
tant for  the  small  measure  of  increased 
vision  clarity  they  afford.  Their  pro- 
tective role  is  something  else  again, 
and  if  those  tempered  glass  lenses 
protect  the  eyes  from  only  one  inci- 
dent of  hot  gas  or  fragments  from  an 
unfortunate  mishap  they  will  have 
more  than  paid  their  cost. 


Trap  and  skeet  were  originally  as- 
sociated with  the  pleasures  of  the 
moneyed  classes  and  the  idle  rich. 
This  was  not  so  much  due  to  the 
actual  cost  of  shooting,  but  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  facilities.  The  capital 
investment  involved  in  the  land  and 
equipment  necessary  to  set  up  a  range 
is  considerable  and  most  ranges  were 
built  by  private  clubs.  The  individual 
with  no  private  club  connections  had 
little  recourse  but  a  handtrap,  a  will- 
ing thrower,  and  a  carton  of  targets. 

More  recently  this  situation  has 
changed  somewhat  and  public  ranges 
have  been  opened.  Winchester-Wes- 
tern seems  to  feel  that  there  exists  a 
large  untapped  market  in  the  area  of 
'"novice"  recreational  shooting  and  is 
actively  pushing  for  this  market.  A 
nation-wide  system  of  public  shooting 
centers  which  offer  complete  facilities 
at  a  reasonable  cost  has  been  estab- 
lished. Two  such  shooting  centers  are 
located  in  Georgia,  at  Callaway  Gar- 
dens and  the  Triple  H  Gun  Club  at 
Locust  Grove  (see  Safe  Gun  Handling 
Clinic,  this  issue).  These  public  ranges 
are  doubly  helpful  to  the  beginner; 
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not  only  does  he  have  access  to  the 
ranges,  but  he  can  gain  some  expert 
advice  on  equipment  and  technique 
as  well.  These  ranges  also  offer  rental 
guns  which  the  novice  can  use  and 
determine  which  type  and  style  he 
prefers  before  actually  buying  one. 

To  go  further  in  probing  the  recrea- 
tional shooting  market,  Winchester 
has  launched  a  "Learn  to  Shoot"  pro- 
gram which  teaches  the  fundamentals 
of  clay  bird  shooting.  The  program  is 
designed  for  the  beginner  and  covers 
basic  gun  terminology  and  shooting 
technique.  According  to  a  Winchester 
representative,  "We  are  trying  to  over- 
come the  embarrassment  people  feel 
when  trying  something  new.  We  offer 
a  place  to  shoot  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  it  in  the  company  of  other  be- 
ginners." One  instructor  said  he  pre- 
ferred complete  novices  to  shooting 
since  they  had  fewer  bad  habits  to 
'"unteach". 

The  advent  of  an  unprecedented 
high  standard  of  living  and  abundance 


of  leisure  time  in  this  country  has 
caused  more  and  more  people  to  seek 
recreational  outlets.  The  growing  sport 
of  organized  trap  and  skeet  shooting 
is  in  part  a  result  of  that  trend.  The 
other  part — it's  great  fun!  >*► 


At  the  trapshooter's  command  of 
"Pull"  the  clay  bird  is  thrown  from  the 
traphouse   in   any   direction    within   a 
radius  of  44  degrees.  This  unknown 
variable  keeps  the  shooter  on  his  toes.  Tl] 
shooter  is  firing  from  the  16  yard 
line,  which  means  that  he  is  16  yards 
behind  the  trap  house.  In  handicap 
competition  the  shooters  may  fire  from  a 
far  as  27  yards  back. 

Photo  by  Aaron  P 


i  multiple  exposure  shows  a  sheet  shooter  going  through  the  motions  of 

■  ting  at  doubles  from  station  6,  where  both  birds  are  released  at  the  shootcr'i 

nand.  The  bird  is  called  for  from  position  1  and  the  shooter  takes  the  low  house  bird 

-st  at  position  2,  then  he  swings  with  the  high  house  bird 

id  takes  it  at  position  3. 

imfortable  stance,  proper  shouldering,  a  good  sight  picture,  and  following 
tgh  after  the  shot  lead  to  broken  birds,  like  this  high  house  target  at  skeet  station  6. 


Photos  by  Bob  Wilson 
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The  Office  of  Planning  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is,  as  its  name  suggests, 
charged  with  investigating  and  devel- 
oping the  many  programs  of  resource- 
use  planning  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Office  is  di- 
vided into  five  sections,  each  with  a 
specific  area  of  concern  and  all  under 
the  direction  of  Chuck  Parrish. 

The  first  section  to  be  discussed 
here — and  perhaps  the  most  vitally 
important  to  the  final  completion  of 
any  resource  use  project — is  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  This  fund  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation (BOR)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  is  crucial  to 
the  State's  recreational  needs,  since 
Georgia  has  in  the  past  provided  al- 
most no  money  for  such  development. 
Each  proposed  project  is  evaluated 
on  priorities  of  needs,  construction 
and  design  standards,  and  BOR  re- 
quirements. Last  year  Georgia  re- 
ceived $4.7  million  from  BOR,  and 
(his  year  the  anticipated  figure  is 
$3.25  million. 

Working  closely  with  that  section 
is  the  Program  Planning  Section, 
which  is  responsible  for  outlining  and 
maintaining  Department  goals  and 
priorities.  This  section  produces 
Georgia's  State  Comprehensive  Out- 
door Recreation  Program  (SCORP), 
which  is  the  profile  ot  the  State's  rec- 
reational needs  and  plans  for  meeting 
those  needs,  upon  which  the  granting 
01  federal  funds  is  based.  Program 
Planning  also  produces  the  Environ- 
mental Legislative  Package  which 
recommends  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly what  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
3eorgia's  natural  environment. 
v  duty  is  particularly  impor- 
tant since  it  marks  the  first  time  in 
die  environmental  legisla- 

tion has  I  loped  in  coordina- 


tion with  the  various  interests  repre- 
sented within  the  Department  and 
well  in  advance  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

Program  Planning  is  responsible 
for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Georgia  Heritage  Trust 
Plan;  this  is  art  inter-departmental  ef- 
fort to  identify  and  acquire  priority 
historical,  natural  and  recreational 
land  across  the  State.  Governor  Car- 
ter committed  himself  to  supporting 
an  extensive  acquisition  program 
when  he  appointed  a  commission  of 
experts  to  develop  the  plan. 

'Asking  the  land  what  it  can  do"  is 
the  function  of  the  Resource  Planning 
Section.  This  section  carries  out  de- 
tailed statewide  analysis  in  the  fields 
of  geology,  biology  and  soil  analysis, 
etc.,  with  the  emphasis  on  developing 
a  coordinated  land-use  program  for 
the  State  based  on  environmental 
needs  rather  than  upon  economic  or 
commercial  considerations  alone. 

The  Site  Planning  Section  is  respon- 
sible for  park  lay-outs,  trail  planning 
and  the  development  of  game  man- 
agement areas.  This  section  decides 
how  to  deal  with  State-owned  land — 
whether  to  preserve  it  in  wilderness 
state  or  to  develop  it  in  a  way  that 
does  not  harm  it.  Site  Planning  is  in- 
volved in  developing  a  coordinated 
park  plan  for  the  State  that  will  meet 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  State 
and  enhance  its  tourist  value  without 
destroying  environmental  quality. 

The  Special  Projects  Staff  of  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research 
serves  as  staff  for  the  Commissioner 
and  generally  handles  short-term 
projects  which  draw  on  the  work  of 
the  various  divisions  but  do  not  fall 
precisely  into  the  agenda  of  any  single 
one.  The  section  carries  out  research 
where  necessary.  It  has  prepared  a 
background  area  profile  of  Soapstone 
Ridge  in  South  Atlanta  and  is  cur- 


rently preparing  a  full  description  1 
Ossabaw  Island.  The  section  also  h;  1 
dies  special  issues  like  the  designati  ] 
of  Cumberland  Island  as  a  Natio: 
Seashore  and  Appalachia  400.  P* 
haps  the  most  persistent  single  spec 
issue  has  been  the  Chattahooch 
River.  The  section  is  also  attempti:, 
to  coordinate  A-95,  Environmen ; 
Impact  Statement,  and  HUD-HL 
review  within  the  Department.  As  1 1 
Program  Planning  Section  of  the  ( t 
fice  is  not  yet  staffed,  Special  Proj&  I 
has  substituted  by  working  on  a  conqi 
prehensive  acquisition  plan  for  n 
Chattahoochee  and  coordinating  ti 
development  of  the  1973  Envirc: 
mental  Legislative  Package. 


Office  of 

Administrative 

Services 

Coordinating  the  administrath 
functions  of  the  various  divisions  < 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resoura 
is  the  duty  of  the  newly  created  Offk 
of  Administrative  Services.  Lackir 
perhaps  the  picturesque  designatio 
of  the  Division  of  Earth  and  Wate 
for  instance,  the  office  neverthele: 
performs  an  essential  and  vitally  neec 
ed  service. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Depar 
ment  of  Natural  Resources,  the  3 


parate  agencies  dealing  with  Geor- 
a's  natural  resources  did  their  own 
counting,  personnel,  budgeting  and 
her  executive  work.  The  work  was 
»ne  manually  and  each  agency  dealt 
parately  with  the  central  budget  and 
rsonnel   agencies  of  the   State.    In 

i  nso  idating   these    agencies    it   be- 

i  me  necessary  to  establish  within 
i  Department  a  central  office  for 
is  kind  of  work  due  to  the  expanded 
ignitude  of  the  tasks  and  the  need 

:  ■  a  more  efficient,  coordinated  ef- 

XX. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 

ames  H.   Pittman   is   Director   of 

t    Office   which   is   presently   com- 

;  icd  of  accounting,  general  services 

personnel  sections.  Each  of  these 

|  :ions     administers     the     executive 

%  ctions  of  the  various  divisions  so 

1 1  they  can  perform  more  efficiently 

I    tasks   for   which   they   were    de- 

ted.   Plans  for  the   future   include 

centralization  of  all  the  Depart- 

:  it  of  Natural  Resources'  mainte- 

i  ce  and  engineering  work  under  the 

1  ce's  masthead. 


bllowing  the  example  of  private 

iP  Jstry,  the  Office  promises  the  use 

:   mtomation  as  an  added  bonus  to 

tjp  efficiency  of  the  Department  with 

)f  the  accounting  and  financial  rec- 

;  being  maintained  by  an  IBM  360 

puter.  This  will  enable  the  Depart- 

i-  t  to  work  faster  and  at  a  lower 

dp  than  before  and  will  allow  better 

dp  rol  over  the  way  funds  are  spent 

i  t  ie  Department. 


Deputy  Director 
for  Public  Affairs 


Public  Relations  &  Information  Section 


The  name  of  George  T.  Bagby  is 
familiar  to  many  Georgians,  especially 
to  those  with  an  interest  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  Mr.  Bagby  has  been  selected 
to  serve  as  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Public  Affairs  for  the  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

Prior  experience  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  as  Director  of  both 
former  Departments  of  Game  and 
Fish,  and  more  recently,  State  Parks, 
as  well  as  a  great  wealth  of  "people- 
to-people"  experience  make  him  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  position.  In 
this  position,  Bagby  will  work  directly 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Natural 
Resources,  Joe  D.  Tanner. 

"A  great  deal  of  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  position  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Public  Affairs,  and 
we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
an  experienced  and  capable  individ- 
ual as  George  Bagby  to  fill  it,"  com- 
mented Commissioner  Tanner.  "This 
position  is  more  delicate  and  more 
critical  than  either  of  the  former  de- 
partment director  positions  which  he 
well  filled.  The  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  by  what  it  does  or 
does  not  do,  will  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  each  and  every  Georgian  in 
very  basic  ways.  The  importance  of 
this  Department's  responsiveness  and 
action  in  and  for  the  public  interest 
cannot  be  over-emphasi/cd." 


As  a  chief  responsibility,  Bagby 
will  supervise  the  Public  Relations 
and  Information  Section.  He  will,  in 
this  capacity,  link  this  Section  directly 
with  the  Commissioner.  Operations  of 
the  Public  Relations  Section  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Section,  H.  E.  (Bud)  Van  Orden. 

A  major  factor  behind  reorganiza- 
tion was  to  make  Georgia  government 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  As  the  primary  source  of  pub- 
lic contact,  the  Public  Relations  Sec- 
tion is  the  vital  link  to  the  people 
within  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  making  reorganization  a 
success. 

Like  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  the  Public  Relations  Sec- 
tion was  formerly  a  loose  conglomer- 
ation of  various  information  officers 
and  information  services  operating  ex- 
clusively for  their  own  departments. 
Most  of  them  served  largely  as  liaisons 
lor  the  press  with  "pcople-to-people" 
contact  at  a  minimum. 

An  exception,  of  course,  was  the 
public  relations  section  of  the  former 
Game  and  Fish  Department.  (This 
section  had  a  larger  and  more  diversi- 
fied set-up  with  a  popular  magazine, 
a  complete  photo  lab  with  audio-visual 
equipment  for  producing  feature  films 
and  TV  and  radio  spots 

By  combining  this  staff  with  people 


formerly  with  the  Parks  Department, 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining, 
and  the  Water  Quality  Control  Board, 
the  Department  hopes  to  present  to 
all  Georgians  the  information  they 
might  want  or  need  to  enjoy  and  pre- 
serve the  natural  resources  of  the 
state. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  is 
a  primary  tool  in  reaching  the  public 
with  conservation  and  recreation 
news.  Newly  developed  from  the  im- 
mensely popular  Game  and  Fish 
magazine,  Outdoors  in  Georgia  enjoys 
a  circulation  of  46,000.  Reflecting  the 
broader  concerns  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment, the  magazine  will  include  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  on  ecology, 
recreation  and  places  of  interest,  in 
addition  to  the  hunting  and  fishing 
news  as  before. 

The  magazine  also  provides  a 
needed  forum  for  publicizing  the  De- 
partment's stand  on  controversial  is- 
sues— like  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
channelization,  forestry  practices  and 
others — thus  doing  an  important  pub- 
lice  service  as  well  as  providing  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  reading. 

Attractive  and  informative  broch- 
ures and  booklets  are  prepared  by  the 
section  with  titles  that  go  all  the  way 
from  "Georgia's  State  Parks"  to 
"Raising  Fish  Bait."  As  a  service  to 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  Georgia, 
Public  Relations  also  publishes  the 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations  book- 
lets each  year.  These  booklets  are 
provided  free  of  charge  to  anyone  who 
wants  them  and  many  of  the  "how- 
to"  and  descriptive  wildlife  booklets 
are  of  special  value  to  teachers  and 
organizations. 

The  audio-visual  section  maintains 
a  complete  photographic  lab  for  the 
production  of  feature  films,  slide  shows 
and  TV  spots.  The  films  and  slide 
shows  particularly  aid  the  information 
officers  in  giving  talks  and  programs 
to  schools  and  organizations.  A  com- 
pletely stocked  photo  lab  and  dark- 
room provides  instant  service  in  pro- 
ducing black  and  white  prints  for  il- 
lustrating news  releases  and  official 
publications. 

The  daily  outdoor  report  is  pro- 
duced and  distributed  to  52  stations 
throughout  the  stale.  These  reports 
are  broadcast  by  each  station  a  mini- 
mum of  three  times  daily  and  it  is 
estimated  that  300  million  reports  are 
heard  annually.  These  reports  come 
from  fishing  c:  mps  and  hunting  areas 


the 

OUTDOOR 

Quota  Hunt 
Applications 

Applications  for  quota  deer  hunts 
for  the  1972-73  season  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Walton  Office  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Route 
2,  Social  Circle,  Georgia,  30279,  or 
from  the  Atlanta  office  at  270  Wash- 
around  the  state  and  giving  sportsmen 
up  to  the  date  information  on  the  kind 
of  conditions  they  can  expect.  A  series 
of  weekly  five-minute  radio  shows  on 
the  state  park  system  of  Georgia  has 
just  been  initiated.  These  shows  are 
broadcast  from  a  different  state  park 
each  week  and  are  expected  to  sub- 
stantially increase  attendance  and  in- 
terest in  visiting  the  parks. 

The  graphics  division  of  Public  Re- 
lations is  responsible  for  art  work, 
graphic  design  and  layout  that  might 
be  needed  by  the  Department.  The 
graphics  artist  designs  the  layout  for 
publications,  designs  displays,  exhibits 
and  slide  shows  and  does  all  graphic 
art  for  TV  spots. 

The  exhibits  are  a  particularly  good 
means  of  public  contact  because  of  the 
instant  availability  of  two-way  feed- 
back. These  exhibits  are  set  up  at 
fairs,  trade  shows  and  expositions  as 
well  as  at  parks  and  places  such  as 
the  Governor's  Mansion  and  reach  a 
broad  and  receptive  audience.  They 
are  excellent  outlets  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  the  public. 

On  hand  to  aid  in  the  day-to-day 
contact  with  the  public  is  the  office 
staff.  Answering  the  telephone  and 
answering  letters  is  an  important 
function  of  the  Office. 

No  matter  how  good  a  job  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  does  it 
will  mean  nothing  if  the  public  is  kept 
in  the  dark.  In  a  democracy  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  any  endeavor  and  the 
success  of  preserving  Georgia's  nat- 
ural resources  for  future  generations 
depends  upon  the  knowledgeable  co- 
operation of  all  its  citizens. 


WORLD 


ington  Street,   Atlanta,   30334.   Mi. 
all  applications  to  the  Walton  offi 

The  following  information  must 
included  on  the  application:  name  I 
area  you  wish  to  hunt — specifyi  \ 
first,  second  and/or  primitive  weap  I 
hunts;  the  name,  address  and  huntif 
license  number  of  each  person  il 
questing  permits  (no  more  than  fie 
may  apply  on  each  one  applic : 
tion),  along  with  a  certified  che  • 
or  money  order  payable  to  the  E; 
partment  of  Natural  Resources  in  1 1 
amount  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  1) 
each  person.  Cash  will  not  be  accept  i 
and  applications  containing  cash  w  i 
be  disqualified. 

Applications  must  be  postmark  ( 
between  October  2  and  October  21)' 
Chosen  applicants  will  be  mailed  thui 
permits.    For    those    applicants    n) 
chosen,  refunds  will  be  made.  No  pe;|  I 
mits  will  be  available  at  the  checkii  j  i 
station  on  quota  hunts. 

Pollution  Can  Be 
Eliminated 

Thick  fogs  have  disappeared  fro  j 
London.  After  4,000  people  died 
a  four-day  period  in  1952,  Parli .-■ 
ment  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  1 1 
1956,  which  prohibited  the  emissic  i 
of  any  smoke  from  any  chimney. 

Since  the  Act  went  into  force,  aboi  t 
Wve  million  private  dwellings  ar  1 
commercial  and  industrial  premise 
have  switched  to  smokeless  solid  fue  s 
or  gas  and  electric  heaters — most  coi  • 
verting  from  soft  coal  that  had  spewe  1 
vast  amounts  of  smoke  and  soot  int ) 
the  air. 

Results  have  been  dramatic.  TT ' 
city's  last  dense  fog  was  seven  yeaiv 
a«o.  Smoke  concentrations  have  beei 
reduced  by  about  80  per  cent.  Sulphi  j 
dioxide  concentrations  have  decrease  i 
by  40  per  cent.  Winter  visibility  haM 
increased  threefold. 

December  sunshine  in  the  centr; 
city  has  increased  by  70  per  cent.  Th 
number  of  bird  species  present  ha 
more  than  doubled  over  the  past  1 
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ars,  totalling  138  at  last  count.  All 
is  was  accomplished  at  an  estimated 
st  to  the  community  of  roughly  36 
its  per  person  per  year. 
Tests  made  of  the  historic  Thames 
ver  in  1957  revealed  that  there  was 
ictically  no  oxygen  for  a  period  of 
le  months  along  a  45-mile  stretch 
the  waterway.  No  fish  were  present 
;ept  eels. 

At  a  later  date  sewage  plants  were 
lesigned,  other  anti-pollution  cam- 
gns  were  launched,  and  effluent 
els  in  the  river  were  reduced  dra- 
tically.  Today  there  are  55  species 
fish  known  to  be  present  in  the 
ne  45-mile  stretch  of  the  Thames 
t  was  almost  lifeless  in  1957. 

—B.C.  Wildlife  Review 


Sportsmen" 
Speak... 
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MIXED  EMOTIONS 

\  hen  I  received  my  July  issue  of  OUTDOORS 

3EORGIA,    my   first   impulse   was   to   cancel 

subscription   .   .   .  because   I   had   subscribed 

i    magazine  that  was  dedicated  to  supplying 

c   motion    to    the    Georgia    sportsman,    under 

lame  of  Georgia  GAME  &  FISH  and  nothing 

'  game   and   fish    articles.    After    I    considered 

matter    however;    I    decided    to    retain    my 

)  cription    even    though    the    Game    and    Fish 

b  irtment    is    now    but   a    small    part    of    your 

!  azine.     I    am    interested    in    all    aspects    of 

c   gia,    be    it    management    or    environment, 

i  cially  since  my  job  is  Environmental  Control 

:    itlantic    Steel    Company.    Therefore    I    com- 

B  {    you    for    your    new    layout    but    I    would 

1  like  to  see  more  pages  devoted  to  hunting 

::  fishing   in  the  "Great  State  of  Georgia." 

J.  B.  Hawkins,  Jr. 

Norcross 

ank  you  for  thinking  the  situation  over. 
■  e  issues  will,  of  course,  contain  a  large 
)  |  ortion  of  hunting  and  fishing  articles. 


MORE  ON  ECOLOGY 

njoy  reading  your  publication  very  much. 
(i  do  a  real  professional  job. 
It  ;  state  of  Georgia  is  still  rich  in  wildlife 
)'l  natural  resources.  The  people  of  Georgia 
■>''  this  to  be  thankful  for.  Publications  such 
3iy  mrs  can  help  to  save  our  outdoors  heritage 
''  ie  generations  to  come.  For  this  reason  I 
au  i  urge  you  to  publish  the  environmental 
>i|f  of  conservation  versus  industrial  growth 
!  <  .  when  you  have  the  opportunity. 
I  ;p  up  the  good  work. 

Copley  Srrroak 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

B  ■  new  magazine  will  contain  more  articles 
d  !<  ly  relating  to  ecology  and  environmental 
f>ti  :tion  than   was   possible   in   the   old   publi- 

:i  c  i. 


SNAKES  ALIVE! 

The  June,  1972  issue  of  Georgia  GAME  & 
FISH  was  the  best  issue  I  have  read  in  a  good 
while.  All  the  articles  were  interesting  and  best 
of  all  informative.  I  especially  enjoyed  the 
Editorial  and  the  two  articles  on   snakes. 

W.  Phillip  Jordan,  Jr. 
Monticello 

Information  contained  in  the  article  on  snakes 
will  be  issued  as  a  brochure,  which  we  plan  to 
have  available  for  next  spring. 

*      *      * 

LIKES  MAGAZINE 

Our  first  issue  of  OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA 
has  just  arrived.  It  is  beautiful  and  all  Geor- 
gians should   be  very  proud  of  our  publication. 

Personally,  I  always  enjoyed  Georgia  GAME 
&  FISH,  but  the  new  format  will  be  attractive 
to  all  Georgians. 

Congratulations  on  your  first  issue! 
Louise  H.  Bryan 

NEEDS  MAPS 

I  need  some  topographic  maps  of  about  3  or 
4  counties  and  I  cannot  remember  where  to 
obtain  them. 

When  I  picked  up  some  once  before  it  seems 
that  I  paid  about  75c  per  county,  but  I'm  not 
very  sure  about  this  either. 

Would  you  please  advise  where  I  may  get 
some  of  these  maps  or  who  might  assist  me 
in  finding  them? 

Also,  may  I  commend  you  and  your  staff  on 
a  job  very  well  done  on  the  magazine. 
Mike  Percy 
Dalton 

Topographic  maps,  as  many  as  have  been 
made,  are  available  at  the  Earth  and  Water 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, 19  Hunter  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30334. 
Up-to-date  topographic  maps  of  many  areas  of 
the  state  have  never  been  prepared,  though 
Georgia  now  has  underway  a  program  to  com- 
plete topographic  mapping  of  the  entire  state 
within  five  years.  The  maps  sell  for  75c  each 
for  the  quadrangles  mapped  at  a  scale  of  one 
inch  equals  one  mile  or  one  inch  equals  2000 
feet.  The  topographic  maps  at  the  scale  of  one 
inch  equals  four  miles  sell  for  $1.00  each.  The 
maps  can  be  ordered  by  mail.. 

County  highway  maps  sell  for  25c  each  and 
are  available  from  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Transportation,  Highway  Division,  2  Capitol 
Square,  Atlanta,  30334.  These  can  be  ordered 
by  mail  also. 


LIKED  INDEX 

while  on  vacation  in  a  neighboring  state,  my 
young  son  caught  a  15'/2  pound,  34-inch  Bowfin 
(known  there  as  a  "mud  fish").  I  remembered 
reading  an  article  about  this  fish  in  an  old 
issue  of  Georgia  GAME  &  FISH,  but  I  couldn't 
find  it. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  fine  job  done  by  your 
Judy  E.  Williams,  the  index  in  your  June  1972 
issue  contains  a  reference  to  the  article,  which 
was  "For  the  Fun  of  It— Bowfin  Fishing"  pub- 
lished on   page   10  of  your  July   1967  issue. 

Any  chance  of  getting  a  reprint  of  this 
article?  Of  course  I'll  be  glad  to  pay  for  it. 

Many  thanks.  You  folks  do  a  swell  job— a 
real  credit  to  Georgia. 

James  C  Gardner,  Jr. 
Rome 

Copies  of  articles  from  old  issues  of  GAME 
&  FISH  are  available  at  $.25  each.  We  plan  to 
publish  the  index  to  G&F  again  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  have  missed  it.. 


Sportsman's 
Calendar 

HUNTING   SEASONS 

DOVFS:  September  9  opens  the  split 
season  on  doves  in  Georgia  this  year  with 
the  first  part  ending  September  30  and  the 
second  part  beginning  December  2  through 
January  13.  Daily  shooting  hours  are  from 
12  noon  until  sunset.  The  daily  bag  limit 
is   12  and  the  possession  limit  is  24. 

Doves  are  protected  by  federal  law  as  a 
migratory  game  bird  and  federal  agents  as 
well  as  state  wildlife  rangers  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  violators  of  the  bag  limits  or 
those  shooting  over  baited  fields. 

SQUIRREL:  Early  season  on  squirrels 
begins  September  1  through  September  30 
with  the  second  season  beginning  Novem- 
ber 4  and  ending  February  28.  The  bag 
limit  is  10  daily. 


PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

McDuffie — March  1  through  October 
31,  1972. 

Arrowhead — April  1  through  October 
31,  1972.  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays  only. 


TROUT  SEASONS 

The  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  from 
April  1-October  7  on  all  open  trout  streams 
and  Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  be 
eight  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  in 
possession. 

The  managed  trout  streams  will  be  open 
from  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  the 
specified  days  noted  in  the  Managed 
Stream  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  not 
listed  in  this  schedule  open  and  close 
with  the  regular  state  trout  season  (April 
1-October  7). 

The  state  trout  regulations  have  been 
significantly  changed  this  season  and  the 
angler  is  advised  to  check  a  copy  of  the 
Georgia  Trout  Regulations  1972  for  spe- 
cific details. 


NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 
REGULATIONS 

There  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
twelve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  on 
all  public  waters  of  the  state. 

Special  creel  limits: 

One  (1)  trout  per  day  on  Waters  Creek 

(Che^tatec  WMA). 

Five   (5)   largemouth   bass   per   day   on 

Lake  Russell. 

Five  (5)  each,  largemouth  and  chain 
pickerel  and  twenty-five  (25)  bream,  no 
limit  on  bullhead  catfish  but  no  channel 
catfish  may  be  taken  on  the  Suwannee  River. 
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EDITORIAL 


What's  In  A  Name? 


Conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  requires  a  coordina- 
;  3Y\  of  effort  coupled  with  a  meaningful  purpose. 

This  new  Department  has  blended  together  a 
;  oup  of  agencies  with  related  interests  and  simi- 
;  r  services,  all  directed  toward  providing  the 

ate's  outdoorsmen  with  the  greatest  outdoor 
i:tivities  and  services  available  anywhere. 
,  Currently  governing  this  Department's  opera- 
i  m  is  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
<  hich  was  the  supervising  body  of  the  Game  and 

sh  Department  prior  to  its  inclusion  within  the 
i  'w  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

To  broaden  the  scope  and  responsibility  of 
1  is  constitutional  commission  and  to  better 
j<rve  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Natural 

I  ^sources,  it  is  felt  that  this  board  should  be 
:  panded  to  more  equitably  serve  the  needs  of 

I I  the  Divisions  now  operating  within  the  De- 
>  tilment  and  should  be  called  the  "Board  of 
N  atural  Resources." 

',  However,  no  matter  how  great  the  need  or 
istification  of  such  a  proposal,  the  citizens  of 
bis  State  must  express  their  approval  of  this 
i  :ommendation  through  the  passage  of  Consti- 
^tional  Amendment  No.  2,  which  will  appear 
i  the  November  General  Election  ballot. 


The  amendment  would  allow  the  addition  of 
four  new  members  to  the  present  1 1-man  Com- 
mission, thereby  guaranteeing  that  all  Depart- 
ments, Commissions,  and  Boards  transferred 
into  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  would 
have  proper  representation  on  the  Board.  This 
would  mean  that  the  State  Parks  Department, 
Georgia  Recreation  Commission,  Ty  Cobb  Me- 
morial, Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Water 
Quality  Control  Board,  Mines,  Mining  and 
Geology,  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Office,  and  Forestry  (should  Forestry  become  a 
part  of  Natural  Resources)  would  be  adequately 
represented  on  the  new  Board. 

Briefly,  passing  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  2  on  the  November  General  Election  ballot 
would  simply  change  the  name  of  the  governing 
board  from  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  the  "Board  of  Natural  Resources"  and 
would  expand  and  broaden  its  scope  and  respon- 
sibility to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  total 
Department.  What's  really  in  a  name  is  services; 
and  services  is  the  Georgia  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources. 
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Several  southern  states  very  likely  harbor  a  new  world- 
record  chain  pickerel.  Here's  what  you  need  to  know 
to  boost  your  chances  of  bringing  home  a  trophy! 
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iy  John  Weiss 


When  Dixie  midday  temperatures 

;gin  to  dip  into  the  fifties  and  sixties 

i   late  September,  chain  pickerel  pro- 

de  tackle-bustin'  sport  for  late-sea- 

inson    anglers   who    have    not    yet 

awed  away  their  fishing  gear  and 

roken  out  their  hunting  equipment. 

i  uring  this  period,  and  until  late  De- 

mber,  Esox  niger  obligingly  gorges 

i  mself  on  minnows  and  other  aquatic 

i  eatures,  and  sometimes  even  duck- 

i  igs,  snakes  and  mice  that  perchance 

i  II  into  the  water.  And  he  won't  re- 

r  ;at  to  his  deeper-water,  winter  sanc- 

l  aries  as  long  as  the  sun  continues  to 

■  irm  the  shallows  and  supply  him 

U  th  an  ample  supply  of  groceries. 

I  Sometimes  confused  with  the  mus- 

;    or  pike,  the  chain  pickerel  is  a 

•  :mber  of  the  same  family,  but  much 

laller  in  size,  and  unlike  his  cousins 

favors  the  shallow,  warmer  waters 

the  south.  Resembling  a  pike  with- 

tt  the  cream-colored  spots,  the  chain 

:kerel   derives   its   name   from   the 

■:sh  or  chain-like  markings  that  run 

erally    from    its    tail    to    partially- 

iled  gill  covers. 

Many  southern  states  very  likely 

\  rbor  a  new  world  record  pickerel, 

i   it's   surprising   that   the    record 

;  ;n't  been  broken  recently.  The  cur- 

it  record,   running  a  shade   over 

ie  pounds  was  taken  from  Homer- 

e,  Georgia,  and  fish  nudging  the 

j  ht  and  nine-pound  mark  have  been 

en  with  astonishing  regularity  from 


Pickerel  will  sometimes  wait 

until  almost  in  the  boat  before 

exploding  in  a  shower  of 

spray — exciting  fish  ing 

at  its  best! 


that  state  as  well  as  from  Arkansas 
and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Latch 
onto  a  four  or  five-pounder,  though, 
and  you  can  consider  it  an  admirable 
trophy. 

His  preferred  habitat  consists  of 
marshes,  bogs,  large  lake  fiowages, 
cranberry  bogs  and  shallow  tributaries 
that  are  infested  with  weeds,  brush, 
felled  trees,  roots  and  amber  or  brack- 
ish water.  So  the  field  is  wide  open, 
and  most  southern  states  that  have 
numerous  backwater  areas  are  almost 
sure  to  contain  pickerel.  Though  pick- 
erel are  indeed  found  in  lakes  and 
reservoirs  and  around  the  same  cover 
and  food  supply  favored  by  muskies, 
pike  and  walleyes,  he  seems  to  have 
a  natural  affinity  for  the  warmer, 
southern  waters.  You  can  give  Gaston 
Reservoir  in  North  Carolina  your 
best  shot  if  lake  fishing  is  your  thing. 
Or  you  can  try  Lake  Marion  in  South 
Carolina.  But  you  can  better  your 


chances  of  connecting  with  near-rec- 
ord fish  if  you  concentrate  your  ef- 
forts on  the  White  River  in  Arkansas, 
or  the  overflow  areas  in  the  surround- 
ing low  country  or  bayou  areas  in 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  chain  pickerel  likes  to  lie  in 
the  thickest  cover  in  about  four  feet 
of  water  from  which  he  darts  out  at 
his  prey.  Because  of  his  shallow  water, 
heavy  cover  preference,  I've  found 
that  wet  wading  is  the  best  bet,  though 
canoes  and  small  cartoppers  are  ideal 
when  searching  the  backwaters  of  the 
larger  impoundments. 

Because  the  chain  pickerel  doesn't 
reach  phenomenal  size,  I  use  almost 
exclusively  a  limber  baitcasting  rod. 
But  due  to  the  heavy  cover  I  slip  on 
my  normal  bass  reel  loaded  with  14 
pound  monofilament.  The  light-action 
rod  enables  the  pickerel  to  give  his 
best  showing,  yet  the  heavy  reel  and 
line  enable  me  to  convince  him  who's 

Phcto  by  Ted   Borg 


Chain  pickerel  fight  all  the  way  into  the  boat.   The  cautious  angler  watches  out  for 
the  sharp  teeth  that  these  fish  are  armed  with.   The  sharp  teeth  also  take  their  toll  on 
light  mono  lines. 
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boss  if  and  when  he  gets  tangled 
the  thick  stuff.  A  six-inch  wire  leac 
is  a  must  because  of  his  needle-sha 
teeth. 

Like  other  members  of  the  pi 
family,  the  chain  pickerel  likes  to  A 
tack  his  food  from  the  rear.  In  tl 
manner  he  first  tries  to  kill  or  disal  f 
his    prey,    after    which    he'll    cirtl 
around  and  come  back  to  swalh' 
his  prey  headfirst.  During  the  coun 
of  ten  years  of  pickerel  fishing  V) 
found  that  if  you  ever  get  a  strike,  a  t 
seemingly     miss,     a     prud°nt  "  ta^  \ 
is  to  allow  the  lure  to  settle  to  1 1 
bottom  with  slight  jerks  and  quiv<  i 
.  .  .  then  hang  on  for  an  instantaneo 
second  strike! 

Because  of  the  pickerel's  tenden 
to  strike  his  prey  from  the  rear,  a-, 
because  of  the  heavy  cover  one  mi; 
frsh  to  connect  with  the  larger  on 
it's  best  to  stick  with  single-hoi 
spoons  and  spinners,  preferably  : 
the  weedless  variety.  Garnished  wi: 
a  strip  of  pork  rind,  these  lures  a 
the  most  lethal  of  any  that  have  con 
down  the  pike. 

During  November  of  last  year 
spent   an   entire  week   in  pursuit    : 
pickerel  in  a  Georgia  stretch  of  bac 
water,  the  exact  location  of  which 
vowed  to  my  host  to  remain  und. 
closed.  At  the  outset  I  had  met  wi 
complete  failure.  I  knew  the  fish  we' 
there  because  they  were  striking,  b: 
I  couldn't  hook  one  to  save  my  li: 
I'd  been  using  one  of  the  best  pic 
erel-musky-pike  lures  ever  devised, 
Johnson's  Silver  Minnow  with  a  po 
rind  strip  taggling  along  on  the  sing  : 
weedless  hook.   After  several   hoi: 
of   near    total    frustration,    I    fina 
discovered   the   problem — they  we 
striking  short,  just  nipping  at  the  po  I 
rind,  tugging  a  few  times  and  th  i 


tting  go — almost  as  if  they  pur- 
:  Dsely  intended  to  torment  me  with 
leir  antics.  The  solution?  Naturally, 
im  the  rind  to  a  smaller  size,  only 
:  xmt  half  the  length  of  the  normal 
;  rip  and  hook  those  crafty  devils. 
*  o  go.  They  still  managed  to  strike 
;  tort  and  nip  at  the  half-sized  rind. 
;  emove  the  rind  altogether  and 
]  ey  refused  to  strike  at  all.  There 
ps  something  about  that  fluttering, 
^  hite  shimmying  thing  that  turned 
1  em  on. 

.  Many  times  I'm  not  too  quick  when 
I  comes  to  outwitting  fish,  and  this 


time  proved  to  be  no  exception.  Only 
by  accident  did  I  sometime  later  come 
upon  the  solution,  a  really  simple 
idea  that  I  should  have  thought  of 
long  before.  Back  on  the  lure  went 
the  full  size  pork  rind  strip  again. 
Only  this  time  I  took  a  small  size 
eight  hook  and  rigged  it  as  a  trailer- 
hook  right  at  the  tip  end  of  the  rind 
with  a  short  length  of  stout  monofila- 
ment. You  can  bet  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  fishing  trip  I  fooled 
the  be  jabbers  out  of  those  rascals  and 
failed  to  hook  only  a  few  of  the  many 
that  continued  to  strike  short. 


Larger  chain  pickerel  seldom  jump 
as  much  as  those  in  the  one  or  two- 
pound  category.  They  seem  to  like 
to  bore  down  into  the  thickest  cover, 
hoping  to  foul  the  line  and  break  off. 
If  one  does  jump,  it  will  usually  be 
a  last  ditch  effort  right  next  to  the 
boat  when  you  least  expect  it — have 
it  happen  only  once  and  if  your  hair 
doesn't  turn  gray,  you'll  at  least  agree 
that  "backwater  dynamite"  is  a  fitting 
moniker  for  this  noble  gamefish. 

Curiously  enough,  pickerel  will 
also  trail  a  lure  right  to  the  boat  and 
strike  during  the  last  couple  feet  of 
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retrieve.  This  is  when  most  tackle  is 
broken.  When  I  get  one  near  the  boat 
I  release  my  star  drag  completely 
and  hold  the  rod  tip  high.  Then  if 
he  should  decide  at  the  last  minute 
to  make  off  for  parts  unknown  I'm 
prepared  to  hold  on  until  he's  through 
running.  Such  procedure  has  resulted 
in  many  a  scorched  thumb,  but  the 
end  result,  a  trophy  on  your  stringer, 
seems  to  make  it  all  worthwhile. 

But  I  learned  this  lesson  the  hard 
way.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a  four- 
pounder  strike  my  lure  just  as  I  was 
lifting  it  from  the  water  to  make 
another  cast.  He  struck  the  Heddon 
injured-minnow  lure  with  such  sav- 
agery that  the  hackles  stuck  up  on 
the  back  of  my  neck  as  I  was  taken 
by  surprise.  Unconsciously  I  rared 
back  and  derricked  the  green  lunker 
right  into  my  lap.  One  of  the  lure's 
treble  hooks  caught  in  my  shirt  while 
the  thrashing  fish  remained  hooked 
on  the  plug's  other  hooks.  I  was  able 
to  subdue  the  fish  without  danger 
from  the  slashing  ivories,  but  un- 
fortunately only  after  I  whacked  my 
knee  a  couple  of  times  with  the  iron 
priest.  Since  that  incident  nobody  has 
had  to  remind  me  to  keep  my  drag 
on  the  light  side  when  fishing  for 
pickerel. 

When  wet-wading  the  brush-filled 
tributaries,  I've  found  that  a  landing 
net  is  a  real  hindrance.  Seems  the 
darn  thing  keeps  snagging  in  the 
brush  and  then  releasing  and  snap- 
ping me  with  kidney  chops  and  neck 
whacks,  so  I've  given  up  using  one 
almost  entirely.  Many  anglers  con- 
tinue to  land  pickerel  (and  also  pike 
and  muskies)  by  grasping  the  fish  in 
the  eye  sockets  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. But  with  the  last  ditch  explo- 


Success  is  not  too  difficult 

in  pickerel-filled  waters  such 

as  the  Okefenokee!  Often 

caught    while   fishing   for   other 

species,  these  explosive 

fighters    readily    strike    a 

variety  of  lures  and  baits. 


siveness  the  pickerel  is  known  for,  I 
like  to  keep  my  hands  as  far  away 
from  those  glistening  teeth  as  possible. 
And  since  I  release  a  good  majority 
of  the  fish  I  catch,  regardless  of 
species,  I  feel  that  the  eye-socket 
hold  is  poor  angling  practice  as  it 
often  seriously  injures  those  fish  that 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  water. 

I  find  that  a  firm  hold  behind  the 
head,  in  the  neck  region,  with  the 
fingers  under  the  gill  flaps  provides 
more  security  and  greater  ease  of 
handling. 

During  the  fall  months  the  prime 
feeding  time  for  chain  pickerel  in 
both  the  northern  and  southern  states 
seems  to  be  during  mid-afternoon 
when  the  shallows  are  at  their  warm- 
est. White,  yellow,  silver  and  chrome 
lures  that  flash  a  lot  seem  to  provide 
the  most  consistent  action. 

As  the  water  temperature  dips  into 
the  fifties,  pickerel  will  head  for  their 
deep-water  winter  seclusions  and 
their  feeding  is  considerably  reduced. 
Deep  diving  plugs,  spoons  and  jigs 
nudged  slowly  along  the  bottom  are 


best  now,  especially  if  you  cone 
trate  your  efforts  along  an  "edge,"  t 
is,  borders  of  weed  beds  adjaceni 
deep  water,  tree-lines,  dropoffs  i 
such.  And  as  pickerel  tend  to  5 
in  the  coffee-colored  water  where  v 
bility  is  reduced,  two-toned  lv. 
added  to  your  arsenal  of  flashy  o 
are  wise  bets.  I  suggest  red  and  wh 
yellow  and  white  and  yellow  ; 
black. 

Chain  pickerel  are  loaded  with 
same  Y-shaped  bones  that  m 
musky  and  pike  anglers  curse.  Ne> 
theless,  fillets  from  larger  picki 
can  provide  even  the  most  discri 
nating  tastebuds  with  delicious  f; 
A  good  way  to  prepare  is  to  b 
and  season  with  melted  butter  1 
lemon  juice  and  serve  with  side  dis 
that  are  not  too  rich  or  spicv. 

Before  you  stow  away  your  fish 
gear  and  break  out  hunting  eqi 
ment  this  fall,  give  the  chain  nick 
a  chunk  of  your  outdoor  time 
guarantee  you'll  become  addicted 
backwater  dynamite  and  end  of 
season  angling! 
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Laser  geodimeter  is  used  in  measuring 
precise  lineal  distances  for  topographic 
mapping.  Laser  beam  bounces  back 
from  reflector  at  points  as  distant  as 
30  miles. 

natural  resource  conservation,  in  highway  construction 
and  in  industrial  development  —  has  begun  in  Georgia. 

Public  officials  and  business  leaders  say  this  is  an  in- 
vestment that  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years 
and  we  can  find  ourselves  topographically.  Sportsmen 
and  conservationists  and  ecologists  heartily  agree!  Topo- 
graphic maps  are  highly  useful  in  outdoor  sports  and 
recreation.  Topographic  maps  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  pre-season  scouting  for  a  white-tailed  deer  hunt.  The 
maps  show  the  strategic  spots  to  be  —  funnels,  saddles, 
knobs,  gullies  and  steps  where  the  big  bucks  will  be 
moving.  Topographic  maps  are  also  a  big  assist  to 
anglers  in  locating  productive  streams  and  lakes  and  the 
best  access  to  good  fishing  waters. 

A  topographic  map  graphically  represents  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  the  man-made  features  on  that  surface. 
Current  topographic  maps  show  the  exact  location,  alti- 
tude, and  configuration  of  mountains,  valleys,  stream 
and  river  drainages,  lakes,  towns,  cities,  roads,  major 
buildings,  railroads,  airports  and  other  features. 

The  topographic  mapping  begins  with  aerial  photog- 
raphy and  continues  through  horizontal  and  vertical 
surveys,  field  surveys  and  stadia  traverses,  supplemental 
:rol  work  and  stereoplotting  to  finished  maps.  More 
lan  1000  control  points  with  monuments  are  being  es- 
lished   in  the    -tatewide  topographic   mapping   and 
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preparation  of  the  maps  which  is  being  done  by  fede 
personnel. 

The  $9  million  six-year  program  will  provide  toj 
graphic  maps  of  all  areas  of  the  state  on  a  match 
fund  basis  with  the  federal  government.  The  cost  to  1 
State  will  be  $4.5  million.  The  maps  will  be  in  7 
minute  quadrangles  with  a  scale  of  one  inch  equals  20 
feet. 

The  Earth  and  Water  Division  supervises  activil 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  carry 
forward  the  topographic  mapping  program.  Apprc 
mately  40  percent  of  Georgia  is  now  covered  by  up- 
date topographic  maps  in  IV3 -minute  quadrangles. 

The  state  will  be  covered  by  approximately  1C 
topographic  maps.  Field  work  for  the  mapping  bej 
in  southeast  Georgia  and  is  now  being  directed  from  fi 
offices  in  Cartersville  and  Fitzgerald.  The  aerial  pi 
tography  for  the  entire  state  will  be  completed  by  Mar 
1974,  all  field  work  is  to  be  completed  by  June,  19 
advance  topographic  prints  will  be  available  by  the  m 
die  of  1976,  and  all  color  topographic  maps  in  the  st 
will  be  printed  and  ready  for  distribution  by  the  end 
Fiscal  Year  1977. 

When  completed,  the  topographic  mapping  will  pi; 
Georgia  on  a  par  with  neighboring  southeastern  states 
this  important  economic  aspect.  Before  the  start  of 


;urrent  statewide  program,  only  30  percent  of  the  area 
)f  Georgia  was  covered  by  up-to-date  topographic  maps 
)f  the  useful  scale  of  one  inch  equals  2000  feet.  This  has 
evereiy  penalized  Georgia  in  industrial  development,  in 
everly  penalized  Georgia  in  industrial  development,  in 
lighway  construction,  in  many  phases  of  recreational 
ind  land  use  planning,  in  geologic  and  mineral  explora- 
ion  and  in  developing  flood  and  navigational  control 
acilities. 

In  planning  many  highways  in  the  state  in  past  years, 
t  has  been  necessary  to  prepare  narrow  strip  topo- 
raphic  maps  before  actual  layout  of  the  highways,  be- 
ause  area  topographic  maps  were  not  available.  Such 
ubstantial  costs  will  be  avoided  when  the  statewide 
i  Dpographic  mapping  is  completed. 

A  companion  program  being  conducted  by  the  Geor- 
I  ia  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  National 
i  )ceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  is  establishing 
j  eodetic  monuments  throughout  the  state.  The  monu- 
i  lents  are  being  spaced  three  to  eight  miles  apart  show- 
i  lg  horizontal  coordinates  similar  to  latitude  and  longi- 
:  ide  and  vertical  controls  based  on  an  extremely  ac- 
:  irate  system  of  triangulation.  This  triangulation  is  of 
i  ich  accuracy  that  errors  would  be  less  than  one  foot  in 
j  ^proximately  19  miles.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
:  on  is  now  placing  additional  markers  at  points  along- 
;  de  or  near  roadways.  This  program  of  establishing 
i  ;rtical  and  horizontal  controls  prior  to  topographic 
lapping  facilitates  the  work  of  mapping  field  crews. 

The  monuments  will  provide  a  basic  framework  for 
'  uch  more  accurate  mapping  of  the  state  than  has  here- 
"fore  been  possible,  and  this  is  a  major  boon  in  natural 
|  source  planning.  The  monuments  can  be  used  eventu- 
3  ly  to  tie  every  piece  of  property  in  the  state  to  the  same 
•  ference  system. 

\  The  Earth  and  Water  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  19  Hunter  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 
)  )334,  is  the  major  state  outlet  for  the  purchase  of 
j<  pographic  maps.  The  maps  can  be  purchased  over-the- 
|  'unter  or  by  mail  order  from  this  Division  or  from  the 
"  istribution  Section,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1200 
I  mth  Eads  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia  22202.  >*» 
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Plane  table  surveys,  above,  provide 
supplemental  elevations  for  plotting 
contours    on    the    topographic    maps. 


A  benchmark,  at  left,  placed  by  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  is  one  of  many  per- 
manent monuments  erected  as  the 
topographic    mapping    progresses. 


Field  Dress 
and 

Cook  Your 
Game 


By  Ed  Pearce 


10 


Too  many  hunters  fail  to  extract 
maximum  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
from  their  sport  because  they  don't 
know  how  to  either  field-dress  a  deer 
or  cook  the  meat. 

I  can't  forget  the  expression  on 
the  face  of  a  young  hunter  !  en- 
countered on  a  deer  hunt  in  north 
Georgia.  While  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  triumph  at  having  downed  a 
beautiful  6-point  white-tail,  his  face 
mirrored  puzzlement  at  what  to  do 
next.  A  glance  showed  me  he  had 
no  hunting  knife  or  anything  else 
needed  to  field-dress  a  deer.  A  few 
questions  and  I  also  knew  that  he 
nad  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to 
get  the  deer  to  his  car. 

Because  I  couldn't  see  that  good 
neat  wasted,  I  field-dressed  his  deer. 
\s  I  finished,  my  hunting  partner 
ame  up.  We  cut  an  8-foot  branch 
rom  a  nearby  tree,  swung  the  deer 
rom  it  by  rope  and  he  and  my  part- 
ler  had  it  to  his  car  before  nightfall, 
oday  he's  a  respected  member  of 
>ur  hunting  club  and  can  dress  his 
>wn  deer. 

Among  the  minimum  accessory  re- 
l  uirements  of  the  hunter  are  throw- 
.way  plastic  gloves,  a  20-foot  nylon 
I  npe,  a  polyethylene  bag  and  a  sharp 
I  unting  knife.  That's  all  you  need  to 
1  eld-dress  your  game.  You  should 
c  !so  obtain  a  compact,  step-by-step, 
\  -ell-illustrated  guide  showing  how 
t )  dress  a  deer  and  always  carry  it 
i  i  the  pocket  of  your  hunting  coat. 
v  ou  can  find  this  type  of  guide  at 
My  store  selling  guns  and  ammuni- 
:>n,  also  the  popular  outdoor  maga- 
I  nes  feature  them  at  periodic  inter- 
i  lis. 

Venison    is   a    delicacy.    Rarely    do 

I  )u    have   access    to    it   except   as   a 

suit  of  your  own  efforts.  The  first 

2p  to  a  delicious  venison  dinner  is 

I  e  proper  field-dressing  of  the  deer. 

»  ost   of   the   "gamy"   flavor    so   dis- 

i  ed    is    caused    by    improper    care 

>   the  animal.  If  you  dress  it  out  im- 

r  adiately,    if   you   do    it  correctly,   if 

fi'U   let   it  cool    and,   within   a   short 

ne    (depending    on    the    weather), 

t  it  into  the  hands  of  a  competent 

"  tcher,  you'll   not  only  avoid   much 

1  istage   but   also   have   good,    tasty 

i  nison. 

Unless   you've   had   experience    in 

i  tchering,  I  don't  advise  your  trying 

>n  a  deer.  Take  it  to  a  licensed  but- 

sr  and   instruct   him   to   cut  off   all 

.    save    all    trimmings,    cube    the 


meat  from  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
size  the  roasts  to  3-4  pounds,  cut  the 
steaks  about  %  of  an  inch  thick  and 
mark  and  package  each  item  for  your 
freezer.  Roasts  should  be  packaged 
individually,  steaks  according  to  the 
number  in  your  family. 

By  3II  means,  learn  to  cook  your 
game.  Sure,  it's  nice  to  pass  the  buck 
to  your  wife,  but  how  about  while 
you're  in  camp? 

Venison  is  a  very  dry  meat  because 
of  the  lack  of  fat,  so  you  must  add 
bacon,  bacon  drippings,  lard  or  but- 
ter. The  cooking  is  remarkably  simi- 
lar to  that  of  beef,  except  that  it's 
very  easy  to  overcook  venison.  Even 
if  you  don't  like  rare  beef,  always 
cook  your  venison  rare.  It  remains 
tender,  tasty  and  juicy  that  way.  Be 
cautious  in  marinating  venison  with 
wines;  it's  easily  overdone  and  too 
much  wine  masks  the  distinctive  and 
much-to-be-desired  venison  flavor. 

Here  are  some  recipes  we  use  at 
our  house: 
Liver  and  Heart 

I  don't  know  of  any  cuts  of  veni- 
son that  make  a  more  satisfying  meal 
than  the  liver  and  heart.  If  we're 
camped  out,  we  eat  them  there;  if 
not,  we  have  a  celebration  dinner  on 
arriving  at  home. 

You  can  easily  prepare  them  in 
camp  the  day  following  the  kill. 
Soak  them  overnight  in  salt  water, 
remove  the  membrane,  slice  them 
ihin,  dip  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  pepper  and  either  fry  them  with 
onions  or  grill  them  over  charcoal. 
Steaks 

When  you  examine  the  steaks, 
you'll  notice  they're  not  marbled. 
Unless  the  deer  was  very  young, 
chances  are  that  they'll  be  on  the 
tough  side.  They  should  be  about  % 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  necessary 
tenderizing  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  minutes  with  a  meat  mallet. 
Dip  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt,  pepper 
and  flour  and  braise  them  in  butter 
in  a  frying  pan  until  browned.  Place 
them  in  a  pan  and  add  a  pat  of  butter 
to  each.  Cover  them  with  finely 
chopped  onions,  carrots  and  green 
peppers.  Sprinkle  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
over  all,  cover  with  foil  and  place 
in  the  oven  at  350  degrees  for  about 
two  hours.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
lift  the  aluminum  slightly  and  add 
half  a  cup  of  water. 

If  you've  ever  eaten  a  more  tender 
and   savory   meat   than   these   steaks, 


you're  lucky  indeed. 
Roasts 

In  preparing  roasts,  don't  fall  into 
the  trap  that  many  housewives  do- 
that  of  using  too  many  spices.  Seems 
that  because  it's  wild  meat  or  is  said 
to  have  a  "gamy"  flavor,  she  thinks 
she  must  doctor  it  with  spices  to 
make  it  palatable.  Or  perhaps  she 
got  hold  of  some  European  cookbook. 
Keep  it  simple  and  the  real  taste  of 
'he  vension— there's  nothing  else  like 
it— comes  through.  Avoid  the  use  of 
thyme,  marjoram,  mint,  currant  jelly, 
rosemary  leaves,  etc.  If  you  must 
marinate,  use  1  cup  of  olive  oil,  1 
crushed  clove  garlic  and  V2  tsp.  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  limit  the 
time  to  one  hour  (I  don't  feel  it 
necessary). 

Cover  a  3-4  pound  roast  with  sev- 
eral bacon  slices  and  cook  it  first  for 
15  minutes  at  425  degrees  until  the 
bacon  is  browned;  then  remove  the 
bacon.  Combine  %  cup  of  red  wine 
(no  more)  with  1  cup  of  beef  broth 
and  pour  it  into  the  pan.  Salt  and 
pepper  the  roast  sparingly.  Cover 
with  foil  and  roast  about  two  hours 
at  325  degrees,  basting  every  15 
minutes. 
Stew 

Venison  stew  is  really  a  treat.  It 
is  both  savory  and  filling,  and  my 
most  cherished  meal. 

Dip  the  trimmings  your  butcher 
saved  for  you  and  the  cubed  meat 
from  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  a 
mixture  of  salt,  pepper  and  flour. 
Braise  them  in  a  skillet  for  1 0  to  15 
minutes  with  hot  fat,  then  drop  them 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Sim- 
mer, covered,  over  low  heat  for  about 
two  hours  until  the  venison  is  tender. 
Add  chopped  onions,  celery  and  car- 
rots, one  bay  leaf,  and  cubed  po- 
tatoes and  mushrooms.  Cook  about 
30  more  minutes  until  all  is  tender. 
Blend  flour  with  cold  water  and  stir 
into  stew.  Cook   until   thickened. 

Three  pounds  of  trimmings  makes 
enough  stew  for  six. 

Such  a  stew  has  made  for  me  many 
friends;  even  non-hunters  and  my 
wife  love  it. 

By  personally  field-dressing  your 
deer  and  cooking  the  meat  you  have 
completed  the  hunter's  cycle  from 
the  initial  preparations  for  the  hunt 
through  the  actual  hunt  to  the  final 
enjoyment  of  the  results  of  the  hunt. 
That  makes  the  whole  thing  worth- 
while! x» 
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By  Allen  R.  Coggins 


Georgia  is  a  beautifully  diverse  state  worthy  of  in- 
terpretation. She  has  as  many  moods  as  there  are  eyes, 
ears,  noses  and  fingertips  past,  present  and  future  to  be- 
hold her.  The  visitor*often  fails  to  take  the  time  to  stop 
and  look  around  as  he  passes  through  her  and  the  resi- 
dent is  all  too  often  blinded  by  the  old  cloak  of 
familiarity. 

Even  before  Oglethorpe  laid  out  the  city  of  Savannah, 
generations  of  Georgians  were  being  born,  living  and 
dying  on  Georgia  soil.  The  rock  walls  of  Fort  Mountain, 
probably  built  around  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era,  stand  as  miitc  evidence  of  some  ancient  Georgians 
about  which  we  know  little  (sec  next  issue  for  more  de- 
tails). Unlike  the  Fort  Mountain  Indians,  the  Mound 
:  i'Uans  who  lived  on  the  Kolomoki  site  near  Blakely  left 


Still  other  places  stand  as  identifying  marks  along 
trail  through  time  where  one  might  pause  and  ponder 
past.  The  Shell  Bluffs  along  the  Savannah  River  n 
Wnynesboro  are  witness  to  the  sea  which  covered  j 
of  Georgia  some  50  million  years  ago."  The  Provide 
Canyons  at  Lumpkin  are  cut  into  the  sands  and  cl 
born  of  that  same  sea.  The  state  government  is  nov 
the  process  of  taking  a  broader  look  at  our  resoun 
both  natural  and  cultural,  so  that  we  might  hav 
brighter  future  planned  to  restore  and  preserve  the  \ 
and  with  room  to  move  forward  as  all  progressive  sts 
should. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  aimed  at  openm 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  you  who  wish  to  go  beyond  <  1 
limits  placed  upon  us  by  an  increasing  depended 
upon  technological  crutches  such  as  television  and  h 
conditioning.  This  column  will  be  aimed  at  encouragf 


nation  of  the  jgader.  As  Bryant  points  out  in  his  poem 
Thanatopsis™ 

"To  him  who,  in  love  of  Nature,  holds 
l  Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 

speaks  a  various  language  .  .  ." 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  plan  to  show  you  a  new 

Georgia,  one  perhaps  you  did  not  know  existed.  Georgia 

has  been  many  things  to  many  people  through  the  years. 

We  cannot  return  to  Bartram's  Georgia,  but  by  taking  a 


erience  a  19 

This  column  is  titled  Georgiology,  from  u 
Georgi  (meaning  Georgia)  and  the  Creek  logos  (meaning 
study  of),  and  will  encompass  the  natural  and  cultural 
history  of  our  State  past,  present  and  future.  In  the 
months  ahead  we  will  be  telling  you  about  such  things 
as  Georgia's  natural  underground,  its  many  beautiful 
caverns.  We  will  also  write  about  some  of  the  old  Indian 
trails  through  Georgia,  stone  fortifications,  rare  and  un- 
usual biota  and  curiosities.  >*» 
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Sapelo  Island 


By  Mary  L.  Wat 


Sapelo  Island  is  one  of  the  barrier 
islands  off  the  Georgia  Coast  and,  un- 
like St.  Simons  and  Jekyll  Islands,  is 
accessible  only  by  boat.  Sapelo  is  ap- 
proximately eleven  miles  long  and  two 
and  one-half  miles  wide.  It  lies  about 
sixteen  miles  east  of  Darien  in  Mc- 
intosh County,  and  is  reached  after  a 
forty-minute  boat  ride  from  Darien. 

The  island  consists  of  approximate- 
ly 16,000  acres  of  marsh  and  high 
ground.  Approximately  4,000  acres 
remain  under  the  possession  of  the 
ilo  Island  Research   Foundation 


established  by  the  late  Richard  J. 
Reynolds,  the  most  recent  owner  of 
the  Island.  Approximately  12,000 
acres  on  the  north  end  were  purchased 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  from  the 
Reynolds  Foundation  in  1969.  Still 
another  small  portion  of  the  island  is 
owned  by  members  of  the  Hog  Ham- 
mock Negro  Settlement. 

The  topography  of  Sapelo  Island  is 
typical  of  the  area  with  high  ground 
approximately  six  to  ten  feet  above 
sea  level.  Water  areas  consist  of  tidal 
creeks  and  marsh  with  around   250 


Photo  by  Ted  B 

areas  of  fresh  water  ponds. 

Vegetation  consists  of  mos 
shrouded  live  oaks,  some  cypre: 
pine-hardwood  and  a  ground  cover 
palmetto,  marsh  grass  (Spartina  alte 
niflora)  and  saltmarsh  rush  (June 
roemerianus). 

Wildlife  is  in  abundance  here  ai 
includes  the  deer,  grey  squirrel,  ra 
coon,  and  various  species  of  birds  ar 
reptiles.  Also,  there  remains  on  tl 
remote  north  end  a  herd  of  Angu 
Brahma  cattle,  left-overs  of  a  dai 
operation  carried  on  by  one  of  tl 


former  owners  of  the  island.  Mosqui- 
tos,  chiggers,  ticks  and  other  insects 
typical  of  the  coastal  region  are  in 
abundance  here. 

The  backside,  or  mainland  side  of 
Sapelo  Island  is  bounded  by  Doboy 
Sound,  Barn  Creek,  and  Postoffice 
Creek;  the  north  end  by  Mud  River 
and  Sapelo  Sound;  the  sound  end  by 
Doboy  Sound,  and  the  eastern  side  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  two 
beaches  along  the  Atlantic:  Nanny 
Goat  Beach  and  Cabretta  Beach.  It 
has  been  noted  that  Cabretta  Beach 
in  particular  is  undergoing  radical 
change,  influenced  by  the  winds  and 
he  tides.  A  sandbar,  located  several 
/ards  out  from  the  beach,  appears  to 
)e  much  wider  now  than  it  was  only 
me  year  ago.  This  bar  forms  a  sort  of 
nlet  or  bay  between  the  ocean  and 
he  beach,  but  if  these  changes  con- 
inue,  it  is  believed  that  the  bar  will 
oon  completely  fill  in  across  the  inlet 
md  become  a  part  of  the  beach. 

The  south  end  of  Sapelo,  owned  by 

he  Foundation,  is  mostly  cleared  and 

s  sparsely  populated   with   families 

if  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Geor- 

ia  Marine  Institute  located  here.  This 

nstitute  is  endowed  by  the  Sapelo 

sland  Research  Foundation. 

!  The  northern  portion  of  the  island 

elongs  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 

smains  in  its  natural  state,  wild  and 

amote,  and  retaining  its  historic  and 

atural  beauty.   The  game  manage- 

nent  supervisor  for  the  Game  and 

ish  Division  of  the  Department  of 

Hatural   Resources,    along   with    his 

I  imily,  one  wildlife  biologist  and  one 

I  iological  aide,  are  the  only  residents 

f  this  portion  of  the  island. 

The  stately  moss-draped  live  oaks 
!  and  in  their  serenity  on  Sapelo  as 
i  ley  have  done  for  years;  the  marsh 
;  -asses  blow  with  the  breezes  from  the 
'  tlantic,  and  the  deer  and  other  wild- 
il  fe  flourish  in  native  habitat.  The 
I  rds  migrate  to  and  from  this  place 
i  id  their  song  can  be  heard  among  the 
|t  "eezes  in  the  virtually  unpolluated 
h  r  over  Sapelo.  The  deer  graze  in  the 
P  d  plantation  fields  and  all  forms  of 
i  e  are  very  peaceful  and  content. 

Long  before  the  white  man  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  Sapelo  Island 
p  is  inhabited  by  coastal  Indian  tribes 
Mostly  Creek),  whose  most  ample 
h  stenance  came  from  hunting  the 
<  rests  and  fishing  in  the  creeks  and 
1  :  sea.  The  only  reminders  visible 
c  lay  of  this  inhabitation  is  a  burial 


mound  and  a  mysterious  "shell"  ring. 
The  significance  of  this  circular  shape 
is  unknown  to  modern  man  but  per- 
haps possessed  some  sort  of  cere- 
monial meaning  to  the  Indian.  Ar- 
cheologists  have  estimated  the  age  of 
this  immense  ring,  measuring  approxi- 
mately 300  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
12-foot  wall,  to  be  somewhat  around 
3500  to  4000  vears  old.  Legend  has  it 
the  aging  chief  considered  oysters  to 
be  such  a  delicacy  that  he  sent  runners 
to  bring  them  in  while  he  sat  and  ate 
them,  tossing  the  shells  over  his  shoul- 
der to  land  where  they  may,  thus  re- 
sulting in  this  immense  ring!  The  re- 
mains of  this  shell  ring  are  visible  to- 
day on  a  bluff  on  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  when  standing  inside  the 
ring,  among  the  ocean  breezes  and 
the  serenity  of  the  site,  one  is  almost 
certain  that  this  place  was  in  some 
way  sacred  to  the  Indian  and  can  vis- 
ualize him  perhaps  worshipping  his 
gods.  The  feeling  you  have  here  is  that 
the  Indian  realized  there  had  to  be  a 
Being  greater  than  he,  for  who  or  what 
else  could  provide  such  a  beautiful 
place  and  such  abundant  hunting 
grounds! 

Sapelo   Island  was  discovered   by 
the  white  man  in  1520  when  Portu- 
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guese  sailors  landed  on  its  shores.  The 
Spaniards  appeared  on  the  scene 
around  the  middle  1500's  and  estab- 
lished missions  which  flourished  in 
this  area  some  200  years  before  the 
first  mission  was  known  to  have  been 
in  existence  on  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Tabby  ruins  visible  on 
Sapelo  today  are  believed  by  some  to 
be  that  of  one  of  these  Soanish  mis- 
sions, later  used  by  the  Franciscans, 
and  manv  vears  later  as  a  school  and 
church  bv  the  slaves. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Sanelo 
Island  was  Pedro  Menendez,  a  schol- 
arly Jesuit,  who  christened  the  island 
"Guale"  in  the  year  1606.  Menendez 
was  the  author  of  the  first  book  ever 
written  in  America.  Tin's  was  a  "gram- 
mar" written  in  the  Yamassee  tongue 
for  use  by  the  Indian  children  of  the 
island. 

The  pirate  Blackboard,  who  fre- 
quented the  Georgia  coast  in  the  early 
1 700's.  supposedly  made  the  aban- 
doned mission  on  Sapelo  his  lair,  and 
buried  his  treasure  on  Blackboard 
[sland,  which  lies  iust  across  Cabretta 
Creek  off  the  north  end  of  Sapelo. 

At  the  time  land  was  ceded  by  trea- 
ty to  the  King  of  England  for  the  set- 
tlement  of  the   Colony  of  Georgia. 
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Sapelo,  Ossabaw  and  St.  Catherine's 
Islands  were  the  three  islands  retained 
by  the  coastal  Indians  as  their  hunting 
and  fishing  lands.  In  1757,  however, 
the  Lower  Creek  Nation  gave  these 
three  islands  to  George  II,  King  of 
England  at  that  time. 

In  1760  Sapelo  was  placed  on  sale 
and  was  purchased  by  Grey  Elliott,  a 
land  speculator  and  also  member  of 
the  King's  Council  in  the  Colony  of 
Georgia.  In  1762  the  island  was  sold 
to  Patrick  McKay,  a  Scotsman  and 
Indian  trader.  McKay  was  the  first 
large  planter  on  Sapelo.  Certain  spots 
on  the  island  retain  the  "McKay" 
name,  such  as  the  old  fields  at  High 
Point  on  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
called  "McKay's  fields,"  and  McKay's 
Creek. 

In  1784,  John  McQueen,  a  South 
Carolinian,  purchased  the  island  from 
McKay's  estate  at  a  "sheriff's  sale" 
and  lived  here  in  great  splendor.  It 
seems  that  he  became  the  owner  of 
four  of  the  golden  islands  and,  be- 
cause of  his  high-living,  became  heavi- 
ly indebted  and  was  finally  forced  to 
flee  to  Florida  where  he  became  a 
Spanish  citizen. 

During  the  period  of  1789  up  to 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century, 
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Sapelo  was  inhabited  by  a  small  group 
of  Frenchmen  who  had  fled  the  Revo- 
lution in  France  to  seek  a  haven  in 
America.  One  of  these  Frenchmen, 
DuBignon,  was  full  owner  of  Jekyll 
Island  at  one  time. 

These  Frenchmen  of  Sapelo  proved 
to  be  a  very  high-spirited  and  quick- 
tempered lot  who  left  to  Sapelo's  his- 
tory a  display  of  intrigue,  hatred  and 
jealousy.  There  was  evidence  of  great 
distrust  among  the  group  and  this  re- 
sulted in  a  duel  between  two  of  their 
number.  Finally,  in  1801  this  French 
population  on  Sapelo  had  dwindled 
until  only  Marquis  de  Montalet,  a 
Santo  Domingo  planter  and  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  first  Frenchmen  to 
settle  here,  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
French  tradition  on  the  island.  Monta- 
let built  his  plantation  home  on  a  bluff 
on  the  north  end  of  the  island.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  site  now  called 
"Chocolate"  where  old  tabby  ruins 
still  stand.  "Chocolate"  is  a  corrup- 
tion by  the  Negro  slaves  of  the  planta- 
tion name,  "Le  Chatelet." 

Montalet  was  a  gourmet  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  training  his  Negro 
chef  in  the  art  of  cooking.  He  searched 
the  island  relentlessly  for  truffles, 
leading  a  pig  around  on  a  leash  in  the 


hopes  he  would  uncover  this  delica 
but  was  most  sadly  disappointed  t 
none  were  ever  found. 

As  a  reminder  of  this  French  "c 
lization"  there  remains  on  the  ish 
headstsones  marking  their  graves, 
most  invisible  now,  as  over  the  rm 
years  the  palmettos  and  many  feet 
marsh  mud  and  silt  have  cove 
them. 

In  1800,  the  Scotsman.  Thon 
Spaulding,  the  heir  to  the  Barony 
Ashantilly.  became  owner  of  Sam 
The  island  flourished  during  the  pi; 
tation  era  under  the  Spaulding  < 
main.  There  were  parties  galore,  s 
a  host  of  visitors,  for  he  entertair 
most  sumptuously.  It  was  Thon 
Spaulding  who  introduced  sea  isla 
cotton  to  this  area,  and  he  also  op 
ated  a  sugar  mill  and  raised  a  herd 
blooded  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls  on  I 
island. 

Spaulding's  foreman  was  a  scruj 
lous  slave  called  Bu  Allah,  believed 
be  of  French  Sudanese  origin,  anc 
devout  Moslem  who  paused  th: 
times  a  day  to  kneel  on  his  sheepsl 
prayer  rug  while  bowing  to  the  qz 
Bu  Allah  is  the  ancestor  of  some 
the  slave  descendants  still  living 
Sapelo  today,  who  are  very  proud 
their  ancestry,  and  refer  to  Bu  All 
as  "the  old  man."  It  seems  tl 
Thomas  Spaulding  treated  his  sla^ 
very  well,  gave  them  a  shorter  wc 
week,  and  armed  them  with  musk 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

Spaulding  built  the  big  tabby  hoi 
on  the  south  end  of  the  island  which 
called  "South  End  Place."  He  Irv 
on  Sapelo  in  "plantation  era  splendc 
amid   his   cotton   fields,   cattle,   a 
slaves.  In  addition  to  the  operation 
his  plantation,  he  found  time  to  sei  I 
one  term  as  a  U.S.  Congressman  a  I 
was  one  of  those  responsible  for  fo  { 
ing  the  Georgia  Constitution. 

Spaulding's  domain  on  Sapelo  v  i 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Civil  W  I 
however,  as  were  most  of  the  others  i 
the  area,  but  fortunately  he  did  ic 
live  to  witness  this  distaster.  T  l 
Spaulding  sons  returned  from  bat  1 
to  find  South  End  Place  in  ruins,  1 1 
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slaves  scattered  and  the  fields  wasted. 
Confederate  soldiers  had  occupied  the 
Island  at  one  time  during  the  war, 
setting  up  their  tents  in  the  grove 
near  the  ruins  of  the  once  stunning 
and  beautiful  home  of  Thomas 
Spaulding.  After  the  Confederates 
evaluated  the  island,  federal  biock- 
adts  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  strangling  Georgia's  commerce, 
and  the  soldiers  on  shore-leave  from 
the  blockades  hunted,  fished  and 
bathed  on  Sapelo  as  did  the  Indians 
hundreds  of  years  before. 

Sapelo  Island  did  not  recover  from 
the  war  until  the  1920's  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Detroit  auto  mag- 
net, Howard  Coffin.  On  the  ruins  of 
South  End  Place  he  built  a  beautiful 
stucco  mansion  containing  ballrooms, 
pools,  Italian  marble  nymphs  and  a 
nuraled  indoor  swimming  pool.  Coffin 
acted  as  his  own  architect  and  used 
lis  own  employees  as  builders.  (At 
Dne  time  he  was  known  to  have  200 
employees.)  He  developed  an  oyster 
}lant  here  that  provided  employment 
'or  many  of  the  Negro  families  who 
lad  remained  after  the  war.  Shrimp 
racking  was  added  to  seafood  can- 
ling  enterprise  which  was  later  en- 
arged  to  include  a  similar  business  in 
)arien. 

During  Coffin's  ownership,  some  of 

he  old  plantation  fields  were  cleared 

md  replanted  to  sea  island  cotton  and 

ood  crops.  Miles  of  shell  roads  were 

iuilt,    riding    trails    opened,    creeks 

ridged,  artesian  wells  dug.  and  an 

lectric  power  plant  built.  Extensive 

facts  of  grassland  were  planted  as 

ange  for  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle 

nd  a  dairy  herd  of  Guernseys  — 

:3me  2.000  head  in  all.  A  machine 

nop  was  set  up  to  service  the  farm 

'  quipment  and  a  marine  railway  built 

I )  accommodate  the  boats  that  were 

■  i*  ie   island's   only   contact   with    the 

,  i  lainland.  There  were  speed  boats,  a 

i  i  iail  boat,  and  Coffin's  beautiful  1 24- 

,  i  >ot  yacht,  the  "Zapala." 

Coffin  brought  to  Sapelo,  princi- 
illy  from  Guatemala,  specimens  of 
|  ree  birds  which  seemed  to  offer  the 
p  st  prospects  of  survival  on  the  Geor- 


gia coast  —  the  ocellated  turkey,  the 
curassow  and  the  chachalaca.  The 
turkey  and  the  curassow  were  not 
able  to  adapt  to  the  coastal  climate 
but  the  chachalaca  did  well  and  can 
still  be  found  on  Sapelo  today.  Once 
Coffin  carried  out  an  experiment  to 
determine  how  many  different  kinds  of 
meat  could  be  prepared  for  the  table 
without  leaving  the  island.  Counting 
seafood  (including  various  species  of 
fish  as  one  meat),  a'  different  island- 
produced  entree  was  served  every  day 
for  five  weeks!  Coffin  had  many 
sportsman  friends,  and  to  insure 
against  the  depletion  of  the  obviously 
abundant  wildlife,  a  sort  of  game  man- 
agement program  was  established  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  gamekeeper 
from  England.  Ponds  fed  by  artesian 
wells  were  dug  to  attract  wild  ducks; 
pheasant  and  quail  were  raised  and 
released  in  the  forests  which  already 
abounded  in  deer,  wild  turkey  and 
small  game.  This  was  the  first  game 
management  program  initiated  on  the 
island. 

Coffin  entertained  a  great  host  of 
visitors  during  his  possession  of  Sa- 
pelo, thus  carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
the  island's  past  gracious  hospitality. 
Among    these    many    visitors    was 


Charles  Lindbergh,  who  visited  for  a 
few  days  on  the  island  in  1927,  just  a 
few  months  after  his  historic  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  was  no 
landing  field  on  the  island  at  that 
time  and  Lindbergh,  arriving  alone  in 
a  single-engine  plane,  made  a  landing 
in  one  of  the  pastures  from  which 
cattle  had  been  cleared.  Another  visi- 
tor was  President  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  visited  in  1928  near 
the  end  of  their  last  year  in  the  White 
House.  An  English  portrait  painter 
was  included  in  the  invitation  and 
while  here  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
Coolidges  in  Mr.  Coffin's  study  with 
its  overhead  skylight.  Other  distin- 
guished visitors  of  the  Coffins  were 
the  Herbert  Hoovers  who  vacationed 
here  with  the  Coffins  shortly  after  the 
end  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Presidential  term. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
residence  on  Sapelo,  Coffin's  interests 
turned  to  the  development  of  the  Sea 
Island  resort  and  in  1936  he  sold 
Sapelo  to  Richard  J.  Reynolds,  tobac- 
co heir  from  North  Carolina. 

Richard  Reynolds  followed  the 
tradition  of  Sapelo's  extravagant  hos- 
pitality also,  and  hosted  numerous 
visitors.  He  improved  South  End 
Place  during  his  domain,  and  created 
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the  Sapelo  Island  Research  Founda- 
tion designed  to  preserve  the  Island 
for  research.  This  lead  to  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Georgia's  Marine 
Institute  in  1954  which  is  still  in  oper- 
ation today.  The  laboratories  used  by 
the  institute  are  housed  in  buildings 
once  used  by  Reynolds  as  a  dairy 
complex.  The  marsh  and  the  sea  serve 
as  natural  laboratories  for  studying 
marine  life  and  in  preserving  the 
marshes. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
now  owned  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  is 
called  the  Richard  J.  Reynolds  Wild- 
life Refuge.  This  refuge  is  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  island's 
wildlife,  and  a  wildlife  management 
plan  is  underway  by  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources'  Game  and  Fish 
Division. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Reynolds  operated 
a  Camp  for  Underprivileged  Boys 
here  and  the  cabins  are  still  standing 
as  reminders.  Another  reminder  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds'  days  on  Sapelo  is  a 
strong,  healthy  white  horse  called 
"Pete,"  who  was  left  by  Reynolds  to 
roam  the  island  to  his  heart's  content 
as  long  as  he  lives! 

Some  300  or  more  Negroes,  direct 
descendants  of  the  Spaulding  slaves, 
still  live  on  Sapelo  today  in  the  Hog 
Hammock  section.  They  live  a  quiet, 
peaceful  and  content  life,  most  of 
them  never  having  lived  anywhere 
else.  They  have  their  little  garden 
plots  and  depend  upon  the  sea  for 
part  of  their  sustenance  as  did  the 
very  first  inhabitants  of  Sapelo  many 
years  ago.  These  people  are  a  very 
unique  and  proud  group.  Like  their 
ancestors,  they  are  very  superstitious, 
still  very  much  believe  in  ghosts,  and 
have  even  been  known  to  practice 
voodoo  at  times!  These  Negroes  are 
sometimes  called  "Gullah"  which 
some  historians  believe  may  have  de- 
rived from  "Golla,"  the  name  of  a 
Liberian  tribe  of  people.  Their  dialect 
is  sometimes  incomprehensible  to 
whites  as  they  seem  to  combine  Eng- 
lish, African  and  the  most  elemental 
and  lyrical  "onomatopoeia." 

Prayer  meeting  is  held  in  Hog 
Hammock  almost  every  other  night 
either  at  their  First  African  Baptist 
Church  or  St.  Luke's  Baptist.  It  is  the 
custom  for  the  men  to  sit  on  one  side 

the  church  and  the  women  on  the 

her.  Their  church  services  are  car- 


ried out  much  in  the  same  way  as  dur- 
ing slavery  days.  The  amen  corner  is 
a  highlight  and  contributes  much  to 
the  service.  It  is  not  unusual  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  or  even  at  any  regular 
service  in  Hog  Hammock,  to  see  a 
white  face  or  two  in  the  congregation, 
as  there  are  not  separate  churches  on 
the  island  for  the  white  people.  The 
whites  are  made  welcome  and  pre- 
sented with  a  fan  to  use  during  the 
service  on  very  hot  and  humid  days. 
This  year,  1972,  the  First  African 
Baptist  Church  of  Sapelo  Island  cele- 
brated its  106th  anniversary.  Prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  present  church 
buildilng  these  people  attended  serv- 
ices at  the  Raccoon  Bluff  Church 
which  still  stands  on  the  north  end  of 
the  island  near  the  bluff.  This  church 
was  built  from  the  remains  of  the  old 
yellow  fever  quarantine  station  used 
during  the  fever  empidemic,  on  Black- 
beard  Island.  The  bigger  portion  of 
the  building  was  washed  from  Black- 
beard  to  Sapelo  in  a  hurricane  in 
1898.  The  original  congregation,  how- 
ever, was  founded  in  1866  at  Hanging 
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Bull,  and  the  tabby  remains  of  ti 
structure  are  still  visible  today. 

On  Sapelo  Island  today,  after  ce 
turies  of  colorful  and  historic  even 
the  days  of  former  inhabitants,  t 
Indians,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Fren 
and  all  the  other  suptuous-livir 
party-giving  people,  have  given  w 
to  other  interests.  You  might  say  t 
Sapelo  of  today  is  an  eleven-mile 
two  and  one-half-mile  scientific  lab 
ratory.  One  on  the  south  end,  t 
Marine  Institute,  with  the  sea  ai 
marshes  as  laboratories,  studies  ai 
attempts  to  preserve  marine  life  ai 
Georgia's  all-important  marshlanc 
On  the  north  end,  with  the  forests,  c 
fields,  creeks  and  fresh-water  pon 
as  laboratories  the  State  of  Georgi 
through  its  Game  and  Fish  Divisio 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  wildlife  manag 
ment  program  designed  to  preserve  f 
posterity  Sapelo's  wildlife  and  fores' 
All  life  in  this  place,  both  marine  li 
and  wild  life,  is  studied  in  its  natur; 
virtually  unpolluted  habitat.  Th 
"island  laboratory"  is  indeed  a  ver 
very  unique  place!  > 
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The  forecast  for  Georgia  deer  hunters  seems  par- 
ticularly bright  this  fall.  From  all  current  field  reports, 
the  1 972  deer  season  should  be  at  least  as  good  as  1971 
and  in  a  couple  of  areas  it  is  being  predicted  as  "the 
best  ever." 

Statewide,  the  reports  tend  to  support  the  fact  that 
Georgia's  deer  population  is  continuing  to  grow  and 
expand.  In  all  but  two  instances,  these  regional  reports 
have  noted  an  increasing  population  and  the  two  ex- 
ceptions report  stable  populations,  holding  their  own. 
Overall,  the  mast  and  forage  crops  that  deer  depend  on 
have  produced  well  and  there  should  be  no  widespread 
food  shortage  this  season. 

The  following  reports  were  made  in  late  September 
ind  reflect  the  conditions  as  they  were  then.  It  should 
)e  noted  that  conditions  may  have  changed  before  hunt- 
ng  season  and  that  they  might  not  be  wholly  accurate 
n  isolated,  individual  localities. 

In  northwest  Georgia,  the  outlook  is  for  very  good 
ieer  hunting  this  season.  The  acorn  crop  and  other  mast 
iroduction  has  been  good  and  the  summer  has  produced 
mple  forage.  Picking  the  best  Wildlife  Management 
Vreas  in  this  section,  the  honors  go  to  Allatoona  and 
Jerry  College.  Allatoona  in  particular  has  improved 
reatly  over  the  past  few  years.  On  the  outside,  Floyd, 
laralson,  Paulding  and  Polk  counties  look  good. 

Northeast  Georgia  reports  "average"  deer  hunting 
1  rospects.  The  acorn  crop,  judging  from  early  reports, 
i  off  this  year,  but  hickory  and  other  mast  looks  good. 
1  ake  Russell  is  picked  as  the  most  productive  Wildlife 


Management  Area,  followed  by  Lake  Burton  and  Chat- 
tahoochee. White,  Union  and  Lumpkin  counties  usually 
produce  the  most  deer  on  the  outside  hunts. 

Middle  Georgia  is  the  real  gem  of  the  state's  deer 
hunting  and,  the  "best  hunting  ever"  is  predicted.  Acorn 
and  other  mast  production  is  good  and  the  deer  should 
be  in  fine  shape.  It's  hard  to  single  out  any  one  Wildlife 
Management  Area  as  the  best,  and  B.  F.  Grant  (for- 
merly Piedmont  Experiment),  Cedar  Creek  and  Oemul- 
gee  all  look  good.  Jones,  Monroe  and  Jasper  should  be 
the  top  deer-producing  counties. 

In  the  southwest  section  of  the  state,  the  forecast  is 
"good"  for  deer  hunters.  Mast  production  is  good  this 
year  but  the  dry  weather  in  this  section  could  cause 
some  difficulties.  Chickasawhatchce  is  this  section's  only 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  should  be  productive 
this  year.  The  top  counties  appear  to  be  Calhoun,  Baker, 
Thomas  and  Grady. 

The  south-central  part  of  the  state  should  enjoy  good 
hunting  and  reports  indicate  that  the  deer  population 
is  increasing.  Mast  production  is  good  and  the  best 
hunting  will  be  found  in  and  around  the  remaining  hard- 
wood stands.  Bullard  Creek  and  Alapaha  are  two  prom- 
ising Wildlife  Management  Areas  and  a  whole  host  of 
counties  look  good.  Pulaski,  Bleckley,  Wilcox  and  Tel- 
fair look  good,  but  all  the  counties  have  good  deer 
hunting  near  hardwoods. 

The  coastal  area  predicts  an  "average"  season.  The 
mast  looks  good  from  preliminary  reports  and  the  whole 
coastal  belt  should  enjoy  "fair  to  good"  hunting. 
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Going  on  past  years'  results,  middle  Georgia  should 
be  the  most  productive  region  in  the  state.  In  the  season 
of  1969-70,  middle  Georgia  contributed  56%  of  the 
total  state  deer  harvest.  North  Georgia  accounted  for 
12%,  southwest  and  south  central  racked  up  15%  and 
the  southeast  (including  the  coastal  area)  contributed 
17%.  This  season's  statewide  harvest  is  expected  to 
break  down  about  the  same  way.  Wildlife  managers 
expect  a  total  harvest  slightly  higher  than  last  season's 
33,348  legal  deer,  all  other  factors  being  equal. 

Georgia's  white-tailed  deer  is  one  of  the  brightest 
success  stories  in  modern,  scientific  game  management. 
Deer  were  virtually  extinct  in  the  state  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  They  were  brought  to  this  low  ebb  by 
illegal  and  excessive  hunting  and  loss  of  forest  habitat 
to  agriculture.  Initially,  deer  were  restocked  in  the 
mountains  in  the  late  20's  and,  under  close  protection, 
these  slowly  increased.  In  the  late  40's  a  rural-to-urban 
shift  allowed  much  of  the  state's  farmland  to  return  to 
forest  and  with  federal  aid,  Georgia's  white-tailed  deer 
restoration  began  in  earnest.  Today  the  state's  deer  pop- 
ulation has  grown  to  200,000,  with  deer  present  in  every 
county  and  in  huntable  numbers  in  144  counties.  Thanks 
to  the  license  dollars  paid  by  the  state's  sportsmen  and 
to  the  federal  funds  provided  under  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act  taxing  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  Georgia 
probably  has  more  white-tailed  deer  in  1972  than  were 
present  when  Columbus  arrived  in  the  new  world  in 
1492. 

Due  to  this  increasing  deer  population,  deer  hunting 
has  steadily  grown  more  popular  and  successful  for  the 
state's  sportsmen.  Last  season  saw  deer  as  the  most 
popular  game  in  the  state  in  terms  of  hunter/days  in 
the  field. 

Last  season's  harvest  amounted  to  33,348  deer  taken 
by  155,275  hunters,  or  1  deer  bagged  for  every  4.7 
hunters.  This  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  both 
deer  and  hunters  since  1962-63  when  13,000  deer  were 
bagged  by  86,000  hunters. 

By  survey  it  has  been  deduced  that  approximately 
52%  of  the  state's  licensed  hunters  go  after  deer.  The 
survey  shows  that  "Sam  Deerstalker,"  the  average  Geor- 
gia hunter,  spends  about  IV2  days  hunting  each  season 
and  collects  a  deer  for  every  35  days  he  hunts;  about 
one  deer  every  5  seasons.  For  this,  Sam  and  his  fellow 
deer  hunters  spent  $9,371,000  in  1971-72.  This  was  an 
average  expenditure  of  $56.12  per  season,  per  man. 
Sam  pays  about  $286.49  for  every  deer  he  bags'.  That's 
pretty  expensive  venison.  At  these  prices,  it's  easy  to 
see  how  the  poachc  and  the  game-hog  cost  average 
law-abiding  sportsmen  lots  of  money  as  well  as  sport. 
The  game  law  violator  really  is  a  thief. 

Such  distasteful  subjects  aside,  1972  looks  like  a 
very  good  year  for  "Sam  Deerstalker"  with  plentiful 
deer,  increased  hunting  opportunity  (see  Deer  Seasons 
—Bonus  Hunts,  this  issue)  and  plenty  of  public  land 
to  hunt  on.  Georgia's  number  one  game  animal  should 
hold  its  position  with  no  trouble.  >** 
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Georgia's  white  tail  crop  for  1972 

is  an  excellent  one!  A  mild  winter  saw 

a  good  increase  in   the  deer  herd. 
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A  large  part  of  the  cr 

for  a  good  deer  herd  must 

to  the  efforts  of  the  men  in 

Game  Management  Sect 

of  the  Game  &  Fish  Divis. 
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DEER  Archery  The  open  season  for  hunting  deer 
( ith  bow  and  arrow  in  Game  Zones  I,  II,  III,  IV  and 
}),  shall  be  from  September  30  through  October  28, 
I  )12  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof,  having  a  legal  fire- 
a  ms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1) 
:  lck  and  one  (1)  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  ex- 
|  pt  in  such  areas  and  during  such  times  as  dogs  are 
it  gal  under  firearms  hunting  regulations. 
!  Exception:  The  open  season  for  hunting  deer  with 
(.p  >w  and  arrow  in  Game  Zone  VI  shall  be  from  Septem- 
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30  through  October  13,  1972,  in  any  county,  or  part 
1  ereof  having  a  legal  firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is 
}  o  (2)  bucks  or  one  ( 1 )  buck  and  one  ( 1 )  doe.  Hunting 

th  dogs  prohibited. 

Notice:  Archery  equipment  may  be  used  during  fire- 
i  ms  hunts,  however,  all  hunters  must  abide  by  firearms 
i  'ulations  as  to  bag  limits.  (260-2-.33  Amended) 


DEER  Firearms  GAME  ZONE  I  (see  map):  Open 
uson  November  4  through  November  25,  1972.  Bag 
nit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited.  The 
p  lowing  counties  in  Game  Zone  I  are  closed  to  the 
i  ing  of  deer  except  as  otherwise  provided:  that  portion 
f  Bartow  and  Cherokee  Counties  between  Knox  Bridge 
r  i  Stamp  Creek  lying  south  of  Ga.  Highway  #20  to 
;ke  Allatoona,  Catoosa,  Cobb,  DeKalb,  Fulton,  Hart, 
I  irray.  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 
I  >0-2-.34  Amended) 
3AME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Open  season  November 
hrouszh  December  2,   1972  in  all  counties  in  Game 

<  ie  II,  except  Bibb  and  Clayton  Counties.  Bag  limit 
v '  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

<  '-AME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Bonus  Hunt.  The  follow- 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,   III 

ing  counties  in  Game  Zone  II  will  be  open  for  a  bonus 
hunt  December  25,  1972  through  January  1,  1973: 
Baldwin,  Bleckley,  Butts,  Clarke,  Columbia,  Coweta, 
Crawford,  Dooly,  Elbert,  Fayette,  Greene,  Hancock, 
Harris,  Heard,  Henry,  Houston,  Jasper,  Jones,  Lamar, 
Lincoln,  Macon,  Meriwether,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Newton,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Peach,  Pike,  Pu- 
laski, Putnam,  Richmond,  Rockdale,  Schley,  Spalding, 
Talbot,  Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Troup,  Twiggs,  Upson,  Wal- 
ton, Warren,  Wilkes  and  Wilkinson.  Bag  limit  two  (2) 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Either  Sex  Hunt.  The 
following  counties  in  Game  Zone  II  will  be  open  for  the 
taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  on  December  2,  1972  and 
January  1,  1973:  Baldwin,  Butts,  Columbia,  Crawford, 
Greene,  Hancock,  Henry,  Jasper,  Jones,  Lamar,  Lin- 
coln, Macon,  Monroe,  Morgan,  McDuffie,  Newton,  Put- 
nam, Spalding,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Upson  and  Wilkes.  Bag 
limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck  and  one  (1)  doe. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited.  (260-2-.35  Amended) 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map):  November  4,  1972 
through  January  1 ,  1 973.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunt- 
ing with  dogs  allowed  in  Calhoun,  Dougherty,  Baker, 
that  portion  of  Lee  lying  west  of  U.  S.  Highway  19, 
Mitchell,  Seminole,  Early,  Grady,  Thomas  and  Decatur 
Counties. 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map):  Either  Sex  Hunt.  The 
following  counties  in  Game  Zone  III  will  be  open  for  the 
taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  for  two  days,  December  30, 
1972  and  January  1,  1973:  Chattahoochee  and  Musco- 
gee. Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck  and  one  (1) 
doc.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  in  Muscogee,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Randolph.  Clay.  Quitman  and  Miller  Counties. 


Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  from  December  18,  1972 
through  January  1,  1973  in  Marion  Stewart,  Terrell  and 
Webster  Counties.  (260-2-.36  Amended) 

GAME  ZONE  IV  (see  map):  November  4,  1972 
through  November  25,  1972  in  the  following  counties 
except  as  otherwise  provided:  Ben  Hill,  Coffee,  Colquitt, 
that  portion  of  Dodge  County  lying  west  of  Ga.  Highway 
230  and  north  of  U.  S.  Highway  280.  Irwin,  Jeff  Davis, 
Johnson,  Laurens,  that  portion  of  Lee  lying  east  of  U.  S. 
Highway  19,  Montgomery,  Sumter,  Telfair,  Tift, 
Wheeler,  Wilcox  and  Worth.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  Colquitt  County  on 
November  17-18  and  December  15-16,  1972.  Bag  limit 
two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that  portion  of  Johnson 
County  lying  east  of  the  Ohoopee  River  on  November 
13  through  25,  1972.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that  portion  of  Wilcox 
Countv  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway  129  and  north  of 
U.  S.  Highway  280on  November  23,  24  and  25,  1972. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that  portion  of  Toombs 
County  lying  south  of  Ga.  Highway  107  and  56  from 
November  4  through  November  25,  1972.  Bag  limit 
two  (2)  bucks. 

That  portion  of  Dodge  County  which  is  open  as 
shown  above  shall  be  open  for  the  taking  of  deer  with 
dogs  on  November  23,  24  and  25,  1972. 

GAME  ZONE  V  (see  map):  November  4,  1972 
through  November  18,  1972  in  the  following  counties 
except  as  otherwise  provided:  Brooks,  that  portion  of 
Echols  County  lying  west  of  the  Alapaha  River.  Lanier, 
except  that  portion  lying  north  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad  and  east  of  the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of 
U.  S.  #221,  and  Lowndes.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

October  14,  1972  through  January  1,  1973  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties  except  as  otherwise  provided:  Clinch 
County,  except  that  portion  lying  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  county,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad  and  on  the  east  by  Suwannoochee 
Creek,  and  that  portion  lying  north  of  Arabia  Bay  Wild- 
life Management  Area  and  between  U.  S.  Highway  221 
and  U.  S.  Highway  441,  and  that  portion  of  Clinch 
County  lying  northwest  of  U.  S.  Highway  #221,  all  of 
which  is  closed;  that  portion  of  Echols  County  lying 
east  of  U.  S.  Highway  129  and  south  of  Ga.  Highway 
#187;  Charlton  except  that  portion  lying,  northwest  of 
the  Okefenokee  Swamp,  which  is  closed;  that  portion  of 
Lanier  County  lying  north  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad  and  east  of  the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of 
U.  S.  Highway  #221;  that  portion  of  Pierce  County 
lying  south  of  U.  S.  Highway  #82,  east  of  Ga.  Highway 
#121,  and  west  of  Ga.  Highway  #32,  and  also  that  por- 
tion lying  north  of  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Road  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  U.  S.  Highway  82.  Bag  limit  two 
(2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

November   20   through   25,    1972   in   the   following 

counties:  that  portion  of  Atkinson  County  lying  south  of 

the  Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of  U.  S.  High- 

21;  that  portion  of  Berrien  County  lying  east  of 

Highway  ^129,  south  of  the  Alapaha  River,  north 
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of  Georgia  Highway  #76  and  west  of  Georgia  High 
#135.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  c 
allowed. 

November  4  through  November  25,  1972  in  Atkir 
and  Berrien  Counties.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hun 
with  dogs  prohibited. 

November  4  through  November  25.  1972  in  that  ] 
tion  of  Ware  County  lying  south  of  U.  S.  Highwa> 
and  west  of  a  road  known  locally  as  Swamp  Roac 
Hopkins  Road  (S.  1914)  to  a  point  just  north  of  G 
Swamp  Creek  known  as  the  Bee  Yard  Road  and  c 
tinuing  along  Bee  Yard  Road  to  the  Blitch  Road,  al 
Blitch  Road  to  the  Clinch  County  line.  Bag  limit  two 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 
(260-2-.38  Amended) 

GAME  ZONE  VI  (see  map):  Open  season  Octc 
14,  1972  through  January  1,  1973.  Bag  limit  two 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  permitted,  except  as  othen 
provided.  Treutlen  County  is  closed  to  the  taking  of  c 
at  any  time. 

Glascock  County  shall  be  open  for  the  taking  of  c 
November  4,  1972  through  January  1,  1973.  Bag  li 
two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited,  provi 
however,  that  hunting  with  dogs  will  be  allowed  in  G 
cock  County  from  December  18,  1972  through  Jam 
1,  1973. 

The  marshes  and  islands  lying  east  of  the  Intercoa 
Waterway  in  Bryan,  Camden,  Chatham,  Glynn,  Lib 
and  Mcintosh  Counties  will  be  open  for  the  taking 
deer  of  either  sex  on  October  14,  1972  through  Janvj 
1,  1973.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck 
one  (1)  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed;  provided  b 
ever,  that  Sapelo  and  Blackbeard  Islands  are  closec 
all  hunting  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provic 
(260-2-.39  Amended) 

THE  VIOLATOR  IS  A  THIEF 

Because  Georgia's  wildlife  belongs  to  everyone, 
game  law  violator  is  a  thief.   You  can  help  prese 
Georgia's  wildlife  by  reporting  violations,  along  with 
car  tag  number  on  the  violator's  car,  a  brief  descripti 
the    location,    time,    and    other    helpful    informatii 
Rangers  may  be  reached  by  calling  collect  the  nea:& 
district  office  of  the  Division,  your  local  sheriff  or  po  ft 
department,  or  the  ranger's  home. 

Game  and  Fish  Division  offices  and  their  telepb  j 
numbers  are: 

Atlanta 404-656-3i  I 

Brunswick 912-265-li  I 

Calhoun 404-629-8< '■ 

Dawson 912-995-5(1 

Fitzgerald 912-423-2*  I 

Ft.  Valley 912-825-8:  < 

Gainesville       404-536-6(  < 

Macon 912-742-1.: 

Manchester 404-846-2i  i 

Metter 912-685-21- 

Richmond  Hill 912-756-31" 

Thomson 404-595-4:1 

Walton 404-557-2:2 

Wayeross 912-283-6(3 


) 
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DUTDOOR 

AMENDMENT  NO.  20 

The  General  Assembly,  at  the  reg- 
ilar  1972  session,  passed  a  resolution 
iroposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
titution  which  would   authorize  the 
General    Assembly    to    provide    in- 
reased    benefits    for    peace    officers 
'ho   have   retired   under   the    Peace 
)fficers   Annuity   and   Benefit   Fund 
iCt.  There  are  24  proposed  general 
mendments  to  the  Constitution 
i  hich  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
:    the  general  election  on  November 
1  1972.  This  particular  amendment 
i  ill  be  No.  20  on  the  ballot.  In  addi- 
ijn  to  covering  the   Peace   Officers 
1  nnuity  and  Benefit  Fund,  this  same 
i  nendment  will  also  cover  the  Ordi- 
i  iries  Retirement  Fund,  the  Superior 
t  Durt  Clerks  Retirement  Fund   and 
■1  e  Sheriffs  Retirement  Fund. 
I  At  the  regular    1971    session,   the 
t^neral  Assembly  passed  an  Act  in- 
casing the  benefits  for  peace  officers 
'),  10  had  retired.  That  Act  was  at- 
i  :ked  in  a  court  suit  and  the  Supreme 
''-  mrt  of  Georgia,   in   December  of 
71,  ruled  that  benefits  could  not  be 
I  :reased  for  retired  officers  without 
»  constitutional  amendment.  That  is 
| :  reason  for  this  proposed  amend- 
i  :nt  being  offered.  If  it  is  not  ratified, 
.  will  not  be  legally  possible  to  in- 
j  ase  benefits  for  retired  peace  of- 
t  :rs.  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
:  eiving  not  more  than  $100.00  per 
\  nth.   Ratification   of   this   amend- 
f  nt  by  the  people  will  be  the  next 
( ~>  in  doing  what  the  General  As- 
: '  ibly   attempted   to   accomplish   in 

ih/i. 

n  1970  a  constitutional  amend- 
f  it  was  ratified  by  the  people  au- 
'<  rizing  the  General  Assembly  to  in- 
ise  benefits  for  school  teachers 
il|<  State  employees  who  had  retired. 
■  -General  Assembly  then  passed 
Act  and  appropriated  money  to 
y  out  the  provisions  of  that  con- 
tional  amendment.  The  situation 
peace  officers  is  identical  with 
of  school  teachers  and  State  em- 
ees,  with  one  very  important  ex- 
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ception  and  that  is — there  are  no  tax 
junds  involved  in  the  Peace  Officers 
Annuity  and  Benefit  Fund  nor  in  any 
of  the  other  three  retirement  funds 
which  are  covered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  proposed  amendment  No.  20. 
All  four  of  those  systems  are  funded 
entirely  from  dues  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers of  each  system,  plus  a  certain 
amount  from  fines  and  forfeitures  in 
criminal  cases.  //  should  be  repeated 
that  no  tax  funds  whatsoever  are  in- 
volved in  amendment  No.  20.  If  this 
amendment  is  ratified  by  the  people, 
the  General  Assembly  will  still  have 
absolute  control  over  the  amounts 
involved,  because  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  leg- 
islation pursuant  to  the  amendment 
before  any  benefits  are  increased. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
amendment  will  affect  not  only  those 
peace  officers  who  are  presently  re- 
tired but  those  who  will  retire  in  the 
future.  For  example,  let  us  assume 
that  a  peace  officer  retires  six  years 
from  now.  If  the  General  Assembly 


eight  years  from  now  provides  in- 
creased benefits  for  retired  peace  of- 
ficers, he  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
those  increased  benefits. 

If  school  teachers  and  State  em- 
ployees who  have  retired  may  have 
their  benefits  increased  from  tax 
funds,  it  is  certainly  not  asking  too 
much  for  peace  officers  who  have  re- 
tired to  be  given  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing their  benefits  increased  if  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  sees  fit  to  do  so,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
tax  funds  are  involved. 


GEORGE  BAG  BY 
LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN 

George  T.  Bagby,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner for  Public  Affairs,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Peace  Officers 
Association  of  Georgia.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Bagby  to  this  key  Asso- 
ciation position  was  made  and  an- 
nounced by  Capt.  A.  L.  Phillips,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  72nd  Annual  Convention. 

In  announcing  the  appointment, 
Floyd  Hartsfield,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Association,  said  "This  is  a 
very  important  appointment  as  all 
bills  concerning  peace  officers  and 
other  legislation  that  would  aid  police 
and  their  work  will  depend  on  Mr. 
Bagby's  skills  in  getting  them  passed." 
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My  Two  Favorites 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Edgewood  Haber- 
dasher, left,  and  Tyson's  Air  Sam  are 
the  two  favorites  of  Wayne  Elsberry, 
who  owns  Edgewood  Kennels  in  Cal- 
houn. Robert  Christie  of  Atlanta  who 
painted  this  cover  spent  many  hours 
with  Elsberry  watching  this  beautiful 
pair  of  pointers  work.  Christie,  known 
for  his  sporting  portraits,  maintains  his 
studio  in  Atlanta  and  travels  through- 
out the  southeast  doing  commissioned 
works  and  attending  shows. 
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EDITORIAL 


It's  That  Time  of  Year  Again 


Sportsmen  and  outdoorsmen  alike  enjoy  shar- 

ng  their  experiences,  exuberance  and  enthusi- 

sm  with  their  peers,  with  anyone  who  cares  to 

,  isten  and  with   that   captive   audience,   their 

'  amilies;  and  everyone  benefits  from  this  telling 

,  t  like  it  was.  The  common  ground  being  a 

lutual  interest  in  what's  happening  in  Georgia's 

i  utdoors  and  the  uncontrollable  desire  to  tell 

<  thers  about  it. 

We  at  Outdoors  in  Georgia  share  these  same 
helings.  We  want  to  tell  everyone  about  the 
[  ood  times  that  can  be  had  in  the  fishing,  hunt- 
i  ig,  boating,  camping  and  scenic  areas  of  our 
\  ate.  We  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  special 
:  at-of-the-way  places  to  wet  a  line  and  the  best 

<  nd  of  bait  or  lure  to  use.  We  want  to  talk  about 
[  eorgia's  game  animals  and  all  the  many  activi- 

"s  related  to  hunting.  We  want  to  talk  about 

imping,  whether  it  be  in  the  wilderness  of  some 
Qur  state  parks  or  in  the  special  camping 

eas  and  about  hiking  on  our  scenic  nature 
i  dls. 

We  want  to  cover  golfing,  boating,  skiing  — 
¥  »th  on  water  and  on  the  north  Georgia  snows 
-  •  not  to  mention  panning  for  gold,  canoeing 


on  the  Flint  and  rafting  on  the  Chattooga.  And 
while  doing  all  of  these  fun  things,  we  want  to 
talk  about  keeping  an  eye  out  toward  preserving 
these  unique  outdoors  activities  so  future  gen- 
erations can  enjoy  them  as  we  do  today. 

That's  our  story  and  it's  one  for  all  times. 

If  you  know  a  sportsman  or  outdoorsman 
who  shares  these  same  interests  and  concern 
about  the  good  life  in  Georgia  as  we  do,  then 
why  not  give  him  or  her  a  subscription  to  Out- 
doors in  Georgia. 

Remember,  it's  that  time  of  year  again,  and 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  is  a  perfect  gift  to  show  you 
care  for  someone  who  cares  about  Georgia  and 
its  outdoors. 
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Advanced 
Deer  Hunting 


By  Marvin  Tye 


Hunting  deer  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging sports   available   for   today's 
|  utdoorsman.  It  is  not  an  activity  for 
|1  le  man  who  must  bring  home  a  tro- 
I  hy  every  time  he  goes  hunting. 
It  is  rather  a  sport  for  the  man  who 

I  opreciates  the  outdoors  and  prefers 

I I  bag  whatever  game  he  can  truly 
jp  irn  instead  of  being  aided  by  me- 
:  lanical  gadgets   and  being   assured 

at  he  can  bag  the  game  if  he  can 
fit  ft. 

Deer  hunting  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun 

not  easy.  Far  from  it.  The  hunter 
[  ust  know  where  to  find  the  game 

d  how  to  get  within  the  effective 
i  age  of  his  weapon  and  then  be  able 
\  shoot  accurately  to  insure  a  clean 

1. 

For  the  bowhunter,  these  problems 
i  i  magnified  many  times.  While  the 
i  eman  can  shoot  a  deer  from  100 
'<■  "ds  or  more,  the   archer  must  be 

hin  40  yards  of  his  quarry  to  make 

r   effective   shot.   The  gunman   can 

p  »ot  with  a  minimum  of  movement, 

Ik-  the  archer  must  move  his  arms 

j  n  1  his  bow  considerably  while  the 

P  r  is  at  close  range.  This  can  cause 

W  animal  to  flee  before  the  man  can 

,  'I  'ase  the  arrow. 

Hie  deer's  eyesight,  hearing  and 
;i  se  of  smell  are  most  effective  while 

by  Ted  Borg 


the  hunter  is  at  close  range.  This  situa- 
tion calls  for  the  archer  to  do  a  lot  of 
advance  planning  to  insure  getting 
that  once-in-a-lifetime  shot. 

Hunting  from  a  tree  stand  solves 
many  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
bowhunter.  He  is  above  the  deer's 
line  of  vision.  His  scent  is  also  above 
the  deer,  especially  in  the  mornings 
when  the  warm  air  rises.  The  hunter 
can  move  about  without  as  much 
chance  of  spooking  the  deer  and  does 
not  have  to  contend  with  dry  leaves 
and  other  noisy  objects  on  the  ground. 

The  tree  stand  should  be  located 
between  feeding  and  bedding  areas, 
near  buck  rubs  or  scrapes.  Rubs  are 
the  places  where  bucks  rub  the  velvet 
from  their  antlers  and  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  saplings  where  the  bark 
has  been  peeled  away  by  this  activity. 
Scrapes  are  spots  where  the  bucks 
have  pawed  up  the  ground  and  left 
other  sign  to  attract  a  doe.  If  you  can 
find  a  scrape  during  the  mating  season 
and  set  up  your  tree  stand  near  it. 
your  chances  of  getting  a  shot  at  a 
buck  are  good. 

A  number  of  archers  use  commer- 
cial deer  scents  to  conceal  their  body 
odor  from  the  deer.  The  most  effective 
way  to  do  this  is  to  put  a  few  drops 
of  the  scent  on  the  ground  near  the 
tree  stand  or  to  place  a  rag  soaked  in 


deer  scent  nearby.  This  attracts  the 
deer's  attention  away  from  the  hunter. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  tech- 
niques used  to  get  close  to  deer  is  the 
selection  of  the  bow  and  arrows  to  do 
the  job.  Arrow  shafts  are  made  of 
three  materials,  wood,  glass  and  alu- 
minum. Wood  is  less  costly  and  alumi- 
num is  the  most  expensive  material. 

The  chief  advantage  of  wooden 
shafts  is  their  low  price.  Their  main 
disadvantages  are  that  they  will  break 
easily  and  will  warp  when  exposed  to 
temperature  extremes. 

Glass  is  tougher  and  will  not  warp. 
Aluminum  shafts  are  nearly  as  tough 
as  glass,  will  not  warp  and  can  be 
more  closely  matched  in  weight  and 
spine. 

Just  as  you  need  a  certain  caliber 
cartridge  for  your  rifle  or  a  certain 
shell  for  your  shotgun  your  arrows 
must  be  matched  for  your  bow.  Ar- 
rows that  lly  well  from  a  40-pound 
bow  will  not  shoot  as  accurately  from 
a  50-pound  model.  You  must  buy 
matched  arrows  for  consistent  ac- 
curacy. 

Broadheads  must  be  sharp  and 
well-constructed  to  be  effective.  Most 
hunters  prefer  four-edged  broadheads 
for  their  larger  cutting  area.  If  your 
broadhead  is  not  sharp  enough  to 
shave  dry  hair  from  your  arms,  it  is 
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not  sharp  enough  to  hunt  deer  with.  If 
it  is  sharp  and  well  placed,  it  will  kill 
a  deer  cleanly  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
An  arrow  kills  by  hemorrhage  and  if 
it  is  not  sharp,  it  may  only  wound  the 
animal  or  take  a  long  time  to  do  its 
job. 

Laminated,  recurved  hunting  bows 
are  the  most  popular  type  on  the 
market  today.  These  can  be  purchased 
for  just  about  any  price  the  hunter  is 
willing  to  pay.  As  in  anything  else,  the 
highest  quality  models  usually  cost  a 
bit  more.  Draw  weight,  the  force  re- 
quired to  pull  the  arrow  back  to  full 
draw  (usually  28  inches),  is  the  prime 
consideration  of  most  beginners.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  hunter  should  use  the 
heaviest  weight  that  he  can  shoot  ac- 
curately. "Accurately"  is  the  key  word 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  If  a  40- 
pound  bow  is  the  largest  that  a  hunter 
can  shoot  accurately,  this  is  the  size 
bow  that  he  should  use.  If  he  can 
easily  handle  a  50-pound  or  heavier 

■"del,  then  he  should  use  the  heavier 
bow.  '  extra  inch  or  so  of  penetra- 
tion can  make  a  bi<>  difference  in  some 


cases.  Georgia  regulations  require  that 
an  archer  use  a  bow  with  a  minimum 
weight  of  40  pounds  for  deer  hunting. 

Arrows  must  be  carried  in  a  con- 
tainer called  a  quiver.  There  are  three 
basic  types  of  quivers  and  each  has  its 
own  advantages.  The  bow  quiver 
clamps  onto  the  bow  and  holds  as 
many  as  eight  arrows  ready  for  instant 
use.  It  keeps  the  broadheads  from  rub- 
bing together  and  getting  dull.  A  belt 
quiver  straps  around  the  waist,  holds 
the  points  separately  and  can  be  tied 
around  a  tree  trunk  when  the  hunter 
is  in  a  tree  stand.  A  shoulder  or  back 
quiver  hangs  on  the  back  and  holds 
more  arrows  than  either  of  the  other 
types.  It  is  rarely  used  by  bowhunters 
because  it  is  awkward  to  handle  in  a 
tree  blind.  In  addition,  the  arrows  rat- 
tle when  the  archer  walks.  The  points 
rub  together  and  dull  easily  when 
stored  in  a  back  quiver.  Also,  the 
archer  must  make  a  considerable 
amount  of  movement  to  pull  an  arrow 
out  of  this  quiver  and  over  his 
shoulder. 

An  arm-guard  protects  the  shooter's 


arm  and  also  assures  that  the  st 
will  strike  a  smooth  surface  and 
hang  up  in  the  archer's  sleeve,  l 
causing  a  bad  shot.  A  shooting  gj 
or  tab  protects  the  archer's  fingers 
enables  him  to  get  a  smooth  rele 
The  majority  of  bowmakers  to 
seem  to  favor  tabs  over  gloves. 

Before    going    deer    hunting, 
archer  should  practice  until  he 
place  his  shots  accurately  under  1 
conditions.  If  he  plans  to  do  mos 
his   hunting   from   a   tree    stand, 
should  get  in  a  lot  of  practice  shoo 
from  an  elevated  position.  He  she 
use  a  deer-shaped  target  and  prac 
until  he  can  place  nine  out  of 
shots  in  the  rib  cage.  When  actu 
hunting  he  should  turn  down  any  s 
where  he  does  not  have  an  excel 
chance  of  hitting  this  vital  area, 
archer  who  follows  these  guideli 
is  well  on  his  way  to  success. 

During  the  months  of  Novem 
and  December  of  each  year  there 
several  special  hunts  that  the  arc 
can   participate   in.    There   is   a 
chance  that  the  bowhunter  will  gc 
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shot  at  a  wild  hog  as  well  as  a  deer 
on  several  of  these  hunts.  Archers 
may  compete  with  primitive  weapons 
users  in  an  either  sex  hunt  on  Bullard 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
December  18-23.  Bullard  Creek  also 
has  a  good  wild  hog  population.  There 
is  a  buck  only  primitive  weapons  hunt 
on  B.  F.  Grant  (Piedmont  Experiment 
Station)  December  4-9.  Limits  on  all 
individual  management  area  hunts  are 
one  deer  per  hunter.  The  hunter  may 


bag  two  deer  in  a  season  on  manage- 
ment areas,  but  only  one  may  be 
bagged  on  any  individual  hunt. 

Permits  for  managed  hunts  are 
usually  required  and  cost  $5.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  required  permit,  the  hunter 
must  have  an  archery  license  and  a 
big  game  license  in  his  possession. 

Bowhunts  are  held  on  Blackbeard 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
November  21-24  and  December  27- 
30.  Hunters  must  camp  on  the  island 


during  this  hunt  and  must  apply  for  a 
permit  in  advance. 

Write  to  Refuge  Manager,  Savan- 
nah National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Har- 
deevillc,  South  Carolina  for  more  in- 
formation on  the  Blackbeard  Island 
hunt. 

Prospects  for  bowhuntcrs  on  all 
state  and  federal  areas  are  the  best 
this  year  that  they  have  been  in  a  long 
time.  If  you  are  ready  for  more  chal- 
lenging hunting,  give  it  a  try.  >*» 


Witch 


By  Elaine  and  Joseph  R.  Fatora 


Photo  by  Joseph  R.   F 


The  ever-changing  forests  offer  a  rich  and 
abundant  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  life.  As 
the  seasons  progress  from  spring  to  fall,  Mother 
Nature  changes  her  palette  from  delicate  pastel 
wildflower  shades  to  the  lush  greenness  of  sum- 
mer to  the  brilliant  autumnal  shades  of  yellow 
an^  scarlet.  After  October  it  seems  that  the 
woods  are  left  to  the  sportsman — to  the  grays 
and  browns  of  tree  bark,  squirrels,  deer,  and 
grouse.  Fortunate  is  the  sportsman  who  chances 
upon  a  shrub  blooming  in  November,  for  he 
has  come  upon  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  all 
herbal  remedies — the  witch-hazel. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  witch-hazel  were 
discovered  by  the  Indians  who  imparted  their 
knowledge  to  white  settlers,  and  to  this  day  it 
has  held  the  position  of  being  a  household  ne- 
cessity, listed  as  an  official  drug  in  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  and  other  pharmaceutical  jour- 
nals. Mild  and  gentle  astringent,  tonic,  sedative, 
and  hemostatic  qualities  are  produced  by  the 
gallic  and  tannic  acid  contained  in  the  plant. 
J.S.P.  grade  witch-hazel  which  is  likely  to  be 
bund  in  everyone's  medicine  chest  is  merely  a 
listilled  extract  of  dormant  witch-hazel  twigs 

0  which  alcohol  has  been  added  to  curtail 
poilage.  It  has  been  prescribed  for  use  on 
>ruises,  burns,  insect  bites,  inflammation,  and 
ven  tired  eyes.  Today  commercial  witch-hazel 
xtract  is  used  to  wet  cotton  compresses  to  be 

Maced  on  sprains,  bruises  and  burns.  In  early 
i  ays  boiling  water  was  poured  directly  over 

'itch-hazel  leaves  and  the  wilted  leaves  used  as 

hot  poultice  over  the  injury. 
The   "witching"   qualities   of  forked   witch- 

azel  boughs  were  extolled  by  early  settlers  who 

1  sed  them  as  divining-rods  for  water  and  pre- 
ous  ores.  Today  a  bearded  north  Georgian 

'  ay  still  exclaim  "Thar's  a  witch-tree." 

Divining  and  medicinal  qualities  or  not,  Euell 
I  ibbons  proclaims  in  Stalking  the  Healthful 

erbs,  "I  consider  witch-hazel  the  very  epitome 
h'  all  that  a  herbal  remedy  intended  for  home 
I  ne  should  be."  He  further  suggests  concocting 
I  t  tea-like  beverage  from  dried  witch-hazel 
''  t  aves  and  sweetening  this  camp-tea  with  maple 

!  gar  much  as  the  Iroquois  Indians  did. 
Witch-hazel  usually  grows  in  association  with 
\  i  ks  and  other  cove  hardwoods  at  elevations  up 

p   5000   feet,   occurring  throughout   the  east 

pm  Maine  to  Florida  and  westward  to  the 
I  '  ains.  During  spring  and  summer  the  tall  shrub 
I  k  ars  oval  wavy-toothed  leaves  that  are  four  to 

11  e  inches  long  and  downy  when  young.  In 


Photo  by   Joseph   R.    Fotoro 


summer  the  fruit-like  seed  capsules  form,  ma- 
ture, and  burst,  casting  their  hard  nut-like  seeds 
some  40  feet  or  more.  In  his  journals  Thoreau 
writes:  "Heard  in  the  night  a  snapping  sound, 
and  the  fall  of  some  small  body  on  the  floor 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  morning  I  found  it 
was  produced  by  the  witch-hazel  nuts  on  my 
desk  springing  open  and  casting  their  seeds 
quite  across  my  chamber,  hard  and  stony  as 
these  nuts  were." 

Reversing  the  order  of  things,  after  defolia- 
tion occurs  in  fall,  the  witch-hazel  flowers  ap- 
pear. Denuded  of  their  leaves,  branches  of  four- 
parted  yellow  flowers  can  be  seen  blooming  in 
the  woods  from  October  through  December.  Do 
these  autumnal  flowers  proclaim  the  last  of  this 
season,  or  perhaps,  the  first  of  the  next?         >*- 


Deer 
Hunting 

Tips 


By  Ed  Pearce 


Hunting  know-how  is  a  blend  of 
knowledge  acquired  first-hand,  from 
talking  with  other  hunters,  and  from 
reading    about    the    experiences    of 
others.  It  is  this  area  in  which  the 
najority  of  today's  hunters  are  weak- 
list.  You  can  be  in  perfect  physical 
•xmdition,  wear  the  proper  clothing, 
naiow  your  gear  and  how  to  use  it, 
md  even  know  how   to   field-dress 
our  game  and  cook  the  meat;  but 
hese  won't  necessarily  get  the  meat, 
t's  like  a  football  game  in  which  one 
;am  leads  in  the  statistics,  but  loses 
ecause   of   an   intercepted   pass,    a 
|  Jmble,  a  penalty  or  a  missed  kick: 
ttle  things  make  the  difference.  Too 
i  lany  times  a  hunter  fails  to  cash  in 
n  his  one  good  chance  because  he 
1  as  ignored  some  basic  ideas. 

Wild  animals  are  just  that — wild. 
*  ftat  they  do  at  all  times  is  dictated 
t  y  a  most  powerful  force,  the  instinct 
survive.  From  their  infancy,  they 
jl  arn  survival  tactics  from  those  of 
eir  kind  who  have  survived:  what 
id  when  to  eat,  what  and  when  to 
i  ink,  who  and  what  their  enemies 
i  e  and  do.  As  they  mature,  they  de- 
i  lop  these  instincts  to  a  high  degree, 
l  witnessed  by  the  big-antlered  buck 
k  10  hides  his  rack  in  tree  branches, 
I  sits  motionless  in  his  bed  as  you 
P;  ss  by.  He  seems  always  to  know 
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when  to  run  and  when  to  hide;  his 
life  depends  on  it.  His  sense  of  hear- 
ing, sight  and  smell,  already  keen  at 
birth,  further  develop  with  age.  It  is 
said  that  an  old  buck  never  took  a 
chance  or  risk  he  could  avoid — and 
that's  why  he's  an  old  buck. 

But,  he  is  not  perfect,  and  you  can 
capitalize  on  his  failings.  The  deer  has 
difficulty  seeing  a  stationary  object 
unless  it  is  outlined  against  a  lighter 
background.  His  eyesight  is  geared 
to  motion.  Concealed  in  a  blind,  I 
have  had  old  bucks  browse  to  within 
30  feet  of  me.  They  could  neither  see, 
hear,  nor  smell  me;  their  defenses 
were  down.  If  you're  still  hunting, 
avoid  movement  of  any  kind.  If  you 
must  move,  do  so  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. Move  your  eyes,  not  your  head. 
Don't  smoke,  don't  shuffle  your  feet 
and  don't  chew  gum.  With  his  keen 
eyesight,  he'll  pick  up  your  slightest 
movement. 

He  is  not  looking  for  enemies  from 
above.  Where  the  law  allows,  use  a 
high  seat  in  a  tree  for  still  hunting, 
but  continue  to  remain  as  motionless 
as  possible. 

His  sense  of  smell  is  governed 
almost  entirely  by  the  wind.  In  those 
areas  where  the  wind  is  fairly  con- 
stant, especially  valleys  and  hills, 
place  your  blind  downwind  from  the 


trails;  in  other  areas  you  will  have 
to  provide  a  lookout  to  accommodate 
morning  and  evening  wind  changes. 

Hearing  probably  is  his  keenest 
sense.  The  slightest  unfamiliar  noise, 
even  the  light  scratching  of  brush 
against  pants,  can  spook  him.  In  a 
blind  or  tree-stand,  this  means  avoid 
moving  your  weapon,  your  binocu- 
lars or  your  feet,  each  of  which  could 
brush  on  the  tree  or  blind.  In  stalk- 
ing, move  only  a  few  steps  at  a  time, 
then  stop  dead  still;  try  to  avoid 
brushing  against  anything  or  stepping 
on  twigs,  etc.  Have  you  ever  watched 
a  deer  feeding  through  the  woods? 
He  moves  slowly,  carefully  placing 
each  foot,  and  raising  his  head  for 
a  look  around  and  testing  the  wind 
at  frequent  intervals.  Do  as  he  does 
and  you  won't  be  wrong. 

Whether  you're  stalking  or  still 
hunting,  watch  your  background. 
Don't  get  outlined  against  the  sky 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  against  an  open- 
ing in  the  woods,  against  low  bushes 
or  on  the  edge  of  a  woods.  When  I 
first  enter  woods  from  an  open  field, 
I  stoop  over  until  I  am  completely 
surrounded  by  trees  or  high  bushes. 
I've  often  sighted  deer  while  still  in 
the  stooped  position. 

Watch  your  bncktrail  when  you're 
stalking.  Frequently  a  deer  will  circle 


around  and,  overcome  by  curiosity, 
stand  there  watching  as  you  move 
forward.  I've  bagged  several  bucks 
on  my  backtrail;  in  every  instance 
they  stood  still.  You  sometimes  can 
trade  on  a  deer's  curiosity.  I  once 
hunted  with  a  man  who  carried  a 
dog  whistle.  The  whistle  sometimes 
made  a  running  deer  stop  arid  the 
hunter  got  a  stationary  target  instead 
of  a  running  one. 

Probably  no  one  other  thing  can 
contribute  so  much  to  your  hunting 
success  as  pre-scouting  the  hunting 
area.  You  can  locate  the  runways  or 
trails,  learn  the  prevailing  wind  di- 
rection, and  select  the  best  spot  or 
spots  for  your  blind,  high-seat  or 
stalk.  If  you  do  it  quietly,  the  chances 
are  you'll  also  locate  some  game,  and 
that  adds  to  your  incentive.  You  also 
can  determine  the  best  way  to  get 
your  game  back  to  the  auto  or  camp. 

I  do  not  hunt  on  the  opening  day  of 


of  the  season,  on  holidays  or  week- 
ends. They've  proven  to  be  the  most 
hazardous  days  because  they  bring 
out  the  inexperienced  hunters.  More 
than  70%  of  the  accidents  and  the 
unsuccessful  hunts  occur  on  these 
days. 

Be  extremely  careful  around  any 
wounded  animal  for  even  the  small- 
est can  put  up  a  terrific  fight.  Until 
you're  absolutely  sure  the  animal  is 
dead,  keep  your  distance  and  be  ready 
to  shoot  again.  A  second  shot  from 
a  short  distance  placed  immediately 
behind  either  foreleg  might  prevent 
a  serious  injury — use  it  when  in 
doubt. 

Don't  hunt  alone.  The  everpresent 
danger  of  snakebite,  falls,  accidental 
shooting,  or  wounded  animals  are 
sufficient  reasons  never  to  hunt  alone. 
At  least  use  the  buddy  system;  if 
you  get  lost,  and  no  one  knows  even 
generally  where  you  are  or  that  you're 
hu  ting,  you  can  disappear.  It  has 
happened  more  than  once,  even  in 
>pulous  eastern  states. 
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Snakes!  Contrary  to  the  tall  tales, 
snakes  will  not  chase  you.  If  they 
see  you  in  time,  they'd  rather  escape. 
They  will,  however,  defend  their 
ground  when  cornered  or  surprised. 
Rattlers  do  not  always  rattle  before 
they  strike,  and  all  snakes  can  and 
do  strike  without  coiling.  It's  up  to 
you  to  avoid  the  places  where  you're 
most  likely  to  encounter  poisonous 
snakes.  Be  careful  around  water 
where  moccasins  are  usually  found. 
Many  tired  hunters  have  slumped 
on  a  stump  or  a  fallen  tree  and  been 
bitten.  Many  more  fail  to  look  before 
they  step  near  low  bushes  or  over  a 
fallen  log.  Most  hunters,  especially 
in  the  southern  states,  wear  their 
trousers  outside  their  pacs  or  boots 
to  help  prevent  snakebite.  I've  rea- 
son to  believe  this  a  good  idea:  seve- 
ral years  ago,  in  the  Chattahoochee 
National  Forest  in  northern  Georgia, 
I  was  tracking  a  wounded  deer.  After 
crossing  a  small  stream,  I  was  clam- 
bering up  the  bank  when  a  three-foot 
timber  rattler,  without  rattling,  struck. 


His  fangs  hung  in  my  trousers,  just 
above  the  top  of  my  pacs,  but  they 
did  not  penetrate  the  leather  portion 
of  the  pacs. 

Be  careful  when  your  hands  or 
arms  get  close  to  the  ground.  Remem- 
ber that  the  main  defense  of  the  snake 
is  his  camouflage,  and  be  alert. 

If  you're  bitten,  first  kill  the  snake 
(for  later  identification)  then  use  the 
snakebite  kit.  Follow  its  directions 
closely.  Don't  run  or  walk!  Move 
about  as  little  as  possible  and  get 
help.  Fire  three  evenly  spaced  shots, 
the  universal  call  for  help,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  you  get  help. 
Remain  calm;  it  may  mean  your  life. 

Don't  get  lost.  Learn  to  read  a 
map  and  to  use  your  pocket  compass. 
You  can  do  both  by  studying  Map- 
ping by  David  Greenhood  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press).  Obtain  a 
quadrangle  map  of  the  area  you're 
to  hunt  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 


vey, Washington,  D.C.  Index  n 
by  states  are  available.  Select 
quadrangle  at  the  largest  scale  a\ 
able;  they  range  from  scales  ol 
62,500  (15-minute  quads)  to 
24,000  (1  inch  equals  2,000  fe 
Other  maps  are  published,  but 
quad  sheets  are  the  best  for  hunt 

If  you  can't  get  a  published  n 
make  your  own  as  you  pre-scout 
area.  Show  all  prominent  landm; 
— highways,  streams,  roads,  h 
mountains,  lakes,  electric  power  li 
and  pole  numbers,  etc.  Using  y 
compass,  identify  East  and  West 
enter  them  on  your  map.  Pinp( 
your  camp  or  auto  on  the  map. 

Before  you  hunt,  tell  your  cc 
panions  the  direction  in  which  ; 
will  hunt.  Go  with  at  least  one  bu< 
and  stay  within  shouting  distal 
Carry  or  wear  a  watch  and  al 
ample  time  to  return  before  nightl 

If  you  do  get  lost,  periodically 
three  evenly  spaced  shots  and  dc 
move.  Two  evenly  spaced  shots  • 
signify  that  your  shots  have  b 
heard.  Use  your  signalling  flares, 
night  comes,  clear  the  ground  in 
open  part  of  the  woods  (a  hilltoj 


y 


best)   and  build  a  fire — they'll  fi 
you. 

Watch  the  weather.  Bad  weatl  1 
can  dampen  the  best  spirits.  He;» 
rain  or  falling  snow  reduce  your  fii 
of  vision  and  your  shooting  accura 
and    therefore    greatly    lessen    yc  ij 
chance   of  bagging  any   game.   1 1 
found  that  most  game  stopped  m(  I 
ing  in  such  circumstances.   Now 
return  to  the  auto  or  camp,  ma  t 
myself  comfortable,  and  wait  it  o 
Before   planning  a   hunt,   check  <i 
weather    forecasts.    You    may    sati 
yourself  time  and  trouble. 

If  you  follow  these  tips,  yoi 
increase  your  chances  of  a  success 
hunt.  As  they  become  part  of  yc 
hunting  know-how,  they'll  provide 
sound  base  to  which  you  can  a 
your  own  experiences.  > 

Photo  by  Leonard  lee  Rue    I 
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DUCK  IDENTIFICATIO 


Prepared  by  Donald  W.  Pfitzer,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife  f  / 

After  making  the  first  choice  offered  at  the  top  of  the  page  follow 
the  black  lines  to  secondary  choices  until  the  correct  identification 
has  been  made. 


3l: 


Bill  broad,  typically  duel  |e' 


Wing  patch  gray,  nonmetalic 
or  wing  uniform  in  color 


Bill  without  two  rings 


Bill  with  two  bluish-white 
rings,  one  at  the  base  and 
one  near  the  tip 


Q 


Male 


RING-NECKED  DUCK 


Head  flattish,  sloping  with 
straight  line  appearance  from 
forehead  to  bill 


Head  rounded  with  angle 
at  forehead  and  bill 


CANVASBACK 


r 


White  or  whitish  cheek  patch 


Head  uniformly  reddish 
or  yellowish  brown 


RUDDY  DUCK 


REDHEAD 


White  face  patch  behind  eye 


Female 

BUFFLEHEAD 


No  white  face  patch,  or  if 
present,  in  front  of  eye 


Wing  patch  irridescent  bl  'pur[ 
green,  brown  or  black  or  "te 


I 

Wing  patch  white 


White  wing  paten  with  black 
or  dark  feathers  in  center 


White  wing  patch  without  black  or 
dark  feathers  in  center 


Win. 
jree 


Wing  patch  brown 


•  I       PINTAIL 


t 

Wir  |itcl 


,  — - 


Wing  patch  ^ordered  on 
both  sides  with  vVii'e 


Female 


GADWALL 


Female      ^  ' 

WOODC 1 


Florida  ducks,  mo  t  t 
can  ducks  are  ve  /" 
These  may  be  se  m 
easily  than  by  feat  a 


SCAUP 
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?UIDE  FOR  HUNTERS 


IVE 


I  slender,  pointed,  3nd  toothed 


I 
Feet  yellow  or  yellowish  gray 


Feet  pink  or  reddish 


purple. 


HOODED  MERGANSER 


COMMON  MERGANSER 


This  pictorial  aid  is  designed  to  assist  in  recognizing  ducks  in  the 
hand  after  they  have  been  bagged. 

The  shape  of  the  bill,  wing  markings,  color  of  feet  or  head  crest  are 
some  of  the  typical  characteristics  used  to  identify  ducks  in  the 
hand.  This  is  quite  different  from  identification  of  ducks  in  flight  or 
sitting  on  water.  When  flying  or  on  water  other  identifying  features 
are  used  such  as  silhouettes,  mannerisms  of  flight,  wing  beat,  speed 
of  flight  or  color  patterns  on  body  and  wings.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  learn  to  recognize  ducks  before  they  are  shot.  By  doing  this 
the  hunter  is  able  to  take  much  greater  advantage  of  his  sport. 


Although  occasionally  seen  inland,  sea  ducks  are  not 
included  in  this  key.  They  are  most  frequently  found 
in  open  salt  water  areas. 


REDBREASTED 

MERGANSER 


i  :h  blue,  purple,  green  or  black 


Wing  patch  green  or  black 


if,)  tch  without  white  border 
vl    only  at  feather  tips 


Blue  patch  on  shoulder  of  wing 


- 


1 

Patch  on  shoulder  of  wing  not  blue 


Bill  very  large  and 
broad,  feet  orange 
or  coral-red 


Bill  normal,  feet  yellow 


Head  not  crested,  feet 
orange-red  or  coral  red 


Shoulder  of  wing 
gray  or  brownish 


Shoulder  of  wing 
with  white  patch 


Florida  Duck 


SHOVELER 


Cinnamon  teal  is  similar  to  blue-wing  teal 
except  that  male  cinnamon  teal  is  reddish  on 
head  and  underparts.  The  female  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  female  blue-wing  teal. 


GREEN  WINGED  TEAL 


Male 

AMERICAN  WIDGEON 


Female  American  widgeon  has  brown  breast  and 
flank.  Female  green  wing  teal  has  gray  speckled 
breast  and  flank. 
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By  Oscar  Dewberry 

Photos  by  Ted  Borg 

During  the  1972-73  waterfowl 
hunting  season  two  of  our  finest  game 
ducks  cannot  be  legally  hunted  in 
Georgia  and  many  other  states.  These 
ducks,  the  canvasback  (Aythya  valis- 
neria)  and  redhead  {A.  americana) 
join  an  increasing  number  of  wild- 
life species  whose  numbers  are  de- 
clining. The  season  is  closed  nation- 
wide on  canvasback  and  hunting  will 
only  be  permitted  in  the  Pacific  Fly- 
way  states  on  redheads.  Neither  duck 
is  found  in  great  number  in  that  fly- 
way  and  in  sections  the  canvasback 
is  incidental  in  the  bag.  The  most 
famous  wintering  area  for  the  canvas- 
back is  the  coastal  regions  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  while 
the  redhead  is  widely  distributed  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Since  both  birds  have  excellent 
sporting  characteristics  by  their  size, 
speed  of  flight,  waterfowl  wariness 
and  table  qualities,  this  regulation 
will  be  considered  unwelcome  by 
14 
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many.  However,  if  we  consider  the 
reasons  this  regulation  was  imposed, 
our  opinion  may  change. 

Waterfowl  populations  throughout 
North  America  are  facing  crisis. 
Man's  encroachment  into  wetland 
areas  of  Canada  and  the  prairie  states 
have  had  their  effects.  Although  the 
canvasback  and  redhead  are  widely 
distributed  over  North  America,  the 
redhead's  breeding  range  is  more 
southern,  extending  south  from  Cen- 
tral Canada  into  the  North  Central 
States.  Sections  of  those  states  and 
provinces  are  becoming  more  urban 
whereas  agricultural  practices  and 
drainage  programs  have  been  a  neme- 
sis to  waterfowl  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Both  species  feed  heavily  upon 
vegetable  matter  and  pollution  has 
destroyed  vast  amounts  of  aquatic 
plants  and  other  winter  foods  in  bay 
and  estaurine  areas  once  so  impor- 
tant as  wintering  areas.  Unseasonable 
winter  storms  have  affected  these 
species  as  canvasbacks  are  one  of  the 
late  migrants,  thus  becoming  more 
susceptible  to  freeze-up,  and  late 
winter   storms   have   destroyed   early 


nesting  attempts.  However,  the  wor 
condition   affecting   all  waterfowl 
drought. 

Drought   conditions   in  the  majc 
nesting  areas  from  1958-1963  severe 
ly  reduced  the  amount  and  quality  ( 
waterfowl   habitat.    Low   productic 
rates  caused  populations  of  redhea 
and  canvasback  to  decline.  Progre 
sively  restrictive  regulations  were  in 
posed    in    the    United    States    an 
Canada    in     1958    and     1959,    an  i 
finally  to  closed  seasons  from   196  J 
through    1963.     During   those   year^ 
populations  of  each  specie  increase  I 
appreciably  and  the  season  was  n  • 
opened  in  1964  with  a  daily  bag  cr 
2  birds  in  most  states.  Data  collecte  I 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  an  I 
Wildlife  in  their  Waterfowl  Parts  Co  I 
lection  Section  at  Patuxent  Researc  i 
Station,   Laurel,   Maryland   indicate; 
another   decrease    began   before    th  I 
1967  season. 

In  1966  the  daily  bag  was  reduce  1 
in  the  Pacific  Flyway  States  from 
in  California,  6  in  Montana,  Nevad 
and  New  Mexico  and  5  elsewhere  1 1 
2.  In  1967  the  daily  bag  was  reduce' 
from  two  to  one  in  the  Atlantic,  Mis 


in   Trouble 


issippi  and  Pacific  Flyway  states. 
Xiring  the  same  year  (1967)  the 
ationwide  canvasback  kill  was  down 
i5  percent  in  the  Atlantic,  36  in  the 
Mississippi,  41  in  the  Cental  and  51  in 
le  Pacific  Fly  ways.  Figures  are  not 
vailable  for  redheads  but  their  de- 
,( line  is  not  as  evident  as  the  canvas- 
B  ack.  However,  by  comparing  data  of 

5jt  le  hunter  kill  surveys  to  wing  collec- 
jt  on  surveys,  indications  are  that  fac- 
|f  >rs  other  than  hunting  pressure  may 
i  involved.  For  instance,  in  the  Mid- 
tlantic  States  a  shift  was  noted  in 
rmvasback     populations     to     areas 
j»!iere  they  were  less  vulnerable  to 
ooting. 

During  the  nationwide  mid-winter 

iterfowl  survey  conducted  annually 

early  January  by  state  and  federal 

>logists,  evidence  of  extremely  low 

>'  pulations  was  found  in  both  species 

1  s  year.     In    Georgia,   only   2,000 

i  ivasbacks  were  recorded  and  even 

b  ver  redheads.  Total  figures  in  the 

v  lantic  Flyway  states  were  88,000 

a  ivasbacks  and   134,900  redheads. 

Ii  ceding  ground  surveys  this  summer 

i'  icate  little  change  from  last  year. 


The  Status  of  Waterfowl  and  1972 
Fall  Flight  Forecast  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life in  July  indicated  a  32  percent  in- 
crease in  canvasback  but  a  35  per- 
cent reduction  in  redheads.  With  such 
biological  data  the  administrator  has 
little  alternative  except  to  close  the 
season. 

Prior  to  the  nesting  season  this 
year  there  probably  were  less  than 
400,000  canvasback  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. Recent  observations  indicates  the 
spring  sex  ratios  for  canvasback  is 
70  percent  males  and  30  percent 
females,  yet  there  is  a  60:40  male  — 
female  sex  ratio  in  kill  records.  There- 
fore, if  the  true  sex  ratio  is  somewhere 
between,  there  would  be  120,000  to 
1  60,000  nesting  pairs.  We  know  that 
these  figures  do  not  account  for  all 
the  birds  in  existence  and  as  indicated 
earlier,  instances  have  been  found 
where  significant  numbers  have  been 
missed  in  winter  surveys.  Large 
flocks  may  also  be  underestimated 
and  scattered  birds  overlooked. 

Although  redheads  have  not  show- 
ed as  abrupt  a  decline  as  the  canvas- 


back, they  are  more  vulnerable  to  the 
gun  and  are  heavily  shot  in  canvas- 
back and  scaup  areas.  Thus,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  same  regu- 
lation should  apply  to  redheads  and 
canvasbacks  in  the  eastern  part  of 
their  winter  range.  Even  though  both 
populations  are  lower  than  desirable 
they  are  not  on  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion. Since  both  species  have  over- 
come low  populations  in  the  past,  we 
can  be  optimistic  about  their  future. 
If  landowners  and  hunters  cooperate 
with  established  regulations,  the  can- 
vasback and  redhead  can  again  be 
included  in  the  waterfowl  hunters 
daily  bag. 

Regardless  of  the  hunter's  interpre- 
tation of  the  need  for  this  regulation 
he  should  not  misconstrue  the  regula- 
tion to  have  been  imposed  by  the 
non-hunting  advocate.  It  is  simply  the 
result  of  sound  game  management 
practices.  Those  hunting  waterfowl 
and  who  may  fire  at  canvasbacks  and 
redheads  should  consider  the  impact 
his  shots  and  those  of  other  hunters 
may  have  upon  the  overall  popula- 
tion if  all  were  successful.  >*► 
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Georgiology 


By  Allen  R    Coggins 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division 

PSotos  by  The  Author 


Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 

That  sends  the  frozen-ground-swell  under  it, 

And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun; 

And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 

That  wants  it  down. 

From  Mending  Wall 
By  Robert  Frost 


Along  the  northern  face  of  Fort 
iountain,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
ohutta  range  of  north  Georgia,  lies 
p  ancient  and  mysterious  rock  wall, 
lere  has  long  been  speculation  as 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
ructure  which  has  withstood  many 
;ars  of  attack  first  by  the  elements 
nd  in  recent  times  by  treasure 
|  inters. 

The  very  name  of  Fort  Mountain 

|i  ggests  one  theory  as  to   why  the 

f  /sterious    stone    works    were    con- 

|l  ucted    and    many    believe    it   was 

\  ilt  for  just  that  purpose— fortifica- 

I  n.  Others   believe  the  walls  were 

Jc  ;sed   by  ceremonialists  as  a   place 

'  lere  they  might  pursue  their  pagan 

;s    and    rituals.    Many    seemingly 

r;dible  explanations  have  been  ad- 

{■  need  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose 

|   the   enclosure,    yet   each    has    its 

i1  p-holes,    and    no   one    is    entirely 

a  isfied    with    any    of   the    explana- 

c  is.  The  lack  of  artifacts  either  with- 

}    or    near    the    structure     has     not 

;  ped    matters    any,    and     has    led 

<  ny  to  conclude  that  we  will  never 

r<  My  know  the  secrets  of  the  wall 

3    the  ancient  cult  that  built  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  have  artifacts  in  order 
to  identify  the  origin  or  purpose  of 
such  a  structure.  Approximate  time 
of  origin,  location,  orientation,  and 
similarity  to  other  sites  which  might 
themselves  be  easier  to  interpret, 
could  yield  the  answers  we  seek. 

The  stone  wall  at  Fort  Mountain 
lies  within  a  State  Park  in  Murray 
County  about  7  miles  east  of  Chats- 
worth,  Georgia.  The  site  is  reached 
via  U.  S.  Highway  76  and  Georgia 
Highway  52.  It  is  situated  near  the 
summit  of  the  most  prominent  peak 
of  the  Cohutta  range  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  ele- 
vation is  just  over  2,800  feet. 

The  land  on  which  the  wall  rests 
was  donated  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  1934  by  the  late  Ivan  Allen,  a 
prominent  Atlanta  businessman.  Mr. 
Allen  had  dreamed  of  owning  the  old 
fort  since  childhood.  After  acquiring 
it  in  the  20's,  he  planned  to  develop 
it  as  a  resort  so  that  the  world  might 
come  to  realize  its  significance.  He 
abandoned  his  ideas  of  a  luxury  ho- 
tel, golf  course,  campsites  and  sum- 
mer residences  in  favor  of  state  own- 


ership and  operation.  After  his  dona- 
tion, the  area  was  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  as  a  rec- 
reation demonstration  area  under 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Several 
years  later  the  state  took  up  opera- 
tion of  the  area. 

The  885-foot  long  wall  as  it  stands 
today  zigzags  irregularly  across  the 
northern  face  of  the  mountain  crest 
serpent-like  and  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  sheer  cliffs.  It  averages  two 
to  three  feet  in  height  and  up  to  12 
feet  in  width.  There  is  speculation 
that  the  wall  might  have  been  higher 
at  one  time,  possibly  as  high  as  five 
to  seven  feet,  but  as  I  wrote  earlier, 
.  .  .  something  there  is  that  doesn't 
love  a  wall.  That  wants  it  down  .  .  . 
Today  the  wall  is  composed  of  four 
distinct  sections  by  two  breaks  proba- 
bly of  recent  origin  and  a  third  made 
by  the  collapsed  entrance-way.  Scat- 
tered more  or  less  equally  along  the 
wall  are  twenty-nine  rounded  de- 
pressions known  locally  as  "sentry 
pits."  The  origin  and  purpose  of  these 
pits  is  not  known.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  were  formed  long 
after  the  wall  was  constructed.  Since 
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the  pits  were  not  mentioned  in  some 
early  report  it  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  they  would  not  have  been  de- 
scribed had  they  been  present.  There 
is  a  good  possibility  that  the  pits 
were  dug  by  "treasure  hunters"  as 
far  back  as  the  early  1  800's. 

The  rocks  composing  the  wall  are 
rather  flat  and  are  fitted  together 
without  the  use  of  mortar.  Some 
rather  large  rock  outcroppings,  which 
break  the  surface  of  the  ground 
along  the  wall,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  its  construction.  The  wall, 
which  joins  sheer  cliff  on  either  side 
of  the  north  face  of  the  mountain, 
isolates  the  summit  and  the  entrance 
(now  destroyed)  was  once  the  only 
way  into  the  enclosure. 

Theories  as  to  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  wall  have  been  many 
and  varied.  Several  of  these  have 
been  reviewed  by  other  writers  and 
it  seems  as  if  each  writer  had  his 
favorite  or  preferred  explanation  as 
to  origin.  One  theory  concludes  that 
the  wall  was  built  for  defense  aaainst 
hostile  Indians  by  a  tribe  of  "white" 
Indians  called  the  Moon-eyed  People. 
These  people,  perhaps  Welchmen  or 
albinos,  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
Georgia  during  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  A.D.  The  Cherokee  called 
them  Moon-eyed  People  because  they 
avoided  the  daylight.  This  is  one 
point  in  favor  of  the  albino  idea. 
Some  have  proposed  that  they  might 


have  been  the  same  "white"  Indians 
which  Captain  John  Smith  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony  wrote  about.  Per- 
haps they  were  even  members  of 
Prince  Madoc  of  Wales'  team  since 
the  fortification  at  Fort  Mountain  re- 
sembles ones  built  by  the  Welch  for 
protection  from  William  the  Con- 
queror's seige  of  1066.  That  the  wall 
at  Fort  Mountain  resembled  the  ones 
in  Wales  is  not  surprising,  since  all 
walls  have  some  resemblance  to 
each  other,  especially  those  con- 
structed of  similar  materials. 

This  theory  is  dubious  since  most 
modern  archaeologists  and  scholars 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the  Welch 
never  really  invaded  the  interior  of 
what  is  now  the  southeastern  United 
States. 

Others  attribute  the  building  of  the 
structure  to  Hernando  DeSoto  and  his 
party  as  they  passed  through  Geor- 
gia in  1540  in  search  of  gold  and 
other  riches.  Here  too,  the  structure  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  for  pro- 
tection from  hostile  Indians.  Accord- 
ing to  historians,  DeSoto's  route  did 
not  take  him  anywhere  near  Fort 
Mountain,  and  more  importantly,  he 
did  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  have  constructed  such  a  fortifica- 
tion. Furthermore.  DeSoto's  own  rec- 
ords make  no  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  structure  in  north 
Georaia.  There  is  another  theory  that 
the  wall  was  the  handywork  of  other 


Spaniards  who,  following  le 
brought  back  from  the  DeSoto  e> 
dition,  had  come  upon  opposi 
from  the  local  "Red  Men."  This  the 
too  has  been  dismissed  by  most  s 
ous  students  of  the  subject,  sine 
does  not  seem  practical  that  t 
would  spend  the  time  to  build 
large  a  fortification,  on  a  water 
ridge-top,  where  there  existed 
avenue  of  escape. 

The  idea  that  the  Indians  built 
wall  for  defense  against  anol 
more  aggressive  tribe  has  also  b 
advanced  with  a  foot-note  expli 
ing  that  no  battle  every  occur 
since  arrow  and  spear  points  are 
tirely  wanting  within  or  without 
wall. 

Other  miscellaneous  theories 
elude  the  one  about  British  ag< 
building  the  fort  during  the  Rev 
tion,  using  the  fortification  as  a  b 
of  operation.  All  these  theories  h 
proven  erroneous  for  one  reasor 
another  and  hence,  dismissed 
those  who  have  actively  sought 
truth  about  the  origin  and  purp 
of  the  Fort  Mountain  site. 

So  go  the  various  early  theoi 
More  recent  archaeological  inv« 
gation  of  similar  sites  has  given  t 
light  to  the  mystery  of  Fort  Mount 
Because  of  this,  it  is  now  possibl 
answer  many  of  the  questions  wl 
have  perplexed  us  in  the  past. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thoi 


The  pit  shown  at  right  is 

but  one  of  many  spread 

more  or  less  at  equal 

intervals  along  the  wall. 

These  were  probably 

made  by  1 9th  Century 

"treasure  hunters."  The 

pits  are  very  prominent 

features  but  are  not 

mentioned  in  earlier 

writings. 


concerning  the  question  of  why  the 
stone  works  at  Fort  Mountain  and  at 
other  sites  were  constructed.  The  first 
theory  is  that  the  wall  was  built  for 
the  purpose  of  fortification.  The  sec- 
ond theory  says  that  the  structure 
was  built  for  ceremonial  reasons. 

Its     strategic      location      on      high 
ground  which  affords  a  good  view  of 
the  countryside  would   lend  favor  to 
the  defensive  theory.   The  terrain   is 
rugged  on  all  but  the  approach  side 
and  all  considered,  it  would  appear 
fhat  this  was  definitely  a  fort.  On  the 
|  other  hand,   the   nearest  water  sup- 
ply is  a  spring  over  1  200  feet  straight 
down  the  approachway.  The  wall  is 
iot  high  enough  to  afford  good  de- 
ense  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
>alisading  ever  existed  atop  the  wall 
o  raise  its  height.  The  acreage  inside 
he  structure  is  far  too  great  for  any- 
hing  short  of  a  vast  army  to  defend, 
he    troops    would    have    been    too 
livided  to  be  effective  during  an  as- 
ault.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  site   had   been   occupied   by  a 
3rge  force,  occupation  debris  would 


surely  be  present,  and  none  is.  It  is 
aiso  interesting  to  note  that  Ameri- 
can Indians  did  not  build  walls,  hide 
behind  them  and  wait  to  be  attacked; 
they  raided  and  fought  hand-to-hand 
The  object  of  battle  was  not  so  much 
how  many  were  killed  as  it  was  how 
well  one  fought.  The  Indians,  at  least, 
can  be  ruled  out  on  this  point  alone. 
The  ceremonial  theory  seems  much 
more  logical  and  is  fairly  well  ac- 
cepted by  most  experts  today.  If  the 
site  were  used  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses only  on  religious  occasions, 
there  would  not  necessarily  be  any 
occupation  debris.  In  fact,  the  site 
might  have  been  swept  clean  peri- 
odically to  rid  the  area  of  what  might 
be  considered  mortal  contamination. 
Since  the  beginning  of  time,  men 
have  sought  high  places  in  which  to 
worship,  hence  the  top  of  Fort  Moun- 
tain would  be  a  likely  site.  It  is  also 
likely  that  worshippers  would  mark 
their  ceremonial  ground  in  some 
manner.  The  purpose  of  such  a  wall 
would  be  to  keep  the  uninvited  out 
or    the    spirits    in.    Other    stone    and 


earthen  enclosures  have  been  found 
both  in  valleys  and  on  high  places 
throughout  much  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  Some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  enclosures  like  the  site  at  Fort 
Mountain  were  built  around  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  and  most  contain  no  arti- 
facts. Due  to  similarities,  we  can 
definitely  assume  a  relationship  be- 
tween these  various  structures.  These 
differences  can  be  explained  by  the 
individual  personalities  and  local 
traditions  of  builders,  the  type  build- 
ing materials  used,  and  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  land  on  which  the  con- 
struction took  place. 

Two  early  investigators  (Squire 
and  Davis)  have  described  and  di- 
vided the  various  enclosures  found 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  into  two 
types  —  earthen  and  stone.  Some  are 
crude  and  some  rather  elaborately 
laid  out.  The  earthen  types  have  been 
found  mostly  along  river  valleys  in 
association  with  burial  mounds, 
whereas  the  stone  types  have  usually 
been    associated    with    high    places. 
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Representatives  of  the  latter  type 
are  Fort  Mountain,  the  sites  in  Fayette 
County,  West  Virginia;  Saline  Coun- 
ty, Missouri;  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
Manchester  County  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee;  Habersham 
County,  Catoosa  County,  Ladd  Moun- 
tain, Stone  Mountain,  and  Panola 
Mountain,  Georgia;  and  DeSoto  Falls 
in  Northeast  Alabama.  These  sites 
and  others  show  similariteis  that  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  coincidence. 

The  sites  along  the  Ohio  Valley  are 
believed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
people  belonging  to  the  Adena  and 
Hopewell  Cultures  of  what  archaeol- 
ogists call  the  Early  to  Middle  Wood- 
land Period.  These  cultures  are  known 
to  have  had  a  strong  influence  on 
other  Woodland  Indians  of  this  peri- 
od, including  those  in  Georgia.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  archae- 
ologists today  that  local  Woodland 
Indians  built  the  stone  enclosures 
mentioned  above,  and  that  this  prac- 
tice was  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Adena  and  Hopewell  Cultures.  This 
cultural  influence  was  probably 
spread  southward  from  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley along  trade  routes  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  Woodland  Period  ranaed  from 
about  1500  BC  to  about  700  AD. 
Archaeologists  have  conveniently  di- 
vided this  period  into  three  subdivi- 


sions, the  early,  middle  and  late. 
Woodland  cultures  have  also  been 
credited  with  the  building  of  conical 
burial  mounds  found  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States.  These  Indians 
practiced  primitive  agriculture  and 
lived  in  small  villages.  The  larger 
Temple  mounds,  such  as  those  at 
Kolomoki  near  Blakely  and  at  Eto- 
wah near  Cartersville,  were  built  by 
Indians  of  another  period,  at  a  much 
later  date.  It  is  felt  that  the  different 
style  flat-top  mound  built  by  the 
Kolomoki  and  Etowah  Indians  was 
influenced  by  the  cultures  of  Meso- 
America.  Again,  the  influence  was 
spread  along  trade  routes  from  Mexi- 
co northward  into  eastern  United 
States. 

Although  the  Fort  Mountain  en- 
closure was  once  entirely  shrouded 
in  mystery,  we  now  know  many  of 
its  secrets.  The  modern  day  science 
of  archaeology  has  been  the  key  to 
our  success  and  with  each  passing 
day,  new  knowledge  brings  us  closer 
and  closer  to  an  understanding  of 
primitive  man. 

We  hope  you  will  visit  Fort  Moun- 
tain State  Park  and  walk  the  trail  to 
the  stone  enclosure.  It's  a  beautiful 
view  and  a  very  different  kind  of 
feeling  to  stand  where  a  primitive 
cult  once  stood  worshipping  a  strange 
god  of  a  forgotten  era.  >*► 
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DOVES:  December  2  through  January 
13.  Daily  shooting  hours  are  from  12  noon 
until  sunset.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  12  and 
the  possession  limit  is  24. 

DUCKS:  December  2  through  January 
20.  Bag  limit  is  5  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  10.  Limits  on  ducks  are  one  black 
duck  daily  and  two  in  possession,  four  mal- 
lards daily  and  eight  in  possession,  and  two 
wood  ducks  daily  and  four  in  possession. 

CANVASBACK,  REDHEAD  DUCKS, 
BRANT  AND  GEESE:  There  is  no  open 
season. 

COOTS:  December  2  through  January 
20.  Bag  limit  is  15  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  20. 

FOX:  There  is  no  closed  season  on  the 
taking  of  fox.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox,  within 
the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  recorded  calls  or 
sounds  or  recorded  or  electronically  ampli- 
fied imitations  of  calls  or  sounds. 

GROUSE:  October  14  through  February 
28.  Bag  limit  3  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  6. 

WILD  HOGS:  Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are  legally 
the  property  of  the  landowner,  and  cannot 
e  hunted  without  his  permission,  except  on 
lands.  Firearms  are  limited  to  shot- 
ith  Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22 
rimfire  rifles,  centerfnc  rifles  with  bore 
diameter    225  oi  smaller,  all  caliber  pistols, 

24 


muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

OPOSSUM:  October  16  through  Febru- 
ary 28  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwin- 
nett, Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Elbert,  and 
all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  No  bag 
limit.  Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties 
south  of  the  above  named  counties  are  open 
year  round  for  the  taking  of  opossum.  No 
bag  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 

QUAIL:  November  20  through  February 
28.  Statewide  season.  Bag  limit  12  daily 
with  the  possession  limit  of  36. 

RABBIT:  November  20  through  January 
31  in  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Fulton.  De- 
Kalb, Gwinnett,  Hall,  Habersham,  and  all 
counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  5 
daily.  November  20  through  February  28 
in  all  counties  south  of  the  above  listed 
counties.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 


RACCOON:  October  16  through  Febr  i 
ary  28  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwi 
nett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Elbert  ai 
all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  lin 
1  per  night  per  person.  Night  hunting  < I 
lowed.    All    counties    south    of   the    abo 
named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  ti 
taking  of  raccoons.   No  bag  limit.  Nig  J 
hunting  allowed. 

SQUIRREL:  November  4  through  Fe  i 
ruary  28.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 

TURKEY:  November  20  through  Febr  r 
ary     28     in     Baker,     Calhoun,     Decati 1 
Dougherty,  Early,  Grady,  Miller,  Mitchel 
Seminole,   Thomas   Counties.   Bag   limit 
per  year. 
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UNCOMMON   HUNTER 

It  was  a  Tuesday  morning,  early 
and  cold.  The  deer  stand  had  been 
built  weeks  earlier.  It  wasn't  quite  an 
ordinary  deer  stand,  but  more  like  a 
duck  blind  with  a  plywood  floor.  Not 
beautiful,  but  adequate.  Tommy  Clack 
occupied  the  stand,  and  he  was  ready. 
Tommy  waited,  and  waited  .  .  .  and 
finally  two  does  and  a  buck  slipped 
into  the  clearing.  He  tried  to  fire,  but 
the  round  was  not  completely  cham- 
bered in  his  automatic  and  nothing 
,  lappened.    He   had   to   remove   that 
•ound  and  reload.  After  a  few  hectic 
.  noments,  Tommy  fired  and  downed  a 
1  we  point  buck  with  one  shot. 

The  story  is  not  uncommon  (ex- 
(  :ept  that  the  deer  did  not  get  away) 
;  >ut  Tommy  Clack  is.  He  is  a  disabled 
'  'eteran,  severely  wounded  while  on 
(  iatrol  in  Vietnam,  who  lost  both  legs 
:  nd  his  right  arm. 

Following  his  release  from  the  hos- 
't  nital,  Tommy  Clack  returned  to  Geor- 
,  ia  and  became  active  as  a  public 
!  Deaker  and  member  of  the  Dekalb 
I.  aycees. 

— Janey  Beadles 


GEORGIA  LAKE  MOST 
POPULAR 

Lake  Sidney  Lanier  is  the  most 
:)pular  Corps  of  Engineers  lake  in 
1  e  nation.  Recently  released  attend- 
i  tee  figures  show  three  other  Georgia 
'<■  kes  also  ranked  in  the  top  ten  this 

Last  season  approximately  13,702,- 
10  persons  visited  top-ranked  Lanier 
I  enjoy  its  recreational  facilities.  Lake 
\  latoona,  only  42  miles  north  of  At- 
aita,  placed  third  with  6,962,300 
i  itors. 

Lake  Hartwell  was  the  fourth  rank- 
p ;  lake  in  the  survey,  with  a  visitor 
c  ant  of  5,615,500.  Clark  Hill  Reser- 
c  r  entertained  4,58 1 ,900  visitors  for 
,   dnth  place  standing. 

— Janey  Beadles 
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EDITORIAL 


Whoops- 

\nd  Then  It  Was  Too  Late 


It  happens  every  year,  and  it  shouldn't.  A 
mple  apology  doesn't  make  it  right.  What's 
yen  more  disheartening,  had  the  outdoorsman 
^tended  the  common  courtesy  to  check  before 
e  cast,  or  look  before  he  pulled  the  trigger, 
erhaps  his  longtime  fishing  buddy  would  not 
ave  that  long  scar  on  his  face,  or  his  neighbor's 
)n  would  still  be  alive. 

Yes,  it  happens  every  year,  and  tragically,  it 
as  already  happened  this  hunting  and  fishing 
^ason  in  Georgia. 

Courtesy,  ethics,  common  sense,  mutual  trust, 
all  it  whatever  you  like;  it  all  boils  down  to  the 
ime  thing.  We  must  respect  the  rights  of  others 
)  enjoy  and  participate  in  outdoor  sporting  ac- 
vities,  and  to  do  so  without  constantly  being  on 
iiard  for  the  thoughtless,  irresponsible  sports- 
lan  who  thinks  only  of  himself  and  whose 
hilosophy  is  let  the  others  beware. 

Enjoying  the  first  days  of  deer  season  a  hunter 
ears  the  gentle  noise  of  foilage  being  brushed 
ad  sees  the  leaves  of  a  bush  begin  to  move  not 
nowing  if  caused  by  man  or  beast,  but  yet  he 
res — whoops,  and  then  it's  too  late. 

An  angler  in  the  north  Georgia  mountains, 
dng  for  the  taste  of  fresh  trout,  whips  his  cast 
ithout  first  checking  to  see  if  others  are  in  the 

ea  and  snags  the  hand  of  a  nearby  fisherman — 
hoops,  and  then  it's  too  late. 

The  wake  of  a  boating  enthusiast  checking  to 
If  how  fast  his  new  motor  can  make  his  boat 

im  the  waters  is  just  large  enough  to  overturn 

small  rowboat  and  dump  a  father  and  his 
!  ung  son  overboard — whoops,  and  then  it's 
n  late. 


Property  is  posted.  It  is  even  fenced,  but  con- 
tinuously the  second  and  third  strand  of  the 
barbed  wire  is  held  apart  as  trespassers  look  for 
new  areas  to  camp,  hunt,  hike  or  picnic  without 
the  property  owner's  permission,  in  violation  of 
state  law — whoops,  and  then  it's  too  late. 

Stories  like  these  are  not  the  exception  among 
Georgia's  outdoorsmen,  but  occur  with  alarming 
regularity.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  too  simple.  Re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others  so  that  all  of  our 
outdoor  activities  can  be  enjoyed  to  their  fullest 
without  constant  fear  of  loss  of  life  or  limb  is  the 
ideal  image  that  we  must  strive  to  build.  Know- 
ing that  others  care  as  much  as  you  in  the  care, 
preservation  and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  will  mean  that  our  natural  resources 
will  be  around  a  lot  longer  for  all  to  enjoy. 
Real  sportsmen  and  outdoorsmen  don't  have  to 
be  told  for  they  already  respect  the  rights  of 
others  and  know  the  meaning  of  practicing  good 
outdoor  manners  and  conservation  principles. 

However,  if  some  sportsmen  continually  fail 
to  practice  good  rules  of  outdoor  ethics  and  a 
proper  code  of  conduct  and  respect  for  others 
when  in  the  outdoors  of  Georgia,  all  too  soon 
they  may  hear  themselves  saying  whoops,  but  by 
then  it  will  be  to  no  avail,  for  just  as  in  all  the 
other  instances  it  will  be  too  late. 

&U/^  ~£/£~s  (&£<*/ 


Power  Enough 


By  Aaron  Pass 


What  hunter  has  not,  at  some  time  or  another,  felt 
that  sick,  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  as  he 
confronts  the  bitter  realization  that  he  would  not  recover 
a  wounded  animal.  The  loss  of  wounded  game  is  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  and  disappointing  experiences  that  a 
true  sportsman  can  endure,  and  such  an  occurrence  is 
almost  sure  to  spoil  an  otherwise  perfect  day  afield.  It  is 
hard  to  put  the  full  emotional  impact  of  this  situation 
into  words  that  adequately  explain  the  feeling. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  somewhat  selfish  feeling  of 
wasted  game  that  will  not  grace  the  family  dinner  table, 
but  there  are  other,  deeper  disappointments.  One  is  the 
ego-galling  reflection  on  the  hunter's  ability  and  corn- 
particularly  if  there  had  been  any  questionable 
olved  in  the  taking  of  the  shot.  Ultimately 
the  feeling  of  betrayal  one  must  feel  out 
unded  animal  in  the  sense  that  the 


"Predatory  Contract"  has  been  violated.  The  huntei 
predator  has  failed  to  accomplish  his  self-ordained  ro  I 
of  cleanly  harvesting  his  prey. 

Contrary  to  the  well  publicized  opinions  of  the  voc 
anti-hunting  groups,  most  hunters  get  no  psychic  thr 
from  maiming  or  needlessly  inflicting  pain  on  animal 
True  hunters  do  seek  to  kill  their  game  as  any  predat< 
seeks  to  kill  his  prey,  but  an  equal  goal  of  the  huntii  j 
code  of  ethics  is  that  it  be  done  efficiently  and  quickl 

That  game  is  wounded  and  eventually  lost  is  a  painf 
truth  to  relate,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sue 
instances  tend  to  verify  the  allegations  that  hunters  a  ; 
little  better  than  bloodthirsty  psychotics.  If  hunting  is 
survive  as  a  legal  sport,  it  is  going  to  become  necessa;  * 
for  each  of  us  to  adhere  more  firmly  in  reality  to  tl  a 
principles  of  good  sportsmanship  we  shout  in  public. 

— AFP 
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ne  of  the  most  difficult  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  controversial 
problems  in  wildlife  management  is 
the  regulation  of  rifle  calibers  and 
cartridges  used  for  big  game  hunting. 
Sporting  ethics  and  humane  con- 
siderations aside  for  the  moment,  the 
continued  utilization  and  enjoyment 
of  our  wild  game  resources  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  dependent  on  the 
more  efficient  production  and  harvest 
of  these  resources  on  a  constantly  de- 
creasing amount  of  usable  land.  Un- 
leniably,  it  is  grossly  inefficient  to 
ose  wounded  game  as  a  result  of  in- 
idequate  and  underpowered  arma- 
nent  used  in  otherwise  regulated 
mnting.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  are 
good  many  centerfire  rifle  cartridges 
and  all  rimfires)  on  the  market  that 
/ill  not  reliably  or  humanely  kill  big 
;  ame  under  normal  hunting  condi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be 
;  significant  number  of  individuals 
>  'ho,  lacking  good  sense  and  ./or  scru- 
I  les,  would  use  these  undersize  car- 
•t  idges  to  hunt,  and  ultimately  to 
jv  ound  and  waste  game.  If  a  state 
v  ildlife  agency  attempts  to  rectify 
I  is  situation  by  means  of  establishing 
I  inimum  legal  power  standards  for 
I  g  game  cartridges,  enraged  outcry 
f  often  raised  by  a  few  members  of 
,1  e  hunting  public. 

The  choice  of  a  hunting  weapon  is, 
i  e  the  choice  of  a  good  friend,  an 
n  imate  and  personal  thing  and  is  as 
t  ongly  defended  as  the  right  to  hunt. 
I  e  bond  between  a  hunter  and  his 
;i  n   existed   long   before    D.    Boone 


christened  his  favorite  flintlock  with 
a  pet  name,  and  if  state  regulation 
crosses  that  bond  it  has  stopped 
preaching  and  started  meddling. 
"After  all,"  the  sentiment  goes, 
"Grandad  killed  many  a  deer  and  bear 
with  this  old  .32-20,  so  who  are  the 
state  game  and  fish  bureaucrats  to  tell 
me  it  doesn't  have  enough  power." 

Unfortunately  there  is  just  enough 
truth  to  this  brand  of  reasoning  to 
make  it  most  difficult  to  prove  the 
aforementioned  .32-20  inadequate  for 
deer-size  game.  Grandad  undoubtedly 
did  slay  gobs  of  game  with  this  ven- 
erable and  feeble  old  cartridge;  just 
as  the  earliest  men  slugged  it  out  with 
mammoths  using  stone-tipped  lances 
and  carefully  dropped  boulders.  In 
both  cases  they  were  underarmed,  but 
the  hunters  had  little  other  choice  in 
their  respective  eras. 

Deer  are  not  particularly  difficult  to 
kill  and  virtually  any  rifle  cartridge 
will  do  the  job  if  all  the  variables  are 
controlled.  Even  the  diminutive  .22 
rimfire  short  will  bowl  them  over  like 
nobody's  business  if  the  deer  is  still 
and  unexcitcd,  within  proper  range 
(very  close)  and  the  tiny  bullet  is 
placed    exactly    right    (in    the   brain. 


preferably  through  the  eye).  A  thor- 
oughly spooked  buck,  pumped  full  of 
adrenalin,  bolting  through  the  brush 
a  hundred  yards  away  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent situation,  however. 

This  brings  us  to  a  couple  of  bitter 
realities  the  modern  deer  hunter  will 
have  to  face.  Firstly,  Grandad  usually 
waited  for  a  better  shot  than  the  one 
just  described,  since  the  farm  wouldn't 
fire  him  if  he  wasn't  back  by  Monday. 
Secondly,  to  be  painfully  blunt, 
Grandson  is  not  often  as  good  a  shot 
as  the  old  man  was. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  hunters 
must  take  shots  which  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  classic,  stock-still,  out-in- 
the  open  broadside  pose  that  deer 
strike  for  the  cover  of  Field  &  Stream, 
and  that  most  hunters  simply  aren't 
good  enough  shots  to  perfectly  place 
the  bullet  under  difficult  conditions, 
most  state  wildlife  agencies  have 
placed  minimum  power  restrictions 
on  the  firearms  used  for  big  game 
hunting.  To  enact  such  regulations 
takes  no  small  amount  of  bravery 
since  there  is  always  a  sizeable  con- 
tingent of  individuals  who  get  upset 
with  this  restriction.  They  consider  it 
their  God-given  prerogative   as  free 


Many  hunters  are  confused  by  regulations  outlawing  the  .30 
caliber  M-l  carbine  for  deer  hunting,  because  the  M-l  rifle 
(Garand)  is  legal,  as  are  many  other  .30  caliber  cartridges. 
The  M-l  carbine  was  designed  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  a  pistol  for 
defensive  purposes  and  used  a  small  cartridge  (left).  The  M-l 
rifle  (Garand)  is  a  full-sized  rifle  using  the  well  known  .30/06 
cartridge  (right).  The  carbine  round  produces  less  than  1000 
ft.  lbs.  of  muzzle  energy  and  will  not  reliably  kill  deer-sized 
animals. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 


men  to  hunt  deer  with  any  cartridge 
they  choose,  no  matter  how  under- 
powered it  is. 

In  any  attempt  to  establish  a  "mini- 
mum legal  power"  regulation  for  deer 
(or  any  other  big  game  animal)  there 
must  be  a  defined  and  measurable 
standard  by  which  all  cartridges  can 
be  judged.  Ideally,  this  standard  would 
be  killing  power  and  be  defined  in 
terms  of  cartridge  power,  the  size  of 
the  animal,  and  the  ability  of  that 
particular  cartridge  to  kill  an  animal 
of  specified  dimensions.  Adequate 
killing  power  would,  of  course,  be 
that  level  of  power  necessary  to  quick- 
ly and  efficiently  dispatch  the  animal. 
Killing  power  is  relatively  simple  to 
define,  but  it  is  something  else  to 
measure.  Due  to  a  great  many  uncon- 
trolled variables  including  condition 
of  the  animal,  range,  bullet  construc- 
tion and  performance,  and  placement 
of  fhc  bullet,  killing  power  cannot  be 
precisely  measured. 


There  are  several  measurable  ballis- 
tic factors  which  can  be  used  to  ap- 
proximate killing  power  and  to  estab- 
lish an  arbitrary  standard  of  mini- 
mum performance.  Velocity  of  the 
bullet,  usually  measured  in  feet-per- 
second  (f.p.s.),  and  the  weight  of  the 
bullet  are  both  definitely  related  to 
killing  power.  By  combining  these 
known  values  and  applying  algebraic 
formula  V2  x  Wt.  divided  by  450,250, 
bullet  energy  can  be  computed  in 
terms  of  energy  units  known  as  foot- 
pounds. The  bullet  energy  has  a  very 
definite  proportional  relationship  to 
the  real  killing  power  of  the  cartridge 
and  establishes  a  readily  available 
graduated  standard. 

Ultimately,  the  minimum  legal  car- 
tridge regulation  is  developed  by 
trained  wildlife  biologists  and  experi- 
enced hunters  who  in  their  collective 
years  in  the  field  have  observed  first- 
hand the  capabilities  of  many  car- 
tridges, both  good  and  bad,  on  game 


ore 


animals.  By  the  application  of  thes ' 
observations  to  a  known  energy  stanc 
ard,  the  capabilities  of  any  cartridg 
with  published  figures  can  be  reliab) 
assessed.  The  resulting  regulatio 
specifying  minimum  legal  calibei  • 
and  cartridges  provides  the  hunts 
with  a  guideline  for  caliber  selectio 
by  which  he  can  reasonably  be  assure 
of  a  clean  and  humane  kill  if  he  dot 
his  job  and  puts  the  bullet  in  the  rigl 
spot. 

In    Georgia    the    minimum    leg; 
power  regulation  for  rifle  limits  thj 
deer  hunter  to  ".  .  .  any  rifle  using 
centerfire    cartridge    with    expandiri 
bullet  that  is  commercially  availab; 
and  rated  at  a  minimum  of  1 100  fo<i 
pounds  of  muzzle  energy."  This  regi 
lation  uses  projectile  (bullet)  energ. 
as  the  main  criteria  for  judging  adt- 
quacy  for  deer-sized  game.  The  regi 
lation  also  makes  other  attempts  t 
further  control  legal  deer  cartridg( 
by  specifying  that  they  must  be  cei 
terfire.  The  portion  which  refers  1 
"commercially    available"    does    n< 
prohibit   handloaded   cartridges,   bi 
does  limit  the  handloads  to  cartridge, 
which  are  commercially  loaded  abc^ 
the  legal  minimum. 

The  restriction  on  projectiles  whic 
limits  them  to  expanding  bullets  oh 
is  an  extremely  important  one  for  tr 
hunter.  Proper  bullet  selection  for  tr 
game  hunted  and  proper  bullet  pe 
formance  on  impact  is  the  key  to  efl 
cient  utilization  of  a  cartridge's  killir 
power,  and  one-shot  kills. 

The    modern    centerfire    rifle   ca. 

tridge   normally   used   for  big  garr 

hunting  uses  an  expanding  bullet  coi 

sisting  of  a  lead  core  partially  cc 

ered  by  a  protective  jacket  of  han'i 

metal,  usually  copper.  The  lead  core 

exposed  at  the  "nose"  and  begins  e: 

panding  when  the  bullet  strikes  sorm 

thing.  The  jacket  protects  the  soft  lea 

from  heat  generated  by  the  frictic 

and  stresses  of  high  velocity  and  coi 

trols  the  bullet's  expansion  upon  in 

pact.  The  bullet's  killing  power  occu; 

upon   impact   at  high  velocity  whe 

the  bullet's  energy   is   suddenly  an  », 

violently    released    in    the    animal 

body.  This  violent  energy  release  r<  • 

suits    in    massive    tissue    destructio  i 

which  creates  a  wound  channel  alon: 

the  path  of  the  bullet  and  a  terriff 

infusion  of  hydrostatic  shock  throug 

the  animal.  It  is  in  this  process  thi 

the  expanding  bullet  plays  a  dual  rol< 

Obviously,  the  larger  the  bullet  th    .' 
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■ger  the  wound,  but  the  expansion 
;o  slows  the  bullet  down  during  its 
ssage  through  the  body  allowing  for 
onger  interval  of  energy  release. 
It  is  here  that  bullet  construction 
jst  be  evaluated  in  regard  to  the 
imal's  size.  If  the  bullet  is  too  heavi- 
constructed  it  will  pierce  the  ani- 
llfs  body  causing  a  narrow  wound 
annel    and    releasing    little    of    its 
ergy.  Such  wounds  are  often  even- 
ally  fatal  bui  usually  do  not  put  the 
imal  down  on  the  spot  and  may  al- 
tv  it  to  escape.  Military  ammunition 
particularly   bad   in   this   respect, 
ice  the  bullets  are  fully  encased  in 
;tal  and  do  not  expand  at  all.  On  the 
her  hand,   bullets   which   are   too 
htly  constructed  may  expand  too 
pidly    and    not    penetrate    deeply 
ough  to  reach  a  vital  area. 
Bullet  placement  is  the  single  great- 
t  uncontrolled  variable  in  the  assess- 
snt  of  a  cartridge's  killing  power, 
order  for  any  bullet  to  do  the  job  it 
ust  be  put  in  a  vital  spot,  and  just 
iout   any   bullet,    regardless    of   its 
twer,  put  in  a  non-vital  spot  results 
a  wounded  deer  that  may  be  lost. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
ose  hunters  who  try  to  overpower 
emselves  with  gun  to  make  up  for 
or  shooting.  They  figure  that  they 
n  hit  a  deer  just  about  any  place  and 
op  him  in  his  tracks,  but  it  just  ain't 
A  small  white-tailed  deer  can  carry 
surprising  amount  of  lead  when  it's 
t  in  the  wrong  spot.  Even  a  hit  in 
ne  of  the  right  spots  from  some  of 
:  big  magnums  may  allow  a  small 
isr  to  escape.  Following  the  theory 
big  bullet  game,  most  loading  com- 
nies  deduce  that  the  bigger  calibers 
d   the    heaviest    bullet   weights    in 
ny  common  calibers  are  to  be  used 
the  larger  species  of  North  Ameri- 
t  game.  When  one  of  these  bullets, 
ich  are  designed  to  punch  through 
h  shoulders  of  a  1400  lb.  Moose, 
;  the  fragile  rib  cage  of  a  150  lb. 
te-tail  it  goes  on  through   while 
'anding  very  little,  and  the  result 
be  one  that  "Got  away." 
[Tie  minimum  legal  power  regula- 
~\  is  are  designed  to  eliminate  those 
ridges   which    are   inadequate   to 
iently  kill  the  game.  There  is  no 
|  rantee,  however,  that  using  a  more 
erful  gun  will  result  in  a  sure  kill, 
cartridge  is  more  adequate  than 
shooter  behind  the  gun,  and  the 
onsibility  is  still  on  the  hunter  to 
lis  target  well  for  a  clean  kill.    >** 


These  "mushroomed"  bullets  flanking  the  unfired  bullet  show  the 
expansion  potential  of  modern  soft-point  hunting  ammunition. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  expanded  slugs  creates  a  larger 
wound  channel  and  slows  the  bullet's  passage  through  the  target 
for  a  longer  interval  of  energy  release. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


These  x-ray  photos  show  the  effects  of  the  expanding  bullet  and 
resulting  energy  release  on  a  gelatin  block.  The  photo  sequence 
from  top  left  to  bottom  right  shows  the  bullet  encountering  the 
block,  expanding  and  exiting.  The  wide  channel  behind  the 
bullet  and  the  "ballooning"  effect  are  the  result  of  energy 
release. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Winchester-Western 


BEFORE  ENTERING  TARGET 


3"  PENETRATION  OF  TARGET 


6"  PENETRATION  OF  TARGET 


CLEARING  TARGET 


Saltwater 
Sport 


By  T.  Craig  Martin 

Photos  by  Jim  Couch 


Everyone  knows  Georgia  has  great 
freshwater  fishing,  but  only  about  5 
percent  of  Georgia's  fishermen  sample 
our  state's  marvelous  saltwater  sport. 
The  fishing  is  great  along  the  coast 
now,  and  it  just  might  be  the  time  for 
you  to  try  something  new. 

Inshore  saltwater  fishing  technique 
isn't  too  complicated,  but  the  search 
for  speckled  trout,  channel  bass, 
sheepshead,  black  drum  and  company 
is  pretty  complex,  so  you'd  better  have 
have  a  guide  the  first  few  times  out. 
Hot  spots  along  a  saltwater  shoreline 
don't  much  resemble  their  freshwater 
cousins,  and  the  good  holes,  or 
"drops",  vary  with  the  tide. 

A  good  guide  can  show  you  more 
in  a  day  or  two  than  you'll  discover 


for  yourself  in  months.  Besides  th 
good  drops,  a  competent  guide  wi  ' 
point  out  sandbars  waiting  to  trap  yo 
at    low    tide,    recommend    bait    an 
tackle,  and  chart  the  quickest  cours : 
to  choice  spots.  He's  not  going  to  te  1 
you   everything   he's   learned   in  h  ? 
years  of  saltwater  fishing,   but  he'  i 
give  you  a  great  start  to  fishing  o  i 
your  own. 

Finding  a  good  fishing  spot  may  t 
the  least  of  your  worries  in  some  <  fr 
the  coastal  areas;  newcomers  can  fei  I 
proud  of  themselves  if  they  manaj  1 
not  to  get  lost  or  run  aground.  Mo:  a 
of  the  marinas  are  nestled  along  rivei  > 
that  flow  into  the  Atlantic;  findir  ; 
your  way  to  the  coast  is  easy,  bi  t 
threading     your     way     among     th : 


■  reams,  inlets,  bays,  and  marshes  out 
!  iere  is  tough,  particularly  when 
\  iu're  concentrating  more  on  fishing 
I  an  on  direction. 

If  you  do  decide  to  go  it  alone,  at 
li  ast  indulge  in  a  little  consultation 
£ith  someone  like  Billy  Prosser  at 
E  ranche's  Marina  near  Midway  or 
'  7rankly  Frank"  Culpepper  of  the 
I  vo-Way  Fishing  Camp  near  Darien. 
I  ley  keep  track  of  weather  and  tides, 
I  d  their  advice  may  just  save  your 

I  ck.  Then  spend  a  while  cruising  the 

II  ia  you  intend  to  fish,  getting  your 
h  arings  straight.  All  these  precau- 
ii  ns  may  seem  a  little  timid,  but  salt- 
v  ter  conditions  can  be  less  predict- 
:l  le  and  more  dangerous  than  any- 
li  ng  you've  faced  on  Georgia's  lakes 


and  streams. 

A  fancy  bass  boat  isn't  appropriate 
for  this  kind  of  fishing,  unless  you 
plan  to  stay  inside  the  protected  areas 
of  the  rivers.  If  you  plan  to  venture 
outside  the  river  mouth,  you're  better 
off  in  some  sort  of  vee-hull  boat  with 
relatively  high  gunwales.  Most  of  the 
guides  seem  to  use  1 8  to  20  foot  fiber- 
glass cruisers  with  big  outboards,  and 
the  marinas  are  equipped  to  deal  with 
such  craft.  Fore  and  aft  anchors  are 
standard  equipment,  as  is  a  compass. 
A  windshield  and  convertible  top  can 
be  great  comforts. 

You  can  use  almost  any  tackle  you 
own,  although  some  rigs  arc  better 
than  others.  Billy  Prosser  favors  an 
S'/i   or  9-foot  bait  casting  rod  with 


an  Ambassadeur  5000  reel  and  20- 
pound  mono  line  for  speckled  trout 
and  channel  bass.  He  also  uses  that 
rig  for  bottom  fishing,  but  often 
switches  to  a  lighter  spinning  combi- 
nation, since  the  drum  and  sheepshead 
he  finds  on  the  bottom  usually  run 
from  1  to  6  pounds.  There's  nothing 
to  prevent  your  using  freshwater  gear, 
however,  and  some  guys  take  a  lot  of 
trout  and  bass  on  fly  rods  with  big 
reels  and  WF9F  to  WF1  IF  lines. 

In  most  cases,  though,  you'll  find 
a  slightly  stifTer,  longer  rod  is  easier  to 
handle  with  the  standard  bait-fishing 
rig.  In  this  set-up,  a  sliding  bobber  is 
tied  on  above  a  swivel  weight,  and  the 
snclled  hook  tied  to  the  weight.  The 
depth  is  controlled  by  a  small  weight 


Bottom  fishing  with 
shrimp  can  lead  to  a 
cooler  full  of  small 
black  drum  like  this 
one.  They're  not 
tackle-busters,  but  are 
fun  on  light  tackle 
and  not  bad  eating. 


pinched  on  above  the  bobber.  Since 
you'll  often  be  fishing  at  depths  of  5 
to  8  feet,  there's  a  lot  of  line  left  out 
between  the  top  weight  and  the  bait 
when  you  cast,  necessitating  a  two- 
hand,  swinging  cast.  A  long  two-hand 
rod  makes  all  this  a  lot  easier.  And 
while  you  won't  need  the  extra  back- 
bone for  most  of  the  fish  you  catch 
(excluding  that  special  40-pound 
channel  bass  you  luck  onto),  it  will 
be  helpful  in  throwing  the  heavy  baits. 

You'll  often  be  fishing  around  oys- 
ter beds  and  shell-covered  bottoms 
which  can  tear  up  dacron  lines  pretty 
fast,  so  mono  seems  the  best  choice. 
Any  reel  that  will  hold  200  or  so  yards 
of  15  or  20-pound  line  and  has  a  good 
drag  will  put  you  in  business.  Some 
people  recommend  steel  leaders  and 
fancy  shock  tippets,  but  you  can  check 
with  your  guide  or  experienced  locals 
before  messing  with  them.  Add  to  this 
a  couple  of  the  fluorescent  saltwater 
bobbers,  some  weights,  and  3/0  or 
4/0  snelled  hooks,  and  you're  set  for 
a  great  time. 

Although  shrimp  are  the  most  pop- 
ular bait  whenever  they're  available, 
other  live  or  cut  baits  and  many  types 
of  artificial  lures  take  saltwater  fish. 
Again,  it's  best  to  check  with  a  guide 
or  marina  operator  about  baits  popu- 
lar in  a  particular  area,  but  jigs, 
spoons,  plugs,  and  streamer  flies  all 
produce.  Recent  reports  suggest  that 
ad  plastic  lures — called  "Fud- 
dlebug"    by    one    manufacturer — are 


very  successful  for  trout  and  bass,  per- 
haps because  they  resemble  shrimp. 

One  other  point  on  "equipment" — 
food.  The  stock  at  most  of  the  marinas 
is  somewhat  less  than  elegant — per- 
haps less  than  palatable  on  rough  days 
— and  you  might  want  to  stock  up  on 
vittles  before  leaving  home  unless  you 
thrive  on  vienna  sausages  (known 
along  the  coast  as  "vyannas")  and 
saltines,  washed  down  with  pop  and 
other  suitable  beverage. 

Among  the  more  popular  fish  along 
Georgia's  coast  are: 

Speckled  Trout:  Known  generally 
as  "trout,"  this  fellow  really  is  a  weak- 
fish  and  is  not  related  to  the  trout 
family  at  all.  He  does  look  a  little  like 
a  trout,  with  his  long  slim  shape  and 
spotted  back,  but  the  two  canine  teeth 
at  the  tip  of  his  upper  jaw  are  enough 
to  distinguish  him  immediately.  Trout 
can  be  caught  with  almost  any  gear; 
but  along  the  coast,  the  cork  and 
shrimp  method  is  preferred.  The  bait 
is  cast  out,  and  the  cork  jerked  to 
cause  a  commotion  on  the  surface; 
when  the  trout  investigates,  he  finds 
the  shrimp.  He  strikes  at  the  head,  so 
the  shrimp  should  be  hooked  just  be- 
hind the  eyes.  Keep  alert:  that  bobber 
will  dip  under  for  just  a  second,  and 
if  you  don't  strike  it'll  be  time  to 
rebait. 

Billy  Prosser  likes  to  fish  for  trout 
during  an  incoming  tide,  in  clear  water 
at  the  point  of  streams  or  creeks,  and 
around  oyster  beds.  Frank  Culpepper 


recommends  ebb  tides,  but  both  agr 
that  trout  can  be  caught  most  anytir 
if  you  know  the  right  drops.  Shrin 
are  used  until  the  first  really  cold  spe 
then  plugs,  spoons,  and  jigs  take  ovj 
In  all  cases,  the  bait  or  lure  should 
kept  moving  in  sharp  jerks.  And  doi 
let  the  name  weakfish  fool  you — tro 
aren't  at  all  weak,  and  will  put  up 
great  fight  on  light  tackle.  They  < 
have  fairly  soft  mouths,  however, 
don't  try  to  horse  them  in. 

Where  you  catch  one  trout,  you' 
apt  to  catch  more,  and  hauls  of  K 
or  more  aren't  unusual  for  a  da} 
fishing. 

Channel   Bass:   Known   simply 
"bass,"     which     complicates     thin 
when  you  think  you're  asking  que 
tions  about  striped  bass  .  .  .  As  y< 
might  have  guessed,  it's  not  even 
bass,   but   really   a   member  of  t 
croaker  family  (as  is  the  black  dm 
which  we'll  discuss  later).  It's  ev 
called  a  "red  drum,"  which  may 
more  accurate,  but  hardly  is  descri 
tive,  for  the  fish  isn't  really  red.  It  h  i 
a  copper  or  red  shading,  which  mak : 
it  look  reddish,  but  a  better  identii  I 
ing  mark  is  the  black  spot  or  spots  ) 
the  base  of  the  tail. 

Bass  can  often  be  found  in  the  sar  i 
spots  as  trout,  and  you'll  regularly  s  j 
mixed  stringers.  But  the  bass  seem  < 
get  around  more,  and  surf  fisherm  i 
take  a  lot  of  them  casting  just  over  1 1 
breakers  with  shrimp  or  plugs  fish 
deep.  Other  anglers  troll  just  beyoi 


A  typical  rig  for  speckled  trout  and 
channel  bass:  fluorescent  bobber, 
swivel  sinker,  and  snelled  4/0  or  5/0 
hook.  A  shrimp  hooked  just  behind 
the  eyes  is  the  most  common  bait. 


the  surf,  or  cast  into  it  with  plugs, 
spoons,  jigs  and  streamer  flies.  These 
fish  can  be  taken  the  year  'round,  al- 
though late  fall  seems  the  best  time  for 
big  bass.  And  a  big  bass  is  a  pretty 
fair  size  fish,  up  to  30  or  40  pounds, 
although  the  inshore  variety  will  run 
a  bit  smaller. 

Unlike  the  trout,  the  bass  will  gent- 
ly nudge  live  bait,  and  mouth  it  quite 
a  bit  before  actually  taking  it — give 
him  some  time,  then  slam  hard.  He'll 
hit  the  artificials  very  hard,  so  there's 
no  need  to  wait  with  them. 

Black  Drum:  He's  a  bottom-feeder 
like  the  channel  bass,  but  he  prefers 
fairly  quiet  pools  over  sandy  bottoms. 
He  can  be  identified  by  the  barbels, 
or  whiskers,  on  his  lower  jaw  and,  in 
the  younger  fish,  by  black  vertical 
stripes  on  his  sides.  Drum  grow  quite 
large,  up  to  150  pounds,  and  30 
pounders  are  not  uncommon.  Billy 
Prosser  recently  bested  a  55  pounder 
after  an  hour  fight  off  the  dock  of  his 
marina.  Almost  any  gear  will  do  for 
drum  fishing  as  long  as  it  can  get  the 
dead  shrimp  or  cut  bait  to  the  bottom. 
Small  drum  don't  fight  much,  but  the 
larger  ones  are  great  fun  on  light 
tackle.  Since  they  usually  cruise  in 
schools,  you  often  can  fill  your  ice 
chest  with  drum  once  you  find  them. 

Sheepshead:  The  small  ones  super- 
ficially resemble  the  black  drum,  but 
don't  have  the  barbels  and  do  have  a 
much  more  impressive  set  of  teeth.  In 
fact,  their  unlikely  mouth  gives  them 


their  name — it's  rounded,  and  filled 
with  flat  grinding  teeth,  a  few  of  which 
project  at  the  front  and  look  remark- 
ably like  a  sheep's.  Unlike  the  drum, 
sheepshead  fight  like  the  devil,  al- 
though they're  pretty  small,  only  up  to 
4  pounds  or  so  along  our  coast.  They 
also  are  fine  eating,  which  the  drum 
usually  aren't. 

Sheepshead  usually  are  found 
around  bottom  structures,  feeding  on 
small  crustaceans.  They  are  hard  to 
catch,  for  they  can  snip  off  your  bait 
without  touching  the  hook,  and  do  it 
so  lightly  you  never  notice.  Be  sure  to 
use  tough  hooks  when  you  fish  for 
these  guys,  for  they  can  bite  right 
through  light  wire.  They  probably  will 
frustrate  you  for  a  while,  but  once  you 
get  the  touch  you  should  do  pretty 
well.  Sheepshead  aren't  really  a  school 
fish,  but  they  do  seem  to  congregate 
in  certain  areas;  if  you  get  one,  try 
again,  there  should  be  more  around. 
And  once  you  taste  one,  you'll  want 
to  search  out  more  any  time  you  can. 

Striped  Bass:  Sometimes  called 
"rockfish,"  this  fish  is  increasingly 
popular  in  the  freshwater  lakes  where 
it's  been  stocked  by  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  But  the  saltwater 
version  is  great  sport  too,  and  even 
bigger  than  the  freshwater  variety,  up 
to  70  or  even  100  pounds.  They  can 
be  found  in  bays  and  sounds  now,  and 
in  the  rivers  during  their  spring 
spawning  runs.  The  Ogeechee,  Savan- 


This  4 -pound 

sheepshead  put  up  a 

great  fight  against  a 

medium-weight 

bottom  fishing  rig. 

Billy  Prosser  seemed 

to  enjoy  that  fight  as 

much  as  any  in  a  day 

that  ended  with  an  ice 

chest  full  of  trout, 

drum,  and  sheepshead. 


s 


nah,  Altamaha,  and  St.  Mary's  rivers 
all  are  popular  during  these  spring 
runs.  At  other  times,  surf  rigs,  heavy 
casting  rods,  and  even  fly  rods  are 
used  successfully  with  a  tremendous 
variety  of  lures. 

Several  other  species  are  available 
to  Georgia's  inshore  fishermen  at  vari- 
ous times  of  the  year,  including:  Tar- 
pon, American  Shad,  Southern  King- 
fish  (whiting),  and  Flounder.  They'll 
provide  angling  excitement  if  you'll 
search  them  out,  and  you  may  have 
more  fun  if  you  can  get  away  from  the 
traffic  jams  on  the  freshwater  lakes. 


The  following  marinas  are  listed  in 
more  or  less  north  to  south  order  by 
the  nearest  town.  Most  of  them  have 
someone  around  to  give  you  informa- 
tion if  you  have  the  foresight  to  call 
ahead,  and  many  can  arrange  guided 

•  Yellow  Bluff  Fishing  Camp— Arthur  Good 
man— 884-5448— Midway:  Hoist,  bait,  tackle, 
cottages. 

•  Kip's  Fishing  Camp— Kip  Smith— 83-5162 
— Townsend:  Hoist,  bait,  tackle,  boat  rental, 
guides,  restaurant,  motel. 

•  Dasher's  Marina— John  Dasher— 832-4992 
—Townsend:  Hoist,  bait,  tackle,  guides,  cot- 
tages, restaurant. 

•  Fisherman  Lodge  —  George  McNair  —  832- 
4671— Darien:  Hoist,  ramp,  bait,  tackle,  boat 
rental,  guides,  charter  boat,  motel,  restau- 
rant. 

•  Mcintosh  Rod  &  Gun  Club— Italeen  Stew- 
art—437-4677— Darien:   Ramp,   hoist,   bait. 

•  Two  Way  Fishing  Camp— Frank  Culpepper 
—265-9268— Darien:  Hoist,  bait,  tackle,  boat 
rental,  guides,  charter  boat,  camping. 

•  Troupe  Creek  Marina— Bob  Gill— 264-3862 
—Brunswick:  Hoist,  bait,  tackle,  guides,  snack 
bar. 

•  Crooked  River  State  Park— Jerry  Minchew 
—882-5256— Kingsland:  Ramp,  bait,  camping. 


trips  if  you  give  them  enough  warning 
We'll  supply  the  marina  nanu 
manager's  name,  telephone  numbe 
(all  are  area  code  912),  and  neare; 
town.  For  specific  information  and  d 
rections,  call  the  manager. 

•  Savannah  Marina— D.  Wilson—  897-1 189 — 
Thunderbolt:  Launching  ramp  and  hoist,  bait, 
tackle,  nearby  restaurant. 

•  Chimney  Creek  Fishing  Camp — L.  L.  Hogan 
— 786-4751— Savannah  Beach:  Boat  rental, 
hoist,  bait,  tackle,   overnight  camping. 

•  Tybee  Marina— Dave  Gomez— 786-4996 — 
Savannah  Beach:  Boat  rental,  launching 
ramp  and  hoist,  bait,  tackle,  guides,  nearby 
camping. 

•  Tuten's  Fishing  Camp  &  Marina  —  Henry 
Tuten  —  355-9182  —  Savannah:  Boat  rental, 
hoist,  bait,  tackle. 

•  Thunderbolt  Marina— B.  M.  Hester— 354- 
1260— Savannah:  Hoist,  bait,  tackle,  charter 
boat,  restaurant. 

•  Kilkenny  Fishing  Camp  —  Robert  Bacot  — 
756-3940— Richmond  Hill:  Ramp,  hoist,  bait, 
tackle,  camping. 

•  Branch's  Marina— Bill  Prosser— 884-5819— 
Midway:  Hoist,  bait,  tackle,  boat  rental, 
guide,  charter  boat,  camping,  cottage. 

•  Hoke  Youman's  Fishing  Camp— Hoke  You- 
man— 884-5449— Midway;  Charter  boat. 
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Times  given   are   Eastern   Standard— adjust   for  Daylight  Saving  by  adding  one  hour. 

Calculations  are  for  Savannah  River  Entrance.  Corrections  for  other  locations  can  be  made  by 
using  the  accompanying  tidal  difference  data.  Merely  add  or  subtract  the  correction  as  indicated 
for'the  specific  location. 

DIFFERENCES 

Time 

High  Low 

Doboy  and  Altamaha           Water  Water 

Sounds 

2762  BlackbeardCr.,  Blackbeard  I.     +0  21  +0  44 

2763  Sapelo  Island 0  00  +0  02 

2769      Darien,  Darien  River.     ...    +1   10  +112 

2771      Wolf  Island +0  06  +0  35 

2773      Champney  I.,  S.  Altamaha  R.     +112  +2  30 

St.  Simons  Sound 

2779      St.  Simons  Sound  bar    ...    +0  01  -005 

2781      St.  Simons   Light +0  24  +0  28 

2785      Troup  Cr.  entr.,  Mackay  R.    .     +0  54  +0  49 

2787      Brunswick,  East  River     .     .     .    +0  55  +0  40 

St.  Andrew  Sound 

2797      Jekyll  Point +0  28  +0  28 

2799      Jointer  Island,  Jointer  Creek     +102  +0  49 

2807      Dover  Bluff,  Dover  Creek  .     .     +0  57  +0  49 

2817      Cumberland  Wh.,  Cumb.  R.  .    +0  40  +0  42 

Cumberland  Sound 

2821       St.  Marys  Entr.,  north  jetty    .+015  +015 

2823      Crooked   River  entrance     .     .     +1  23  112 

2825      Harrietts  Bluff,  Crooked  River     +2  09  +2  12 

2827      St.  Marys,  St.  Marys  River.     .     +121  113 


DIFFERENCES 

Time 

High 

Low 

GEORGIA 

Water 

Water 

Savannah  River 

2707 

Tybee  Light 

-0  08 

-0  15 

2715 

Port  Wentworth 

Tybee  Creek  and 
Wassaw  Sound 

+  0  33 

+  0  41 

>719 

Tybee   Creek    entrance  .     .     . 

-0  07 

+  0  02 

!727 

Thunderbolt 

+  0  34 

+  0  09 

!731 

Isle  of  Hope,  Skidaway  River 
Ossabaw  Sound 

+  0  52 

+  0  25 

733 

Egg   Islands 

+  0  06 

+  0  07 

739 

Fort  McAllister,  Ogeechee  R. 

+  0  50 

+  1  13 

743 

Cane  Patch  Creek  entrance  . 

St.  Catherines  and 
Sapelo  Sounds 

+  0  57 

+  0  40 

?747 

Kilkenny  Club,  Kilkenny  Cr.  . 

+  0  31 

+  0  13 

:749 

Sunbury,  Medway  River    .     . 

+  0  56 

+  0  42 

:757 

Blackbeard    Island       .     .     .     . 

+  0  20 

+  0  19 

:  76i 

Mud  R.,  at  Old  Teakettle  Cr.  . 

+  0  47 

+  0  43 

!   ! 


JANUARY,  1973 


FEBRUARY,  1973 


High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Mon. 

5:51 

6.7 

5:51 

5.7 

11:57 

11:59 

2Tue. 

6:32 

6.8 

6:33 

5.8 

— 

12:43 

3  Wed. 

7:11 

7.0 

7:11 

6.0 

12:42 

1:26 

4Thu. 

7:45 

7.1 

7:50 

6.1 

1:27 

2:09 

5  Fri. 

8:18 

7.1 

8:25 

6.2 

2:09 

2:47 

6  Sat. 

8:51 

7.0 

9:01 

6.3 

2:46 

3:25 

7  Sun. 

9:27 

7.0 

9:42 

6.4 

3:27 

4:03 

8  Mon. 

10:07 

6.8 

10:25 

6.5 

4:05 

4:42 

9Tue. 

10:48 

6.6 

11:14 

6.6 

4:48 

5:19 

10  Wed. 

11:34 

6.4 

— 

— 

5:33 

6:08 

11  Thu. 

12:07 

6.7 

12:27 

6.2 

6:32 

7:00 

12  Fri. 

1:04 

6.8 

1:24 

6.0 

7:35 

8:03 

13  Sat. 

2:06 

6.9 

2:27 

5.9 

8:45 

9:06 

14  Sun. 

3:15 

7.0 

3:41 

5.8 

9:54 

10:11 

15  Mon. 

4:27 

7.3 

4:55 

6.0 

10:56 

11:11 

16Tue. 

5:35 

7.6 

6:00 

6.4 

11:57 

— 

17  Wed. 

6:33 

7.9 

6:58 

6.7 

12:10 

12:55 

18  Thu. 

7:27 

8.1 

7:53 

7.0 

1:08 

1:48 

19  Fri. 

8:16 

8.2 

8:42 

7.2 

2:02 

2:37 

20  Sat. 

9:02 

8.0 

9:27 

7.1 

2:53 

3:26 

21  Sun. 

9:48 

7.6 

10:18 

7.0 

3:42 

4:09 

22  Mon. 

10:34 

7.2 

11:04 

6.8 

4:29 

4:51 

23  Tue. 

11:17 

6.7 

11:53 

6.6 

5:16 

5:34 

24  Wed. 

11:58 

6.2 

— 

— 

6:01 

6:17 

25  Thu. 

12:38 

6.3 

12:44 

5.8 

6:53 

7:06 

26  Fri. 

1:27 

6.1 

1:31 

5.5 

7:46 

8:01 

27  Sat. 

2:18 

5.9 

2:23 

5.3 

8:45 

8:55 

28  Sun. 

3:15 

5.9 

3:20 

5.2 

9:41 

9:48 

29  Mon. 

4:17 

5.9 

4:18 

5.2 

10:36 

10:40 

30  Tue. 

5:12 

6.2 

5:19 

5.4 

11:25 

11:30 

31  Wed. 

6:03 

6.4 

6:07 

5:6 

— 

12:13 

Moon  Phases: 

New  Moon  4th,  1st  Q 

tr.  12th 

Full  Moon 

18th, 

Last  Qtr. 

26th 

High 

Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Thu. 

6:45 

6.7 

6:48 

5.9 

12:16 

12:59 

2  Fri. 

7:21 

6.9 

7:28 

6.2 

1:02 

1:40 

3  Sat. 

7:56 

7.0 

8:04 

6.5 

1:45 

2:21 

4  Sun. 

8:32 

7.1 

8:42 

6.7 

2:26 

2:58 

5  Mon. 

9:06 

7.0 

9:21 

6.9 

3:07 

3:34 

6  Tue. 

9:43 

6.9 

10:04 

7.1 

3:48 

4:12 

7  Wed. 

10:26 

6.7 

10:53 

7.1 

4:31 

4:55 

8  Thu. 

11:13 

6.4 

11:45 

7.0 

5:16 

5:40 

9  Fri. 

— 

— 

12:06 

6.1 

6:12 

6:35 

10  Sat. 

12:44 

6.9 

1:03 

5.8 

7:15 

7:38 

11  Sun. 

1:47 

6.8 

2:13 

5.6 

8:26 

8:48 

12  Mon. 

2:59 

6.8 

3:29 

5.6 

9:39 

9:55 

13  Tue. 

4:13 

6.9 

4:49 

5.9 

10:43 

10:59 

14  Wed. 

5:24 

7.2 

5:54 

6.4 

11:43 

1 1 :59 

15  Thu. 

6:24 

7.6 

6:51 

6.9 

— 

12:38 

16  Fri. 

7:13 

7.8 

7:40 

7.2 

12:54 

1:30 

17  Sat. 

8:00 

7.8 

8:25 

7.4 

1:45 

2:15 

18  Sun. 

8:41 

7.6 

9:07 

7.4 

2:34 

2:58 

19  Mon. 

9:21 

7.4 

9:48 

7.3 

3:21 

3:38 

20  Tue. 

10:02 

7.0 

10:28 

7.0 

4:03 

4:16 

21  Wed. 

10:38 

6.6 

11:07 

6.7 

4:44 

4:54 

22  Thu. 

11:16 

6.1 

11:49 

6.4 

5:26 

5:35 

23  Fri. 

11:58 

5.8 

— 

— 

6:11 

6:18 

24  Sat. 

12:35 

6.1 

12:43 

5.5 

7:02 

7:10 

25  Sun. 

1:26 

5.9 

1:34 

5.3 

7:59 

8:07 

26  Mon. 

2:20 

5.8 

2:31 

5.2 

9:00 

9:07 

27  Tue. 

3:23 

5.8 

3:34 

5.2 

9:57 

10:05 

28  Wed. 

4:29 

6.0 

4:37 

5.5 

10:50 

10:59 

Moon  Phases: 

New  Moon  3rd,  1st  Qtr.  10th,  Full  Moon  17th,  Last  Qtr.  25th 


MARCH,  1973 


APRIL,  1973 


High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Thu. 

5:24 

6.3 

5:33 

5.9 

11:39 

11:47 

2  Fri. 

6:10 

6.6 

6:20 

63 

— 

12:23 

3  Sat. 

6:49 

6.9 

7:01 

6.8 

12:33 

1:06 

4  Sun. 

7:30 

7,1 

7:40 

7.2 

1:21 

1:47 

5  Mon. 

8:06 

7  2 

8:21 

7.5 

2:05 

2:28 

6  Tue. 

8:42 

71 

9:01 

7.7 

2:46 

3:08 

7  Wed. 

9:22 

7  0 

9:46 

7.7 

3:29 

3:47 

8  Thu. 

10:09 

68 

10:35 

7.6 

4:15 

4:32 

9  Fri. 

10:56 

6.5 

11:30 

7.4 

5:04 

5:21 

10  Sat. 

11:52 

6.1 

— 

— 

5:59 

6:17 

11  Sun. 

12:27 

7.1 

12:57 

5.9 

7:02 

9:24 

12  Mon. 

1:35 

6.9 

2:08 

5.9 

8:14 

8:36 

13  Tue. 

2:48 

6.8 

3:27 

5  8 

9:26 

9:46 

14  Wed. 

4:01 

6.8 

4:42 

6  2 

10:29 

10:49 

15  Thu. 

5:12 

7.1 

5:47 

6.7 

11:25 

11:48 

16  Fri. 

6:07 

7  3 

6:35 

7.2 

— 

12:16 

17  Sat. 

6:55 

7  5 

7:24 

7  6 

12:39 

1:04 

18  Sun. 

7:37 

7  5 

8:01 

7.7 

1:29 

1:48 

19  Mon. 

8:14 

7.3 

8:40 

7.7 

2:14 

2:28 

20  Tue. 

8:52 

7.1 

9:15 

7.5 

2:57 

3:06 

21  Wed. 

9:26 

68 

9:51 

7.3 

3:37 

3:42 

22  Thu. 

10:01 

65 

10:28 

7  0 

4:15 

4:19 

23  Fri. 

10:38 

6.1 

11:07 

66 

4:54 

4:57 

24  Sat. 

11:17 

5.9 

11:48 

63 

5:36 

5:36 

25  Sun. 

— 

— 

12:06 

5.6 

6:21 

6:25 

26  Mon. 

12:38 

6  1 

12:53 

5.5 

7:17 

7.22 

27  Tue. 

1:31 

59 

1:50 

5  4 

8:16 

8:25 

28  Wed. 

2:32 

5  9 

2:54 

5.5 

9:16 

9:28 

29  Thu. 

3:35 

60 

3:55 

5.8 

10:11 

10:27 

30  Fri. 

4:36 

63 

4:53 

63 

10:58 

11:15 

31  Sat. 

5:27 

66 

5:47 

69 

11:46 

— 

Moon  Phases 

New  Moon  5th,  Is 

Qtr.  11th 

Full  Moon 

18th, 

Last  Qtr.  26th 

High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sun. 

6:15 

6.9 

6:31 

7.4 

12:04 

12:29 

2  Mon. 

6:56 

7.1 

7:14 

7.9 

12:52 

1:13 

3  Tue. 

7:39 

7.2 

7:57 

8.3 

1:40 

1:56 

4  Wed. 

8:20 

7.2 

8:42 

8.4 

2:26 

2:41 

5  Thu. 

9:04 

7.1 

9:27 

8.3 

3:15 

3:26 

6  Fri. 

9:53 

6.8 

10:20 

8.1 

4:02 

4:14 

7  Sat. 

10:48 

6.5 

11:16 

7.7 

4:54 

5:07 

8  Sun. 

11:49 

6.3 

— 

— 

5:49 

6:06 

9  Mon. 

12:19 

7.3 

12:56 

6.1 

6:53 

7:15 

10  Tue. 

1:25 

7.0 

2:07 

6.1 

8:02 

8:26 

1 1  Wed. 

2:35 

6.8 

3:22 

6.3 

9:08 

9:33 

12  Thu. 

3:46 

6.8 

4:30 

6.7 

10:07 

10:34 

13  Fri. 

4:49 

6.9 

5:27 

7.1 

11:02 

11:28 

14  Sat. 

5:44 

7.0 

6:16 

7.5 

11:49 

— 

15  Sun. 

6:32 

7.0 

6:59 

7.8 

12:19 

12:34 

16  Mon. 

7:11 

7.0 

7:36 

7.8 

1:06 

1:17 

17  Tue. 

7:46 

6.9 

8:13 

7.8 

1:49 

1:55 

18  Wed. 

8:21 

6.7 

8:45 

7.6 

2:32 

2:35 

19  Thu. 

8:55 

6.5 

9:20 

7.4 

3:11 

3:11 

20  Fri. 

9:28 

6.3 

9:54 

7.1 

3:50 

3:47 

21  Sat. 

10:03 

6.1 

10:31 

6.8 

4:25 

4:22 

22  Sun. 

10:46 

5.9 

11:14 

6.6 

5:08 

5:03 

23  Mon. 

11:29 

5.7 

— 

— 

5:51 

5:46 

24  Tue. 

12:01 

6.4 

12:21 

5.7 

6:40 

6:43 

25  Wed. 

12:50 

6.2 

1:16 

5.7 

7:35 

7:43 

26  Thu. 

1:44 

6  1 

2:15 

5.9 

8:31 

8:47 

27  Fri. 

2:43 

6.1 

3:14 

6.3 

9:26 

9:48 

28  Sat. 

3:42 

6.3 

4:14 

6.8 

10:16 

10:42 

29  Sun. 

4:43 

6.5 

5:09 

7.4 

11:05 

11:35 

30  Mon. 

5:36 

6  7 

6:00 

7.9 

11:51 

— 

Moon  Phases: 

New  Moon  3rd,  1st  Qtr.  10th,  Full  Moon  17th,  Last  Qtr.  25th 


MAY,  1973 

High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

6.9 

6:48 

8.4 

12:26 

12:39 

7.1 

7:36 

8.7 

1:17 

1:28 

7.1 

8:26 

8.7 

2:08 

2:17 

7.0 

9:15 

8.6 

2:59 

3:09 

6.9 

10:10 

8.3 

3:50 

4:01 

6.6 

10:07 

7.9 

4:44 

4:56 

6.5 

— 

— 

5:39 

5:55 

7.5 

12:51 

6.4 

6:40 

7:00 

7.1 

2:01 

6.5 

7:42 

8:09 

6.8 

3:04 

6.6 

8:43 

9:15 

6.6 

4:05 

6.9 

9:40 

10:14 

6.5 

5:04 

7.2 

10:29 

11:05 

6.5 

5:50 

7.5 

11:15 

11:54 

6.5 

6:33 

7.6 

— 

12:01 

6.5 

7:12 

7.7 

12:39 

12:45 

6.4 

7:45 

7.6 

1:23 

1:24 

6.3 

8:20 

7.5 

2.06 

2:04 

6.2 

8:52 

7.3 

2:45 

2:42 

6.1 

9:27 

7.1 

3:25 

3:19 

6.0 

10:02 

6.9 

4:03 

3:57 

5.9 

10:41 

6.7 

4:41 

4:36 

5.9 

11:26 

6.5 

5:22 

5:18 

5.9 

— 

— 

6:05 

6:08 

6.4 

12:45 

6.1 

6:53 

7:04 

6.3 

1:38 

6.3 

7:45 

8:07 

6.2 

2:34 

6.7 

8:41 

9:11 

6.2 

3:33 

7.1 

9:34 

10:08 

6.3 

4:34 

7.6 

10:20 

11:06 

6.5 

5:31 

8.1 

11:17 

— 

6.7 

6:29 

8.5 

12:01 

12:10 

6.9 

7:18 

8.7 

12:56 

1:04 

Day  A.M. 

1  Tue.  6:25 

2  Wed.  7:13 
3Thu.  8:02 

4  Fri.  8:49 

5  Sat.  9:42 

6  Sun.  10:41 
7Mon.  11:45 

8  Tue.  12:10 

9  Wed.  1:13 

10  Thu.  2:16 

11  Fri.  3:19 

12  Sat.  4:19 

13  Sun.  5:12 
14Mon.  5:57 

15  Tue.  6:42 

16  Wed.  7:19 
17Thu.  7:52 

18  Fri.  8:26 

19  Sat.  9:01 

20  Sun.  9:37 

21  Mon.  10:18 

22  Tue.  11:03 

23  Wed.  11:52 
24Thu.  12:14 

25  Fri.  1:03 

26  Sat.  1:56 

27  Sun.  2:55 

28  Mon.  3:56 

29  Tue.  4:59 

30  Wed.  5:57 

31  Thu.  6:52 
Moon  Phases: 

New  Moon  2nd,  1st  Qtr.  9th,  Full  Moon  17th,  Last  Qtr.  25th 


JUNE,  1973 

High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Fri. 

7:45 

7.0 

8:11 

8.8 

1:50 

2:00 

2  Sat. 

8:39 

70 

9:04 

8.6 

2:45 

2:54 

3  Sun. 

9:34 

6.9 

9:59 

8.3 

3:38 

3:49 

4  Mon. 

10:35 

6  8 

10:54 

7.9 

4:31 

4:44 

5  Tue. 

11:36 

6.8 

11:52 

7.5 

5:23 

5:40 

6  Wed. 

12:37 

67 

— 

— 

6:17 

6:43 

7  Thu. 

12:50 

7.1 

1:36 

6.7 

7:15 

7:45 

8  Fri. 

1:45 

6.7 

2:35 

6.8 

8:10 

8:46 

9  Sat. 

2:41 

63 

3:35 

6.9 

9:04 

9:45 

10  Sun. 

3:36 

6.1 

4:30 

7.0 

9:55 

10:39 

1 1  Mon. 

4:37 

6.0 

5:19 

7.1 

10:42 

11:24 

12  Tue. 

5:24 

5.9 

6:04 

7.3 

11:27 

— 

13  Wed. 

6:10 

6.0 

6:45 

7.3 

12:13 

12:12 

14  Thu. 

6:51 

6.0 

7:22 

7.4 

12:56 

12:55 

15  Fri. 

7:26 

6.0 

7:57 

7.3 

1:41 

1:36 

16  Sat. 

8:03 

6.0 

8:29 

7  3 

2:22 

2:16 

17  Sun. 

8:39 

6.0 

9:04 

7.1 

3:01 

2:56 

18  Mon. 

9:14 

6.0 

9:38 

7.0 

3:40 

3:35 

19  Tue. 

9:53 

6.0 

10:15 

6.8 

4:17 

4:12 

20  Wed. 

10:38 

6.1 

10:54 

6.7 

4:54 

4:53 

21  Thu. 

11:23 

63 

11:39 

6.5 

5:33 

5:36 

22  Fri. 

— 

— 

12:11 

6.5 

6:17 

6:33 

23  Sat. 

12:26 

64 

1:06 

6.7 

7:03 

7:31 

24  Sun. 

1:19 

63 

2:01 

7.0 

8:00 

8:38 

25  Mon. 

2:17 

6.1 

3:02 

7.3 

8:58 

9:39 

26  Tue. 

3:20 

6.1 

4:06 

7.6 

9:55 

10:40 

27  Wed. 

4:27 

6.2 

5:09 

8.0 

10:53 

11:41 

28  Thu. 

5:35 

6.4 

6:10 

8.4 

11:49 

— 

29  Fri. 

6:36 

6.7 

7:07 

8.6 

12:39 

12:49 

30  Sat. 

7:41 

70 

7:59 

8.7 

1:37 

1:46 

Moon  Phases: 

New  Moon  1st  and  30th,  1st  Qtr.  7th,  Full  Moon  15th, 
Last  Qtr.  23rd 


JULY,  1973 

High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sun. 

8:27 

7.1 

8:53 

8.6 

2:31 

2:41 

2  Mon. 

9:24 

7.2 

9:44 

8.3 

3:22 

3:35 

3  Tue. 

10:19 

7.2 

10:36 

7.9 

4:11 

4:28 

4  Wed. 

11:16 

7.1 

11:28 

7.4 

5:00 

5:22 

5  Thu. 

12:11 

7.0 

— 

— 

5:49 

6:15 

6  Fri. 

12:17 

6.9 

1:05 

6.9 

6:40 

7:14 

7  Sat. 

1:09 

6.5 

1:59 

6.8 

7:32 

8:13 

8  Sun. 

2:01 

6.1 

2:52 

6.7 

8:25 

9:09 

9  Mon. 

2:55 

5.8 

3:51 

6.7 

9:16 

10:04 

10  Tue. 

3:48 

5.6 

4:44 

6.8 

10:07 

10:53 

1 1  Wed. 

4:44 

5.6 

5:35 

6.9 

10:56 

11:44 

12  Thu. 

5:35 

5.7 

6:19 

7.1 

11:41 

— 

13  Fri. 

6:22 

5.8 

6:58 

7.2 

12:29 

12:26 

14  Sat. 

7:03 

6.0 

7:34 

7.3 

1:13 

1:10 

15  Sun. 

7:40 

6.1 

8:08 

7.3 

1:56 

1:53 

16  Mon. 

8:18 

6.3 

8:41 

7.3 

2:37 

2:34 

17  Tue. 

8:51 

6.4 

9:13 

72 

3:13 

3:12 

18  Wed. 

9:31 

6.5 

9:50 

7.0 

3:49 

3:51 

19  Thu. 

10:10 

6.7 

10:25 

6.9 

4:25 

4:28 

20  Fri. 

10:54 

6.8 

11:08 

6.7 

5:00 

5:14 

21  Sat. 

11:42 

7.0 

11:55 

6.5 

5:43 

6:03 

22  Sun. 

— 

— 

12:37 

7.1 

6:30 

7:02 

23  Mon. 

12:49 

6.3 

1:34 

7.2 

7:26 

8:09 

24  Tue. 

1:48 

6.1 

2:36 

7  4 

8:29 

9:18 

25  Wed. 

2:55 

6.0 

3:45 

7.6 

9:32 

10:23 

26  Thu. 

4:11 

6.1 

4:56 

7.9 

10:34 

11:25 

27  Fri. 

5:22 

6.4 

5:59 

8.2 

11:35 

— 

28  Sat. 

6:26 

6.9 

6:56 

8.5 

12:23 

12:35 

29  Sun. 

7:24 

7.3 

7:47 

8.7 

1:19 

1:32 

30  Mon. 

8:17 

7.5 

8:36 

8.6 

2:12 

2:26 

31  Tue. 

9:08 

7.7 

9:22 

8.3 

3:01 

3:17 

Moon  Phases: 

1st  Qtr 

7th,  Full  Moo 

n  15th, 

Last  Qtr.  23rd,  Ne\ 

v  Moon 

29th 

AUGUST,  1973 


High 

Water 

Low 

Water 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

7.7 

10:11 

7.9 

3:46 

4:09 

7.5 

10:54 

7.4 

4:32 

4:55 

7.3 

11:43 

6.9 

5:16 

5:44 

— 

12:25 

7.1 

6:02 

6:37 

6.4 

1:15 

6.8 

6:50 

7:31 

6.0 

2:09 

6.6 

7:41 

8:30 

5.7 

3:04 

6.5 

8:35 

9:27 

5.6 

4:04 

6.6 

9:31 

10:20 

5.6 

4:59 

67 

10:24 

11:12 

5.8 

5:48 

7.0 

11:14 

11:59 

6.0 

6:29 

7.2 

— 

12:01 

6.3 

7:08 

7  4 

12:42 

12:45 

66 

7:41 

7.5 

1:27 

1:27 

6.9 

8:15 

7.5 

2:06 

2:09 

7  1 

8:48 

7.5 

2:41 

2:48 

7.3 

9:22 

7,3 

3:17 

3:27 

7.5 

9:59 

7.1 

3:54 

4:08 

7.5 

10:42 

6  9 

4:32 

4:51 

7.5 

11:31 

6.7 

5:13 

5:42 

— 

12:11 

75 

6:02 

6:40 

64 

1:12 

7.5 

6:59 

7:49 

6.2 

2:19 

7  5 

8:08 

9:02 

6   1 

3:33 

7.6 

9:18 

10:11 

63 

4:43 

7  8 

10:24 

11:12 

6.8 

5:48 

8.2 

11:25 

— 

7  3 

6:43 

8.5 

12:07 

12:23 

7  8 

7:33 

8  6 

1:00 

1:18 

8  1 

8:16 

8  5 

1:49 

2:09 

8  2 

8:57 

8  ? 

2:35 

2:58 

8  1 

9:40 

7.8 

3:18 

3:43 

7  V 

10:20 

7  4 

3:59 

4:27 

Day  A.M. 

1  Wed.  9:56 

2  Thu.  10:46 

3  Fri.  11:37 

4  Sat. 

5  Sun.  12:29 
6Mon.  1:15 

7  Tue.  2:08 

8  Wed.  3:04 

9  Thu.  4:05 

10  Fri.  5:02 

11  Sat.  5:53 

12  Sun.  6:37 

13  Mon.  7:16 

14  Tue.  7:52 

15  Wed.  8:27 

16  Thu.  9:06 

17  Fri.  9:43 

18  Sat.  10:28 
19Sun.  11:17 

20  Mon.  — 

21  Tue.  12:28 

22  Wed.  1:31 

23  Thu.  2:45 

24  Fri.  4:04 

25  Sat.  5:15 

26  Sun.  6:18 

27  Mon.  7:11 

28  Tue.  8:00 

29  Wed.  8:45 

30  Thu.  9:29 

31  Fri.  10:15 

Moon  Phases: 

1st  Qtr.  5th,  Full  Moon  14th,  Last  Qtr.  21st,  New  Moon  28th 
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SEPTEMBER,  1973 


OCTOBER,  1973 


High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sat. 

10:57 

7.6 

11:01 

6.9 

4:39 

5:13 

2  Sun. 

11:42 

7.2 

11:45 

6.5 

5:20 

5:58 

3  Mon. 

— 

— 

12:30 

6.9 

6:06 

6:50 

4  Tue. 

12:30 

6.1 

1:21 

6.7 

6.56 

7:47 

5  Wed. 

1:25 

5.9 

2:16 

6.5 

7:53 

8:49 

6Thu. 

2:20 

5.8 

3:16 

6.6 

8:53 

9:48 

7Fri. 

3:23 

5.8 

4:18 

6.7 

9:49 

10:37 

8  Sat. 

4:24 

6.0 

5:09 

7.0 

10:42 

11:24 

9  Sun. 

5:19 

6.4 

5:57 

7.3 

11:31 

— 

10  Mon. 

6:04 

6.8 

6:36 

7.5 

12:07 

12:16 

1 1  Tue, 

6:45 

7.3 

7:13 

7.7 

12:48 

1:01 

12  Wed. 

7:23 

7.7 

7:45 

7.7 

1:27 

1:42 

13Thu. 

7:59 

8.0 

8:19 

7.7 

2:07 

2:25 

14Fri. 

8:39 

8.2 

8:57 

7.6 

2:45 

3:06 

15  Sat. 

9:21 

8.2 

9:36 

7.4 

3:24 

3:49 

16  Sun. 

10:04 

8.2 

10:23 

7.1 

4:07 

4:35 

17  Mon. 

10:57 

8.0 

11:14 

6.8 

4:51 

5:26 

18  Tue. 

11:56 

7.8 

— 

— 

5:45 

6:27 

19  Wed. 

12:18 

6.5 

12:59 

7.6 

6:47 

7:38 

20Thu. 

1:25 

6.4 

2:09 

7.5 

7:58 

8:51 

21  Fri. 

2:44 

6.4 

3:23 

7.6 

9:10 

9:56 

22  Sat. 

4:01 

6.8 

4:34 

7.8 

10:16 

10:55 

23  Sun. 

5:10 

7.3 

5:34 

8.1 

11:15 

11:47 

24  Mon. 

6:07 

7.8 

6:25 

8.3 

— 

12:10 

25  Tue. 

6:55 

8.3 

7:11 

8.3 

12:36 

1:01 

26  Wed. 

7:40 

8.5 

7:51 

8.2 

1:23 

1:49 

27Thu. 

8:19 

8.5 

8:32 

8.0 

2:06 

2:36 

28  Fri. 

9:00 

8.4 

9:08 

7.6 

2:46 

3:19 

29  Sat. 

9:39 

8.1 

9:46 

7.2 

3:27 

4:00 

30  Sun. 

10:17 

7.7 

10:25 

6.8 

4:06 

4:41 

Moon  Phases: 

1st  Qtr.  4th,  Full  Moon  12th,  Last  Qtr.  19th,  New  Moon  26th 


High  Water 

Low 

Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Mon. 

11:00 

7.4 

11:04 

6.5 

4:44 

5:23 

2  Tue. 

11:45 

7.0 

11:53 

6.2 

5:27 

6:11 

3  Wed. 

— 

— 

12:35 

6.8 

6:14 

7:04 

4Thu. 

12:44 

6.0 

1:28 

6.6 

7:09 

8:05 

5  Fri. 

1:41 

6.0 

2:24 

6.6 

8:12 

9:05 

6  Sat. 

2:39 

6.1 

3:26 

6.7 

9:14 

9:56 

7  Sun. 

3:42 

6.3 

4:21 

6.9 

10:07 

10:43 

8  Mon. 

4:38 

6.8 

5:12 

7.2 

10:58 

11:28 

9  Tue. 

5:27 

7.3 

5:55 

7.4 

"I    1:48 

— 

10  Wed. 

6:13 

7.8 

6:36 

7.6 

12:10 

12:32 

11  Thu. 

6:55 

8.3 

7:16 

7.7 

12:52 

1:17 

12  Fri. 

7:34 

8.6 

7:53 

7.7 

1:34 

2:02 

13  Sat. 

8:17 

8.8 

8:34 

7.6 

2:17 

2:48 

14  Sun. 

9:02 

8.8 

9:20 

7.4 

3:01 

3:34 

15  Mon. 

9:51 

8.6 

10:11 

7.1 

3:46 

4:22 

16  Tue. 

10:44 

8.3 

11:08 

6.8 

4:36 

5:17 

17  Wed. 

11:45 

8.0 

— 

— 

5:33 

6:17 

18  Thu. 

12:15 

6.6 

12:51 

7.7 

6:36 

7:25 

19  Fri. 

1:25 

6.6 

2:01 

7.5 

7:47 

8:35 

20  Sat. 

2:39 

6.7 

3:07 

7.5 

9:00 

9:38 

21  Sun. 

3:52 

7.1 

4:16 

7.5 

10:03 

10:33 

22  Mon. 

4:56 

7.6 

5:15 

7.6 

10:58 

11:22 

23  Tue. 

5:51 

8.0 

6:04 

7.7 

11:52 

— 

24  Wed. 

6:36 

8.3 

6:48 

7.7 

12:10 

12:41 

25  Thu. 

7:17 

8.5 

7:29 

7.6 

12:54 

1:27 

26  Fri. 

7:56 

8.4 

8:03 

7.4 

1:37 

2:12 

27  Sat. 

8:32 

8.3 

8:39 

7.2 

2:18 

2:53 

28  Sun. 

9:10 

8.0 

9:15 

6.9 

2:56 

3:33 

29  Mon. 

9:43 

7.7 

9:52 

6.6 

3:34 

4:12 

30  Tue. 

10:22 

7.3 

10:31 

6.4 

4:13 

4:54 

31  Wed. 

11:05 

7.0 

11:16 

6.2 

4:54 

5:36 

Moon  Phases: 

1st  Qtr 

4th,  Full  M 

oon  12th, 

Last  Qtr 

18th,  Ne\ 

v  Moon 

26th 

NOVEMBER,  1973 


DECEMBER,  1973 


High 

Water 

Low  W 

ater 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Thu. 

11:52 

6.8 

— 

— 

5:37 

6:27 

2  Fri. 

12:05 

6.1 

12:43 

6.6 

6:30 

7:20 

3  Sat. 

12:59 

6.1 

1:34 

6.5 

7:28 

8:16 

4  Sun. 

2:00 

6.2 

2:30 

6.5 

8:29 

9:10 

5  Mon. 

2:55 

65 

3:27 

6.6 

9:28 

10:01 

6  Tue. 

3:52 

6.9 

4:20 

6.8 

10:21 

10:46 

7  Wed. 

4:48 

7.4 

5:13 

70 

11:12 

11:30 

8  Thu. 

5:37 

8.0 

6:02 

7.2 

— 

12:03 

9  Fri. 

6:25 

8  4 

6:46 

7.4 

12:16 

12:51 

10  Sat. 

7:11 

8.8 

7:33 

7  4 

1:04 

1:40 

11  Sun. 

8:00 

8.9 

8:20 

7  4 

1:52 

2:29 

12  Mon. 

8:48 

8.9 

9:09 

7.3 

2:41 

3:21 

13  Tue. 

9:39 

8  6 

10:04 

7.1 

3:32 

4:12 

14  Wed. 

10:36 

8.3 

11:04 

6.8 

4:25 

5:07 

15  Thu. 

11:33 

7.9 

— 

— 

5:23 

6:05 

16  Fri. 

12:11 

67 

12:37 

7  6 

6:24 

7:06 

17  Sat. 

1:19 

67 

1:41 

7  3 

7:34 

8:10 

18  Sun. 

2:27 

69 

2:46 

7  0 

8:41 

9:13 

19  Mon. 

3:36 

7.1 

3:49 

6.9 

9:45 

10:04 

20  Tue. 

4:33 

74 

4:45 

69 

10:40 

10:55 

21  Wed. 

5:28 

7  7 

5:38 

69 

11:31 

11:41 

22  Thu. 

6:14 

7  9 

6:23 

69 

— 

12:20 

23  Fri. 

6:57 

80 

7:02 

68 

12:26 

1:05 

24  Sat. 

7:34 

7  9 

7:40 

68 

1:09 

1:47 

25  Sun. 

8:10 

7  3 

8:14 

6.6 

1:50 

2:29 

26  Mon. 

8:44 

7  6 

8:50 

65 

2:30 

3:11 

27  Tue. 

9:18 

7  4 

9:25 

63 

3:09 

3:50 

28  Wed. 

9:53 

7.1 

10:03 

6  2 

3:46 

4:28 

29  Thu. 

10:32 

6.9 

10:48 

6  1 

4:25 

5:07 

30  Fri. 

11:13 

6  7 

11:33 

61 

5:07 

5:55 

Moon  Ph. 

1st  Qtr.  3rd,  Full  Moon  10th,  Last  Qtr.  17th,  New  Moon  24th 


High 

Water 

Low  Water 

Day 

A.M. 

Ht. 

P.M. 

Ht. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  Sat. 

11:58 

6.5 

— 

— 

5:50 

6:34 

2  Sun. 

12:22 

6.1 

12:48 

6.4 

6:43 

7:27 

3  Mon. 

1:15 

6.3 

1:39 

6.3 

7:43 

8:20 

4  Tue. 

2:12 

6.5 

2:32 

6.2 

8:45 

9:13 

5  Wed. 

3:06 

6.9 

3:31 

6.3 

9:45 

10:05 

6  Thu. 

4:07 

7.3 

4:30 

6.4 

10:40 

10:55 

7  Fri. 

5:08 

7.7 

5:28 

6.6 

11:35 

11:47 

8  Sat. 

6:03 

8.2 

6:23 

6.9 

— 

12:28 

9  Sun. 

6:55 

8.5 

7:16 

7.0 

12:39 

1:21 

10  Mon. 

7:46 

8.7 

8:07 

7.1 

1:33 

2:15 

11  Tue. 

8:37 

8.7 

9:01 

7.1 

2:26 

3:09 

12  Wed. 

9:30 

8.5 

9:57 

7.1 

3:21 

4:00 

13  Thu. 

10:25 

8.1 

10:57 

6.9 

4:15 

4:52 

14  Fri. 

11:20 

7.7 

11:58 

6.9 

5:10 

5:45 

15  Sat. 

— 

— 

12:17 

7.3 

6:09 

6:40 

16  Sun. 

12:59 

6.8 

1:16 

6.8 

7:12 

7:41 

17  Mon. 

2:02 

6.8 

2:15 

6.5 

8:17 

8:39 

18  Tue. 

3:03 

6.8 

3:11 

6.2 

9:18 

9:34 

19  Wed. 

4:05 

6.9 

4:12 

6.0 

10:13 

10:27 

20  Thu. 

5:02 

7.0 

5:09 

6.0 

11:05 

11:12 

21  Fri. 

5:51 

7.1 

5:54 

6.0 

11:54 

11:59 

22  Sat. 

6:36 

7.2 

6:38 

6.1 

— 

12:39 

23  Sun. 

7:13 

7.3 

7:17 

6.1 

12:44 

1:24 

24  Mon. 

7:50 

7.3 

7:54 

6.2 

1:27 

2:07 

25  Tue. 

8:25 

7.2 

8:29 

6.2 

2:08 

2:48 

26  Wed. 

8:57 

7.1 

9:01 

6.1 

2:45 

3:25 

27  Thu. 

9:30 

6.9 

9:38 

6.1 

3:24 

4:02 

28  Fri. 

10:04 

6.7 

10:19 

6.1 

3:59 

4:38 

29  Sat. 

10:39 

6.6 

11:00 

6.2 

4:38 

5:14 

30  Sun. 

11:20 

6.4 

11:45 

6.3 

5:19 

5:55 

31  Mon. 

— 

— 

12:03 

6.2 

6:06 

6:38 

Moon  Phases- 

1st  Qtr 

3rd,  Full  Moon  10th 

Last  Qtr 

16th,  Nes 

v  Moon 

24th 

DEER 


CONTEST 


By  Aaron  Pass 


Georgia  deer  hunters  who  hope  to  compete  in  the 
jpcoming  Big  Deer  Contest  for  deer  killed  in  the  1972- 
73  hunting  season  will  have  to  "Rack-up"  to  enter  their 
rophy.  Future  judging  of  all  entries  for  prizes  and 
iwards  will  be  done  on  the  basis  of  rack  size  only, 
ind  deer  weight  will  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  cate- 
;ory.  The  contest,  which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
jeorgia  Sportsman's  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia, the  magazine  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
:  ources,  has  become  an  annual  event.  It  has  formerly 
j  sted  categories  for  Typical  Rack,  Non-typical  Rack, 
:  nd  Weight.  The  elimination  of  the  weight  category  was 
(  ne  of  several  changes  made  in  this  year's  contest. 

Charles  Ingram,  President  of  the  Georgia  Sportsman's 
1  ederation,  and  Jack  Crockford,  Director  of  the  Game 
£  id  Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
s  >urces  met  this  past  summer  to  revise  the  contest  rules 
a  id  categories.  The  changes  made  are  intended  to  sim- 


plify the  judging  of  the  contest  and  reduce  the  chance  of 
"accidental  inequities."  According  to  Crockford,  "The 
restriction  of  the  judging  to  antler  size  only  more  realis- 
tically represents  the  ideal  of  the  'Trophy  Hunter.'  It 
also  provides  precise  measurements  taken  under  a 
proven  measuring  system  which  can  be  compared  again 
and  again,  if  necessary,  to  determine  the  winner." 

All  racks  will  be  measured  by  competent  wildlife 
biologists  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  using  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  of  measurement.  Any  hunter 
who  kills  a  buck  with  an  out-size  rack  should  take  it  to 
the  nearest  Game  Management  Regional  Field  Office  for 
measurement  after  the  antlers  have  air-dried  for  60  days. 
Typical  racks  scoring  more  than  150  points  under  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  of  measurement  or  non- 
typical  racks  scoring  1 75  or  more  points  are  eligible 
for  entry  in  the  contest.  Note  that  the  Boone  and  Crock- 
ett system  allows  for  the  measurement  of  all  dimensions 


of  the  rack  and  converts  these  dimensions  to  a  point 
scale.  It  Does  not  refer  to  the  number  of  antler  points  or 
projections  on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  be  hosted  by  the  Georgia 
Sportsman's  Federation  at  the  Federation's  annual  ban- 
quet where  they  will  be  awarded  prizes  as  part  of  the 
awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the  contest  will  receive 
from  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  a  Master 


Hunter  Certificate  noting  the  hunter's  name,  date  and 
place  of  kill  and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the  rules  for  the 
Big  Deer  Contest  which  apply  to  the  1972-73  contest 
Immediately  below  the  list  of  rules  is  listed  the  officia 
measuring  stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  al 
entrants  should  call  for  an  appointment  to  measure  theii 
trophies. 


1971    CONTEST  WINNERS 


STATE  RECORDS 


TYPICAL  RACK 

H.  D.  Cannon  of  Comer,  Ga.— 170  2/8  points. 
The  buck  was  killed  on  November  29,  1971,  in  Ogle- 
thorpe County. 

NONTYPICAL  RACK 

No  entries. 
*This  category  has  been  discontinued  from  the  contest. 

WEIGHT 

J.  W.  Plemmons  of  Griffin,  Ga.-304  lb.  7  oz. 

This  buck  was  killed  November  27,  1971,  in  Spalding 

County. 


Typical  Rack:  184  pts.,  Gene  Almand,  Riverdale, 
Newton  County,  November  16/1966. 


Nontypical  Rack:  197  3/8  pts.,  R.  H.  Bumbalough, 
Stone  Mountain,  Newton  County,  November  1, 
1969. 


Weight:  320  lbs.,  Barry  Hancock,  Thomaston,  Upson 
County,  November  4,  1967. 


RULES: 

Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  o  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  Magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in  con- 
formity with  all  state  and  federal  game  laws  and  regulations  may  be  entered. 


Only  deer   killed  during   the  current   season   wil 
prizes. 


be  considered  for  the  contest 


3.  Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  minimum 
requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun. 

4.  PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  Magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you  want 
returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  Magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  submitted  with  your  name  written 
on  the  back. 

5.  The  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  Magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date  and  to  refuse  any  questionable  application. 

6.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  attested 
before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  member  of  a  state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
wildlife  ranger,  etc. 

7.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

8.  Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  accepted. 

ers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points.  Bucks  entered  as  trophy  racks 
need  not  be  weighed. 

3  must  air  dry  for  60  days  before  measurements  can   be  taken.   Each 
st  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

spondence   regarding   these  awards  to:   Big   Deer  Contest,  Out- 
agazine,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1,  1973. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C.Collins 

Game  Mgt.  Reg.  Headquarters 

Rt.  1 

Armuchee,  Ga. 

404/232-9711  or  232-9712 

NORTHEAST 

James  Scharnagel 

Rt.  2 

Gainesville,  Ga.  30501 

404/536-9936 

CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Rt.  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Ga.  31030 

912/825-8248 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Rt.  1 

Fitzgerald,  Ga.  31750 

912/423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 

Oscar  Dewberry 
P.O.  Box  911 
Bainbridge,  Ga.  31717 
912/246-8610 

COASTAL 

C.  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Ga.  31327 

91 2 ''485-248 1 
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Georgiology 


By  Allen  R.  Coggins 


Panola  Mountain 


Millions  of  years  ago  great  move- 
nents  within  the  earth  pushed  up  the 
•resent  Appalachian  Mountains.  This 
•rocess  did  not  happen  in  a  single 
;  ear  or  even  in  a  thousand  years,  but 
<  ver  so  slowly  as  illustrated  above  in 
'  le  writing  of  WyckofT.  As  the  moun- 


tains were  born,  the  elements  of  wind 
and  water,  ice  and  gravity  slowly  be- 
gan to  wear  them  down  by  erosion. 

Some  sections  of  the  Appalachians 
have  eroded  more  rapidly  than  others. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  chain  re- 
sistant  granite    rock   exposiers   have 
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persisted  as  remnants  of  once  greater 
mountains.  These  are  now  lost  to  the 
great  destroyer,  time.  Several  of  these 
rock  exposiers  (or  outcrops)  are  pres- 
ent today  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta. 
Being  prominent  features  of  the  land- 
scape,  their   names    are   familiar   to 
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many  Georgians:  Stone  Mountain, 
Mount  Arabia,  Rock  Chapel  Moun- 
tain, Mount  Rollaway,  and  Panola 
Mountain. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  granite  mountains 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  unspoiled 
nature.  Panola  Mountain  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  Georgia  State  Parks 
System.  It  has  not  been  subjected  to 
grazing,  quarrying,  garbage  dumping, 
recreational  usage  or  any  of  the  other 
adverse  activities  which  have  all  but 
destroyed  the  primitive  nature  of  other 
such  areas. 

This  mountain  is  located  about 
eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta  on 
the  southwest  end  of  Rockdale  County 

i  adjacent  to  Henry  and  DeKalb 
es.  The  Atlanta  skyline  is  visi- 
on clear  days  toward  the  north- 


west, although  as  of  late,  clear  days 
are  few  and  far  between. 

This  park,  is  expected  to  be  open  to 
the  public  by  the  summer  of  1973.  At 
this  time  the  area  is  restricted  and 
patrolled  by  a  security  officer.  Because 
of  its  delicate  nature,  Panola  moun- 
tain cannot  withstand  the  pressure  of 
public  visitation  until  some  protective 
measures  are  completed.  These  will  in- 
clude trails  and  raised  walkways. 

For  thirty  years,  Panola  Mountain 
was  under  the  ownership  of  a  reclusive 
family  known  as  the  Yarboroughs. 
They  used  the  mountain  and  its  sur- 
rounding fields  and  forests  as  a  private 
retreat.  Their  land  was  posted  and  no 
one  except  close  friends  were  allowed 
on  the  property.  In  mid- 1968,  the 
property  was  put  up  for  sale.  Realizing 
its   value   as  the   last  remaining  un- 


spoiled area  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  th 
Nature  Conservancy  acquired  it.  Ii 
July  of  1970  the  Georgia  Conservanc 
took  over  ownership  and  shortly  there 
after  deeded  it  to  the  state.  On  Ma 
10,  1971  Panola  became  a  state  park 
The  funds  necessary  for  the  pur 
chase  of  Panola  were  obtained  on 
matching  basis  by  the  State  of  Georgi 
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and  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. 

The  unique  quality  of  Panola 
Mountain  was  realized  long  before  the 
state  acquired  it.  It  is  the  only  large, 
elevated  outcropping  of  granite  in  the 
state  which  remains  unspoiled  by  man. 
Furthermore,  it  is  also  the  abode  of 
several  rare  plants  and  animals.  Some 
species  found  there  are  present  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  save  a  few 
other  nearby  granite  outcrops.  Al- 
though these  other  outcrops  are  now 
threatened  by  encroaching  civilization, 
Panola  will  be  protected  in  its  natural 
state  for  all  times. 

The  endemic  species  at  Panola  are 
specially  adapted  for  living  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  Such  conditions  in- 
clude heavy  wind,  pounding  rain,  and 
ice  as  well  as  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  only  protection  the  plants 
have  is  their  ability  to  thrive  and  re- 
produce when  conditions  are  good  and 
lie  dormant  when  conditions  are  not 
good.  Many  complete  their  life  cycles 
in  the  early  and  mid-spring  when 
moisture  is  abundant.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  all  the  plants  and  animals  on 
Panola  is  dependent  upon  how  well 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Division 
maintains  the  natural  state  of  the  area. 
The  state  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
keeping  it  natural  while  still  allowing 
public  access. 

The  hundred-acre  lichen  and  moss- 
covered  mountain,  for  which  the  park 
was  named,  contains  many  saucer  or 
bowl-shaped  depressions  called  "solu- 
tion pits."  These  harbor  a  very  thin 
layer  of  mineral  soil  and  varying  com- 
plexities of  vegetation.  Some  are  small 
and  contain  a  single  plant  species 
called  Diamorpha.  Other  larger  de- 
pressions contain  mosses,  lichens  and 
flowering  plants  as  well  as  deeper  soil. 
These  depressions,  being  older,  have 
had  time  to  collect  greater  amounts  of 
decaying  organic  matter.  Still  other 
solution  pits  have  shrubs  and  trees  in 
addition  to  the  lower  plants.  Trees 
have  been  able  to  survive  due  to  great- 
er soil  buildup  in  the  larger  depres- 
sions. When  walking  from  the  summit 
to  the  base  of  Panola  Mountain,  one 
can  actually  see  in  this  small  area  a 
recording  of  the  process  of  evolution 
from  a  billion  years  ago  to  the  present. 
This  makes  the  mountain  an  excellent 
place  in  which  to  study  the  dynamics 
and  balances  of  the  natural  world.  The 
original  dry  land  surface  of  primitive 


earth  was  probably  much  like  Panola's 
seemingly  barren  face  is  today.  Mov- 
ing from  lichen  and  moss-covered 
granite  into  one  of  the  depressions, 
soil  becomes  deeper,  and  moisture 
conditions  became  more  favorable. 
The  result  is  a  concurrent  increasing 
complexity  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
This  same  process  has  occurred  over 
a  period  of  millions  of  years  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  It  is  therefore  possi- 
ble, to  a  degree,  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  the 
more  complex  forms  of  life  on  earth 
through  a  study  of  the  mountain. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Panola, 
one  can  find  old  farm  fields  in  various 
stages    of    abandonment    and    young 
maturing  hardwood  and  pine  forests. 
Add  to  this  a  two  acre  lake,  several 
streams  and  a  few  additional  minor 
granite  outcrops,  and  you  have  a  very 
diverse,  rich  and  beautiful  area  for 
research,   nature   study,   sight   seeing 
and  other  activities  of  a  passive  type. 
The  Park  Service  statement  of  pur- 
pose for  Panola  Mountain  reads: 
Panola   Mountain   State  Park   has 
been  created  by  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment  of   Natural    Resources,    Parks 
and  Recreation  Division  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  for  all  times  the 
area's   unique    features;   for   the   in- 
terpretation   of    its    significance    in 
terms  of  natural  history  and  ecology; 
for    its    utilization    in    research    and 
public  environmental  education  and 
for  public  recreation,  oriented  toward 
a  better  understanding,  appreciation 
and   enjoyment   of   the    natural    en- 
vironment. 

This  statement  was  drafted  jointly 
by  a  special  Panola  Mountain  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  January  of  1972. 
This  group  was  made  up  of  scientists, 
educational  consultants,  representa- 
tives of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  a  planning 
firm  (Environmental  Planning  and  En- 
gineering of  Atlanta).  The  advisory 
committee  was  set  up  to  determine 
how  best  to  develop  this  unique  park 
while  least  affecting  its  natural  char- 
acteristics. This  was  done  during  the 
development  of  the  master  plan  so 
that  certain  deterrents  to  over-use  and 
abuse  might  be  built  into  the  plan. 

It  was  determined  that  if  the  deli- 
cate ecological  balance  at  Panola  was 
to  be  maintained,  only  minimal  de- 
velopment could  be  permitted  in  and 
around  the  mountain.  Hard-surface 
access  trails,  overlooks,  and  other 
public  safety  features  are  all  that  will 
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be  developed  throughout  most  of  the 
park. 

Picnic  tables,  parking,  maintenance 
area,  personnel  residences,  visitor  in- 
formation center  and  rest  room  facili- 
ties will  be  developed  in  a  fifty  acre 
area  on  the  south  end  of  the  park  ad- 
jacent to  State  Highway  155.  The  re- 
maining 421  acres,  the  natural  area, 
will  be  entirely  fenced. 

Georgia  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
an  area  like  Panola  only  20  minutes 
away  from  its  capitol  city.  This  park 
will  preserve  the  untold  generations 
of  wild  things  that  will  be  born  and  die 
there  from  this  time  forward.  Man  will 
remain  but  a  visitor  to  the  area,  and  a 
welcomed  guest  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  respect  the  ways  of  the  wild 
and  does  not  interfere.  Man  has  con- 
quered most  of  the  earth's  surface,  so 
let  him  dwell  in  his  places,  improve 
upon  them,  change  them  to  fit  his 
moods.  But  let  him  not  decide  the 
destiny  of  even  the  least  creature  with- 
in the  few  natural  preserves  which  we 
have  left.  We  hope  that  the  natural 
things  within  areas  like  Panola  will  be 
given  the  inalienable  rights  to  which 
man  himself  aspires,  to  be  born,  to 
live  free  and  to  die  a  noble  death  in 
the  way  that  nature  sees  fit. 
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Quail 

Habits  & 
Habitats 


By  Aaron  Pass 
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hcncver  and  wherever  quail  hunt- 
ers gather  to  swap  guns,  dogs  and  lies, 
the  continuing  decline  in  the  quality 
of  quail  hunting  is  a  much  discussed 
topic.  Amid  the  pleasantries  of  evalu- 
ating the  merits  of  "best-grade"  Park- 
ers as  opposed  to  English  guns  or 
speculation  on  the  retrieving  pro- 
ficiency of  pointers  vs.  setters,  there 
comes  the  inevitable  lament  that, 
"Quail  hunting  isn't  what  it  used  to 
be."  This  sad  song  is  most  often  sung 
by  hunters  on  the  wrong  side  of  mid- 
dle age,  who  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
member the  good  old  days  with  more 
nostalgia  than  accuracy. 

There  are  a  number  of  verses  to 
this  mournful  dirge  all  of  which  pain- 
fully recount  how  quail  and  quail 
hunting  has  changed  for  the  worse. 
Instead  of  holding  patiently  for  a 
pointing  dog,  the  birds  now  run  like 
thieves  or  flush  wild,  long  before  man 
or  dog  get  anywhere  near.  When  a 
covey  is  found  it  will  almost  always  be 
in  or  near  the  most  inaccessible  tangle 
of  briar,  honeysuckle,  and  muscadine 
vines  anywhere  in  sight.  On  the  flush, 
the  birds  can  be  counted  on  to  roar 
into  the  nearest  pine  thicket.  Instead 
of  the  leisurely  doubles  one  used  to 
make  in  open  fallow  fields,  the  hunter 
must  now  settle  for  a  rushed  snap- 
shot at  his  target  before  it  is  enveloped 
in  the  greenery.  Once  in  the  thicket, 
the  birds  may  perch  in  the  trees  or 
land  running  on  the  ground.  If  the 
hunter  follows  them  into  the  jungle, 
he  will  be  mainly  rewarded  by  the 
sound  of  the  single  flushing  beyond  the 
intervening  pines. 

Those  birds  which  are  brought  to 
bag  seem  smaller  and  lighter  in  color 
than  the  quail  our  hunter  remembers 
from  the  "good  old  days."  Finally,  and 
most  horrible  of  all,  quail  seem  to  be 
getting  scarce.  A  day's  hunt  that  used 
to  produce  5  or  6  flushes  is  now  very 
good  if  4  coveys  are  seen.  To  the  dedi- 
cated quail  hunter  such  a  situation 
borders  on  the  intolerable. 

"Dedicated"  is  what  the  southern 
quail  hunter  is  all  about.  The  natural 
range  of  the  bobwhite  quail  may  go 
as  far  north  as  Wisconsin  and  west  to 
eastern  Colorado,  but  only  in  the 
southeast  does  this  small  brown  bird 
command  such  a  zealous  following  of 
hunters.  This  situation  partially  exists 
because  the  bobwhite  quail  is  the  only 
resident  game  bird  which  is  present  in 


any  significant  number  in  this  region. 
Quail  are  so  dominant  as  a  game  spe- 
cies that  to  go  bird  hunting  in  the 
south  is  to  go  quail  hunting. 

Another  factor  has  to  do  with  the 
history  and  traditions  that  surround 
quail  hunting.  In  the  heyday  of  south- 
ern "bird  shooting,"  the  aristocracy 
hunted  quail  from  specially  con- 
structed shooting  carts  drawn  by  a 
team  of  matched  mules,  and  behind 
braces  of  the  finest  bird  dogs  their 
money  could  buy.  The  less  affluent 
hunted  on  foot  but  with  no  less  en- 
thusiasm and  likewise  had  the  best 
dogs  their  money  could  buy.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  agrarian  South; 
cotton  was  king  and  was  grown  on  the 
large  plantations  as  well  as  the  small 
farms.  Farming  was  the  mainstay  of 
the  economy  and  most  men,  rich  and 
poor,  were  farmers.  Quail  were  plenti- 
ful and  most  hunters  were  "bird  hunt- 
ers." Matters  of  great  importance  were 
discussed  on  many  of  these  hunts. 
Stock  and  land  was  traded,  marriages 
were  arranged,  and  many  a  politician 
was  made  just  south  of  the  mules 
which  pulled  the  "quail  wagon."  Con- 
sequently, the  bobwhite  quail  is  not 
only  a  great  little  game  bird  of  sterling 
sporting  quality,  but  is  also  a  tangible 
link  with  some  of  the  most  hallowed 
and  romantic  aspects  of  southern 
heritage  and  culture. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  all  too 
noticeable  decline  in  the  quality  of 
quail  hunting  is  of  serious  concern  to 
a  large  number  of  southern  hunters. 
Neither  is  it  surprising  that  this  pro- 
blem became  one  of  paramount  inter- 
est to  the  game  departments  in  the 
southern  states.  For  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  a  great  deal  of  intensive 
research  has  been  directed  toward 
finding  the  reasons  for  and  hopefully 
stopping  the  quail  decline.  The  rea- 
sons were  not  very  difficult  to  isolate; 
the  replacement  of  a  small  farm  econ- 
omy with  the  agri-business  complex,  a 
rural  to  urban  population  shift,  and 
the  subsequent  changes  in  land-use 
have  been  detrimental  to  quail.  The 
prognosis  is  not  very  cheerful.  The 
decline  may  be  slowed  or  in  some 
instances  even  stopped  by  specific  and 
intensive  quail  management,  but  quail 
hunting  as  it  used  to  exist  in  the  south 
is  gone  with  the  wind  of  change. 

Before  we  go  any  further  with  the 
current  difficulties  of  the  quail  popula- 
tion, let  us  discuss  the  history  and  ori- 
gins of  our  main  character,  the  bob- 


white  quail  (Colinus  virgianus).  This 
sturdy  little  gentleman,  named  for  his 
cheery,  two-note  whistle,  has  been 
around  in  basic  form  for  about  1 ,000,- 
000  years.  The  early  southern  Indians 
certainly  utilized  the  quail  for  food  but 
did  not  consider  it  a  staple.  They  pre- 
ferred the  more  filling  turkey  and  deer 
which  were  numerous  in  the  vast 
forest  which  covered  eastern  America. 
From  all  reports  of  the  earliest  travel- 
ers, these  original  quail  populations 
were  scattered  and  spotty,  existing 
mostly  near  the  small  fields  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  or  large  natural  open- 
ings. These  same  habitat  requirements 
have  now,  in  modern  times,  once  again 
become  a  significant  limiting  factor  on 
quail  populations. 

The  quail  family  is  a  member  of  the 
Gallinaceous  order  of  birds,  an  order 
which  includes  grouse,  pheasant  and 
partridge.  Quail,  like  all  galliformes, 
spend  most  of  their  time  on  the 
ground  and  feed  mostly  on  small  plant 
seeds,  vegetable  matter  and  insects. 
Insects  are  particularly  needed  by  the 
young  birds  for  protein  during  the 
chicks'  growth  months  of  spring  and 
summer.  Quail  favor  habitat  that  is 
open  or  only  slightly  brushy  where 
weed  or  grain  seeds  are  abundant  and 
there  is  nearby  brush  for  nesting  and 
protection  from  predators.  Quail  will 
scratch  for  food  but  are  not  powerful, 
and  ground  litter,  if  present  at  all, 
must  be  light.  With  these  requirements 
it  is  understandable  that  quail  were 
originally  limited  to  scattered  forest 
openings  where  grass  seeds  and  insects 
were  available. 

There  are  three  unyielding  require- 
ments for  quail  habitats:  food,  water 
and  cover.  Water  supply  in  the  south- 
east is  adequate  in  most  instances  and 
has  changed  little  over  the  years.  The 
quail  food  and  cover  supply  has  been 
more  variable  and  these  have  histori- 
cally been  the  major  limiting  factors. 
Both  factors  are  the  results  of  "dis- 
ruptive ecology"  which  breaks  up  the 
canopy  of  a  maturing  forest  and  al- 
lows sunlight  to  reach  the  forest  floor. 
This  encourages  the  growth  of  seed- 
bearing  weeds  and  grasses  which  fur- 
nish quail  abundant  food  and  cover. 
The  first  major  contribution  to  the 
bobwhite  quail  was  made  by  the  first 
European  settlers  to  the  new  world. 

With  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
the  whole  eastern  landscape  began  to 
change  and  so  too  did  the  habitat  of 
the  quail.  The  first  settlers  were  hard 
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pressed  to  hack  tiny  clearings  in  the 
forest  and  to  plant  their  sustenance 
crops.  They  managed,  however,  and 
were  followed  by  more  settlers  who 
made  similar  clearings.  With  each 
clearing  in  the  forest,  quail  habitat 
increased. 

This  trend  continued  into  the  early 
1 900's  when  the  formerly  vast  eastern 
hardwood  forest  was  almost  complete- 
ly replaced  by  farmland.  The  wild  tur- 
key and  other  forest  game  had  dwin- 
dled, but  the  quail  populations  were 
blossoming.  In  the  south,  King  Cotton 
reigned  and  while  cotton  contributed 
little  directly  to  the  quail,  the  brushy 
field  borders  and  creek  bottoms  were 
good  habitat.  The  small  farmer  also 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  his  own 
garden  and  grain  for  his  stock  and 
the  waste  from  these  crops  was  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  quail.  All  cultiva- 
tion Was  accomplished  by  man  and 
mule-power  and  as  a  consequence 
there  were  usually  a  good  number  of 
spots  that  were  infeasible  to  tend. 
These  brushy  ravines,  fence  corners, 
and  spring  heads  made  ideal  escape 
and  nesting  cover  for  the  birds. 

The  Civil  War  broke  up  the  old 
plantation  system  and  brought  "small 
farm  agriculture"  to  its  peak  for  the 
next  60  years.  The  landscape  resem- 
bled a  patch-work  quilt  of  cotton 
and  grain  fields  separated  by  .creeks, 
brushy  fallow  fields,  and  woodlots. 
The  diversity  of  crops  grown  and  the 
interspersion  of  escape  cover  created 
a  quail  paradise  and  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  quail  populations 
during  this  period. 

This  quail  population  explosion 
lasted  until  the  1940's  over  most  of 
the  south.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  Georgia  boasted  itself  as  the  quail 
capitol  of  the  world.  Rich  and  famous 
men  journeyed  far  to  take  part  in  the 
fantastic  wingshooting  on  the  great 
"quail  plantations,"  and  still-famous 
lines  of  gun  dogs  rose  to  prominence. 
These  were  the  golden  days  of  south- 
ern quail  shooting  and  the  sport  be- 
came as  much  a  cultural  institution 
as  a  recreational  pursuit. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  might 
well  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
these  "golden  days"  for  the  southern 
quail  hunter.  Beginning  about  this 
time  were  a  number  of  profound 
changes  that  would  eventually  sweep 
the  Progressive  South.  For  the  next 
thirty  years  these  changes  would  alter 
the    population   distribution,    agricul- 
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when  quail  was  king. 


tural  practices,  and  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  region.  They, would  also 
alter  the  habitat  of  the  bobwhite  quail. 
In  retrospect  we  see  that  most  of  the 
land-use  changes  of  the  past  thirty 
years  have,  on  the  whole,  been  detri- 
mental to  quail,  and  even  in  the  earli- 
est years  a  decline  of  the  species  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  most  far-reaching  change,  and 
one  which  lies  basically  at  the  root  of 
the  others,  was  a  widespread  shift  in 
population  distribution  from  rural  to 
urban  locations.  The  reasons  for  this 
migration  were  simple  enough,  more 
money  could  be  made  in  the  indus- 
trializing cities  than  by  farming.  The 
result  being,  over  the  years,  a  net  loss 
in  the  number  of  producing  farms. 
Good  quail  shooting  would  still  be 
available  in  the  fallow  fields  around 
the  abandoned  farm  buildings  for  a 
few  more  years,  but  this  was  to  fade. 
The  annual  weeds  gave  way  to  the 
perennials  which  were  in  turn  re- 
placed by  woody  shrubs  and  seedling 
trees  as  the  forest  reclaimed  the  land, 
through  plant  succession. 

Quail  habitat  requirements  dictate 
the  availability  of  weed  seeds  for  food 
and  the  presence  of  brush  for  cover. 
Early  fanning  methods  provided  both 
in  abundance,  plus  the  waste  grain 
from  the  crops  grown  which  further 
enhanced  the  food  supply.  So  directly 
do  quail  populations  relate  to  the  de- 
gree and  type  of  agricultural  activity 
that  quail  are  among  those  species 
classed  as  "farm  game"  for  manage- 
ment purposes. 

It  would  be  a  vast  oversimplifica- 
tion to  say  that  all  agricultural  prac- 
tices benefit  quail.  Quail  traditionally 
thrived  best  in  the  presence  of  the 
small  farm  system  widely  practiced  in 


the   south  following  the   Civil   Wa 
This  "forty  acres  and  a  mule"  agricu 
ture  was  grossly  inefficient  in  compai 
son  to  the  modern  agri-business  ope 
ation,   but   it  provided   well  for  tl 
needs  of  quail  in  terms  of  interspe 
sion  of  habitat  and  provided  amp 
food  and  cover  in  close  proximity 
one   another.   Modern  techniques 
farming  have  added  a  great  deal 
efficiency  to  the  production  of  fo< 
and  fiber  but  have  decimated  the  qu; 
habitat,  once  a  by-product  of  farmin 
The  brushy  ravine  or  fence  row  ai 
other  patches  of  idle  land  are  appr 
ently  a  bane  to  the  modern,  efficie 
farm  manager,  and  with  modern  hea 
equipment  it  is  simple  enough  to  il 
something  about  them.  It  is  also  hig 
ly  efficient  to  crop  as  large  a  contig 
ous  area  as  possible.  The  huge  fiel 
are    cultivated    in    carefully    rotat 
monocultures  with  clean  edges  a 
no  wasted  space.  The  quail  have  go 
the  way  of  the  wasted  space. 

The  advent  of  cattle  ranching  h 
also  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  qu 
populations.  The  large,  open  expan? 
of  grassland  provide  some  seeds  J 
food  but  no  cover  from  predators,  a 
few  quail  will  venture  into  such 
place. 

A  growing  southern  forest  indusi 
involved  in  a  whirlwind  love  aff 
with  pine  trees  has  usurped  its  sh< 
of  quail  habitat.  The  urban  migrati 
resulted  in  the  reversion  of  a  gr< 
deal  of  farmland  to  forest  land.  T 
trend  encouraged  the  development 
the  forest  industry  and  the  demand  : 
pulp  and  paper  sustained  it.  1 
ubiquitous  pine  tree  is  the  prince 
modern  scientific  forest  managem< 
because  it  grows  fast,  thick,  and 
readily  marketable.  Row  after  row 
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77ie  A'ooJ,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly.  The  photos  on  this  page 
illustrate  three  concepts  of  land  use  which  have  tremen- 
dous hearing  on  quail  populations  over  the  state.  The 
brushy  field  border  in  the  first  picture  would  look  sloppy 
to  an  efficient  farm  manager,  but  quail  call  it  home.  This 
transitional  area  between  field  and  forest  provides  the 
(lose  association  of  food  and  cover  vegetation  that  quail 
need  to  survive.  The  clean,  no-waste  dairy  operation  in 
the  second  picture  has  no  brushy  field  borders  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  acreage  is  in  unbroken  pasture.  It  is  an 
efficient,  sterile  habitat  that  produces  few  quail.  Sterility 
plus  is  found  under  the  closed  canopy  of  an  even-aged 
pine  stand;  no  cover  and  no  food  for  quail  or  anything 
else.  Undcr-story  growth  that  quail  could  utilize  is  pre- 
vented by  the  dense  over-story  of  tree  tops  which  cut  of] 
sunlight  and  carpet  the  ground  with  needles  and  debris. 


Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


even-age  pines  now  stand  in  closed 
ranks  ready  for  the  pulp  mill  in  what 
were  quail  fields  thirty  years  ago.  Ad- 
mittedly, specific  and  intensive  man- 
agement of  pine  forest  with  wildlife 
values  in  mind  will  produce  good 
quail  hunting.  Such  management  is 
somewhat  costly,  however,  and  since 
it  does  not  aid  the  growing  trees,  it  is 
seldom  practiced. 

To  add  to  this  tale  of  gloom,  there 
are  yet  two  more  threats  to  the  bob- 
white  quail  of  considerably  more  mod- 
ern origin.  The  most  sinister  of  these 
is  the  heavy  use  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides over  the  past  few  years.  This 
strikes  directly  at  the  vitally  important 
protein  diet  of  insects  which  is  so 
necessary  to  young  birds  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  In  some  instances,  par- 
ticularly heavy  applications  of  these 
poisons  such  as  Mirex,  have  been  re- 
ported to  cause  direct  mortality  to 
quail  and  other  wildlife. 

The  second  modern  problem  is, 
paradoxically,  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  original  rural-urban  population 
shift.  The  flight  from  the  cities  to  the 
suburbs  is  now  gobbling  vast  chunks 
of  quail  habitat.  The  leap-frogging 
sub-divisions  being  thrown  up  around 
most  sizeable  cities,  with  their  in- 
evitable shopping  centers  and  express- 
ways, not  only  usurp  the  land  on 
which  they  are  developed,  but  the 
intervening  lands  as  well.  These  new 
almost-rural  residents  did  not  come 
back  to  farm,  but  only  to  reside  and 
commute  to  the  city.  Thus,  around 
every  major  city,  there  has  developed 
a  wide  band  of  "no  quail's  land." 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  old 
quail  hunter  bemoans  the  loss  of  his 
quarry,  for  quail  hunting  in  reality 
has  declined  statewide.  This  has  been 


a  relatively  slow  process  and  will  con- 
tinue slowly  in  the  years  to  come. 
There  are  still  many  isolated  spots 
which  provide  good  hunting  and 
neither  the  bobwhite  quail  nor  the 
quail  hunter  is  likely  to  vanish  from 
Georgia  overnight.  Quail  hunting  will 
only  continue  to  decline  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  habitat. 

It  has  been  and  is  an  imminently 
natural  process  which  proves  empiri- 
cally the  direct  interrelationship  of 
wildlife  with  its  environment.  As  the 
useable  habitat  expands,  the  wildlife 
population  expands  to  fill  it,  and  as 
it  contracts,  the  wildlife  population 
will  shrink  to  keep  within  its  bounds. 
In  the  case  of  the  bobwhite  quail,  it 
is  a  bird  of  the  open  fields  with  ad- 
jacent brush.  In  the  early  clearing  of 
the  forest  the  small,  independent 
farmer  created  ideal  quail  habitat  and 
the  quail  responded.  It  rose  with  the 
small  farm  economy  and  now  is  de- 
clining with  it.  As  we  continue  to  lose 
quail  habitat,  the  quail  population 
will  continue  to  stay  within  these 
bounds. 
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DOVES:  December  2  through  January 
13.  Daily  shooting  hours  are  from  12  noon 
until  sunset.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  12  and 
the  possession  limit  is  24. 

DUCKS:  December  2  through  January 
20.  Bag  limit  is  5  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  10.  Limits  on  ducks  are  one  black 
duck  daily  and  two  in  possession,  four  mal- 
lards daily  and  eight  in  possession,  and  two 
wood  dticks  daily  and  four  in  possession. 

CANVASBACK,  REDHEAD  DUCKS, 
BRANT  AND  GEESE:  There  is  no  open 
sea:  in. 

LOOTS:  December  2  through  January 
20.  Hag  limit  is  \5  daily  with  the  possession 


limit  of  20. 

FOX:  There  is  no  closed  season  on  the 
taking  of  fox.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox,  within 
the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  recorded  calls  or 
sounds  or  recorded  or  electronically  ampli- 
fied imitations  of  calls  or  sounds. 

GROUSE:  October  14  through  February 
28.  Bag  limit  3  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  6. 

WILD  HOGS:  Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are  legally 
the  property  of  the  landowner,  and  cannot 
be  hunted  without  his  permission,  except  on 
public  lands.  Firearms  are  limited  to  shot- 
guns with  Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22 
rimfire  rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore 
diameter  .225  or  smaller,  all  caliber  pistols, 
muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

OPOSSUM:  October  16  through  Febru- 
ary 28  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwin- 
nett, Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Elbert,  and 
all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  No  bag 
limit.  Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties 
south  of  the  above  named  counties  are  open 
year  round  for  the  taking  of  opossum.  No 


bag  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 

QUAIL:  November  20  through  Februa 
28.  Statewide  season.  Bag  limit  12  dai 
with  the  possession  limit  of  36. 

RABBIT:  November  20  through  Janua 
31  in  the  counties  of  Carroll.  Fulton,  D 
Kalb,  Gwinnett,  Hall,  Habersham,  and  ; 
counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  limit 
daily.  November  20  through  February 
in  all  counties  south  of  the  above  list 
counties.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 

RACCOON:  October  16  through  Feb 
ary  28  in  Carroll.  Fulton.  DeKalb,  Gw 
nett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Elbert  a 
all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  lit 
1  per  night  per  person.  Night  hunting 
lowed.  All  counties  south  of  the  abc 
named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  i 
taking  of  raccoons.  No  bag  limit.  Ni; 
hunting  allowed. 

SQUIRREL:  November  4  through  F 
ruary  28.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 

TURKEY:  November  20  through  Feb 
ary  28  in  Baker,  Calhoun,  Decat 
Dougherty.  Early,  Grady.  Miller.  Mitch 
Seminole,  Thomas  Counties.  Bag  limii 
per  year. 


Review 


minute  details  and  fleeting  moments 
that,  while  not  large  in  the  big  picture, 
are  the  essence  and  texture  of  the 
never  ending  game  of  chase  the  hunter 
plays  with  his  game  and  life  itself. 


The  Hunter's  Fireside  Book  is  aptly 
named  since  it  warms  the  hunter's 
soul  as  the  fire  warms  his  body.  Best 
of  all,  it  costs  less  than  a  good  load  of 
firewood. 

— AFP 


A  HUNTER'S  FIRESIDE  BOOK 
By  Gene  Hill,  Winchester  Press.  162 
pages,  $7.95. 

If  the  hunter  in  your  family  is  a 
problem  when  it  comes  to  Christmas 
gifts,  this  book  might  be  a  solution. 
It  is  almost  guaranteed  to  please  any 
hunter  since  it  is  all  about  himself  and 
what  he  thinks  and  feels  for  his  sport. 
"The  Fireside  Book"  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  anecdotes  and  reflections 
on  hunters  and  hunting  by  Gene  Hill, 
writer  of  the  "Tail  Feathers"  column 
in  Sports  Afield. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  book 
ranges  so  wide  as  to  defy  classification 
and  categorization.  Including  such 
titles  as.  The  Perfect  Gun,  The  Perfect 
Woman,  The  High  Sierras,  Optimism 
and  Culture,  it  is  obvious  this  book 

i  covers  vast  territory.  It  is  a  funny-sad 
book,  deep  and  trivial,  so  paradoxical 

i  that  chapters  on   "Collecting  Guns" 
and  "Saving  Your  Marriage"  are  sep- 

:  arated  only  by  a  brief  anecdote  on 

'  "Feeling  Guilty." 

Delving  deeply  into  the  motivations 
which  spur  hunters  to  hunt,  the  book 
is  saved  from  its  philosophical  bent  by 
a  practical  how-to  chapter  on  sneaking 
another  new  gun  into  the  house.  A 
hunter  can  laugh  at  an  imaginary  trip 
with  a  migrating  woodcock  and  un- 
derstand the  grief  over  the  death  of 
a  promising  puppy  who  had  been 
around  long  enough  to  select  a  certain 
corner  by  the  stove. 

Hill  writes  also  about  the  homely 
little  things  like  wet  boots  drying  by 
the  fire,  mail  order  catalogs  from 
sporting  goods  stores,  and  friends  who 
outshoot  him  but  whom  he  likes  any- 
way. The  significance  is  not  in  the 
topics  selected  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  tales  are  told.  The  prose  is 
simple  and  direct,  drawing  lovely,  lin- 
gering images  of  these  common  things 
in  the  hunter's  world. 

Author  Hill  is  obviously  a  hunter, 
for  no  one  but  a  hunter  could  feel  the 
things  he  feels.  He  is  also  a  writer  of 
rare  skill  and  perception  for  only  a 
gifted  writer  could  express  those  feel- 
ngs  so  perfectly.  Hill  captures  those 


Archery,  from  Golds  to  Big  Game 
by  Keith  C.  Schuyler,  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey.  569 
pages,  $12.00. 

Keith  Schuyler  has  been  an  archer 
for  more  than  30  years.  His  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  sport  help 
to  make  this  book  a  fine  contribution 
to  available  archery  literature. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  cover  all  aspects 
of  archery  from  selection  of  tackle 
through  target  competition  to  hunting 
both  small  and  big  game. 

It  is  a  book  that  will  fit  well  into 
any  archer's  library  but  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  beginner  because  of  the 


detailed  discussion  of  competitive 
archery  rounds,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  certain  types  of  tackle, 
basic  hunting  methods  and  a  review  of 
organized  archery. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  archery  safety 
that  should  be  read  by  novices  and  ex- 
perienced archers  alike. 

Schuyler's  discussions  of  the  history 
of  archery  and  common  terms  origi- 
nating in  archery  make  interesting 
reading.  The  author's  discussion  of 
hunting  techniques  will  be  of  interest 
to  experienced  archers  as  well  as  be- 
ginners. The  book  is  illustrated  with 
more  than  250  photos. 

— Marvin  Tye 
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